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publiſhed will eaſily perceive that at leaſt four 
others will be requiſite for the completion of _ 


this work. The latter, treating of countries 
totally different from the weſtern regions of 
Furope, in the manners of their inhabitants 
and other circumſtances, will prove much more 7 
entertaining than the former, as they will af- | 


ford a much greater portion of intereſting i in- 


formation, or of matter new to the generality ; 


..of readers. The laſt volume will exhibit an 
iridex and appendix of a peculiar kind, or in 
a new plan, calculated to ſupply whatever defi- 


ciencies ſhall have been diſcovered i in the fore- 
going volumes, particularly to ſpecify =. 


changes which- ſhall have been found to have 
Vol. IV. „„ 
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n PREFACE 


taken place in the political ſtate af the ſorendl | 
countries of the globe after the publication of 


the firſt accounts concerning them in this con- 


ciſe, though I hope not . unſatisfactory, ſyſtem > 


of modern hiſtory. The. remaining volumes, 
however, though a great part of them is al- 
ready written, will probably not be publiſhed | 
until after an interval of ſome, years, as they are 


Not to be printed by ſubſcription, and as a con- 
ſiderable number of high priced books, not 
ſpeedily procurable by one in my preſent cireum- 


ſtances, is wanted ſtill to render them complete. 
I am ſorry to have been obliged to withhold - 


ſo long from my ſubſcribers the preſent volume, 
the manuſcript of which was three years 80 


ready for the preſs; but che expences of publi- 0 
cation are ſuch, that, notwithſtanding a liſt of 


reſpectable ſubſcribers, I could not even now 


have given it to the public, if I had not been 
enabled by a benefice from the preſent Lord 
Biſhop of Cork, the Honorable and Right 
Reverend Thomas Stopford; and I ſcruple not 
to avow that, beſide the emolument, T feel 
much pleaſure in thinking that I could not owe 

an obligation to a worthier man. 2 


En PREFACE. OW 
The as which I am. obliged a at 1 to 
make in the progreſs of this publication, is 
attended with leſs regret than thoſe which I 
formerly made on the ſame account, as I have 


now performed my engagement do my ſubſcri- . 


bers, and as I ſhall have in the mean time an 
opportunity of publiſhing a ſmall, but I hope, 
ufeful work, the Preſent State of the Gburch of 
Ireland, for the materials of which I ſhalt make LP 
a more general. application to my reverend 
rethren of this kingdom, from many of . 
whom I have already received information 1 
5 een obligingly returned to my queries. . 
| Two or three immaterial errors, not in the | : 
| leaſt affecting the information. conveyed, to the 
reader, which I have obſerved. in theſe volumes 55 
ſince their publication, would be particularized | 
in this preface, if I had not. reſolved. to leave 
them for the ſagacity of reviewers, who may 
perhaps deign to honour this work with their 
| inſpeCtion. If they eſcape the ſagacity of ſuch 
| profound critics as the gentleman who criticiſed 
my firſt, volume in the Monthly Review for 


September 1 179 1, in which alone ſo far as J 
have 


. 115 


8 PREFACE 5 
5 have heard, chis wark has been mate by r re- 
viewers, I ſhall take another opportunity off 


giving the neceſſary corrections. 
Occaſional declarations of my ſentiments 


concerning cuſtoms and manners, in the courſe 
of my writing, declarations excited by bene- 
violence to my fellow-creatures, muſt naturally 


be expected to give diſpleaſure to the leſs can- 
did among thoſe, who practiſe what I, in my 


ſlender but honeſt judgment, - condemn as detri- 


mental to the happineſs or ſubſtantial good of 


5 ſociety. I underſtand that many gentlemen. of 
the hunting occupation are offended _ at the 


difference of my opinion from theirs, reſpect- 


ing their favorite amuſement, particularly as it 


is expreſſed in volume 3, pages 328, 329, and 


have advanced three arguments to demonſtrate 


its rectitude and utility; firſt, that the king is 
a huntſman; ſecondly, that, as God has fur- 
niſhed all the objects and materials of the 
chace, it muſt have come recommended 0 his 


creatures by the wiſdom of the Supreme Being; 


and thirdly, ſince packs of hounds conſume 
great quantities of cat-meal (for doubtleſs -they 
if Eo are 


— * 
— 1 * ” 


if 


men of affluent circumſtances, and of too great 


| humanity to bear the cries of hunger 1 in their 
favorite animals) great encouragement is there- 
by given to agriculture. The firſt of theſe 
arguments is unanſwerable, as the king can do 


no wrong. The ſecond ſeems alſo unanſwer-. 
able, fince it proves all actions to be right. 


Ihe third is not only beyond the reach of my 


logic, but alſo ſuggeſts a happy expedient for 
the adv ancement of tillage; for, ſince the race 


of dogs is eaſily propagated, their number and 


conſumption may be augmented to any pitch 


required. Be this as it may, ſome of my wor- 


thieſt friends are huntſmen, at leaſt occaſionally, . 


and notwithſtanding the cogency of the above 


arguments, (ſo impregnable to conviction is a 
narrow mind rendered by prejudice) 1 cannot 
avoid a wiſh that they would rather give their 


countenance to occupations which have a more 


direct, or leſs refined tendency to Fan the 


proſperity of their country. 


No maps are furniſhed with this volume, | 
beeauſe the furniſhing of ſo many, as would 
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are e alyays well fed, as her owners are. e always 
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be — ſor the be ak [Ankerihed in it 
would be attended with: great expence, Ane 
y correſpon lent utility to the reader; indeed, 
in Hy" opinion, without any utility at all, as 1 
have more fully expreſſed i in the preface of the - 
ſecond volume. 'L cam ot "ſuppoſe any of my 
- readers deſtitute of general maps, much more | 
convenient for occaſi IN; L plication; and on at 
leaſt as large a ſcale as GT 1 could Foe 5 


tend to inſert here. 2 


I take leave of my Prien with. ſince 5 
thanks, particularly to thoſe few generous per- 
ſons, who; from the benevolence of their minds, 
or the favorable opinion which they were 
| pleaſed to form concerning the merit of the 
work, voluntarily exerted themſelves to en 


| ſubſcriptions dor! its publication. 


ER ROE ISLANDS, 
CauLED alſo Faroer and Faro, form a group 
of twenty-five or more in number, ſituate between 

the Shetland iſlands and the great iſle of Iceland. 
They conſiſt of immenſe rocks, riſing high above 

the ſurface: of the deep, thinly coated with earth, 
quite deſtitute of trees, abundantly ſupplied with 
ſprings of water, rugged, mountainous, and ſever- 
ed one from another by deep and rapid channels of 
the ſea, where prevail ſtrong durrents in vaſt varie- 
ty, eddies and whirlpools, which, augmented in 
violence by the ſtorms of this tempeſtuous region, 


render navigation extremely dangerous, even to 
mariners accuſtomed to theſe channels. The moſt 


remarkable whirlpool is at a great rock, named 


Sumboe-Munk, which riſes from the ſea to the 
touth of Suderoe, the moſt ſouthern of theſe Mes.” 1 


* Jacobſon Debesꝰ defeription 4 the d iNands, 16 76, 
| p. 46—5 3. | | | | | 
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THE FERROE ISLANDS. 
As theſe iſlands differ but little, either in latitude, | 


or in the nature of their ſituation with reſpect to 
the ocean and continent, from the iſles of Shetland, 


they cannot be expected to differ much- from the 
ſame in temperature and ſeaſons. The ſummer is 


| till more luminous here than in Shetland. During | 
aà whole month aboyt the ſimmer ſolſtice continual 


day may be ſaid to reign; for notwithſtanding what 
js called a night of above four hours, when the ſun 
is inviſible, the deſcent of 125 luminary below the 
horizon is ſo ſmall, and the twilight ſo ſtrong, that 
no night is perceptible. In fact the inhabitants of 
the Ferroes enjoy daylight and twilight, or the di- 
rect and reflex light of the ſun, alternately, during | 
near four months without interruption. The win 
ter is long, gloomy, and terribly tempeſtuous, but 


not fo dark as the ſummer i is luminous. 


The air is extremely moiſt; the heat of ſummer 
very moderate, and the cold of winter ſo far from 
rigorous, that the cattle are left in the fields without 
covering or fodder all that ſeaſon; but ſometimes, 
when froſt or ſnow prevails with uncommon force, 
great numbers of theſe poor animals periſh with 
cold and hunger. The predominant- winds blow 
from the weſt and ſouthweſt. Thunder is reported 
never to be heard here in ſummer, at leaſt leſs fre- 
quently than in winter. The ſtorms are tremend- 
ous, tearing. the tough graſſy ſod from the ſides of 


the hills, and rolling i it tagether like a ſheet of lead: 


Yet, oft, while the tempeſt rages above, a calm 
reigns in the vallies, inſomuch that lighted candles 
may be carried irom houſe to houſe in the open 


= Air 


THE ERROR ISLANDS!” = 


. Whirlwinds are ſo i impetuous, that; on than FF = 
jm men throw themſelves flat on the ground, 
7” and cling to the graſs, leſt they ould be _—— 

5 againſt a rock or ſome other object. 120 

; Fiſh and fea-fowl conſtitute in ſome proportion Produe · | 
4 the food of the inhabitants. The former appear to 1 1 
1 have been far more abundant two centuries ago | YE 84 Cl 
it than at preſent, Turf is the fuel of theſe iſlands  *} 
n Their ſoil yields no trees except ſome ſmall juniper” | 

0 ſhrubs and willows. Barley is the only grain 

at which can here be brought to maturity, and even 

of that arrives not to full perfection. Graſs, in ſome. 


places extremely nutritive, grows abundantly, and 
the beſt paſtures are obſerve to have a flope'to the 
north and noreaſt; for which the only reafon aſ- 
ſigned is, that from their poſition theſe receive the 
greateſt quantities of ſnow, and conſequently of 
nitrous particles conveyed to the ſoil by this lixi-' 
vum of nature, When the laſt. circumſtantial de- 
ſcription of theſe iſlands was written, they were 
deſtitute of ſerpents, and contained no other wild 
quadrupedes than rats and mice. The cattle were 
neats, horſes, and ſheep; the laſt very numerous, 
and, excepting their appropriation to particular 
owners, great part of them wild. The exports are 
chiefly ſalted mutton, feathers, cider-down, ſtock- 
ings, and ſome other vm articles of oollert'r ma- 
nufacture. ; | 
When theſe ade 7 were - firſt viſited: by men as" 5 
uncertain. They appear to have been colonized by 
Norwegian fugitives in the ninth century, and 
to have remained ſome time independent. Their 
. | A 2 „ 


4 THE FERROE ISLANDS. 
| hiſtory is- not very clearly related, but they were 
finally brought under the dominion of Norway, 
and with that kingdom became ſybje& to the king 
of Denmark, to whom they ſtill belong, and who, 
by the confiſcations of eſtates and eccleſiaſtical poſ- 
ſeſſions, is long ago become proprietor of moſt of 
Inhabi- the lands. The inhabitants, reckoned by ſome 
_— _ twenty thouſand in number, by others little more 
than four thouſand ſeven hundred, f are chiefly de- 
ſcended from Norwegians and Danes, ſpeaking the 
dialects of both theſe nations ; ; but the latter gra- 
dually gains the aſcendancy. They are governed 
by the laws of Norway, and profeſs the Lutheran 
| [ religion according ta the confeſſion of Augſburg. 
4 Their clergy, goyerned immediately by a provoſt, 
$7 who is under the biſhop of. Zeeland, are extremely 
19 poor. Beſide particular magiſtrates they have over 
Ut them a bailey in common with the people of Ice- 
land. They wear a fort of wide jackets of flannel 
or coarſe woollen ſtuff, and a rude * like that of 
the lcelanders. 
Illes. This group of iſlands once EY a tract of 
ocean near ſeyenty miles in length from ſouth to 
1 north. Only ſeventeen are ſaid to be inhabited; 
1 By the reſt of the iſles being holms, where cattle are 
left to graze without keepers. Some parts of this 
group may he here briefly noticed; the names of 
them all will be tound in the e at the end of 
this volume. 5 ' | 


of Buſching, tome 1. p. 368—A la Haye, 1768. 
4 Randolph's Letters, . 


THE FERROE ISLANDS. 5 8 nd 
The moſt ſouthern of the Ferroes is Suderoe, Suderoe, ; 
twenty Engliſh miles long and eight broad, with a 
hilly furface, and a high rocky weſtern ſhore AC= 
ceſſible only in four places from the eas and even 
there not without difficulty. | | 
Store-Diemen, or Great Dam, ſituate 8 Sir. 
ward of Suderoe, is of a diminutive ſize, round, Dienen 
and little more thafi a mile in diameter, but re. 
markable for its natural fortifications; the currents 
around it being ſo ſtrong that no ſhips can lie near 
| it, and the ſhores of ſuch a nature as to be inacceſſi- - 
my ble except in one place, which is on the eaſtern fide, 
and where only one man can approach at 4 time; 
from which circumſtances it is ſuppoſed that thirty 


; foldiers might defend it againſt the force of a na- 
EEE tion. 5 
f 5 Stromoe, the largaſt iſland of all this group, e ex- Stromoe. 
2 tends twenty-four miles in length and eight in 
of | breadth, is furniſhed with ſome hatbors, particu- 
| larly Thorſhaven, ard is rough with high hills, 
10 over all which the mountain of Skelingsfels com- 
to mands a view by ſuperior elevation. 5 
1; Bardoe is remarkable for its figure, ſomewhat 
85 like a crab in ſhape; and Fugloe, or Fowl-iſland, 
is conſtitutes the noreaſtern e of the whole | 
of Sroup. . 
he 


ICELAND, 


Coaſts. 


Ln en N. 4 


1 


* * * 
- 


0 ; E L A N D, | 


COMMON LY accounted, and hate conſidered, 


as a European iſland, is the ſecond-in magnitude 


of all which can. be claſſed, under that denomina- 


tion, but may, however, from the place which * 


holds between the two continents, as well be ſup- 


poſed to belong to America as to Europe. Leſs 


notched or broken by inlets on the eaſtern and 


| ſouthern ſides, and ſomewhat rounded. or gibbous 


on the latter, it is deeply indented or ſerrated, on 


the northern and weſtern, more eſpecially the laſt, 


where the openings from the deep are ſuch that the 
land on the norweſtern quarter takes the form of a 


| peninſula with claws, or many long promontories. 
Numbers of iſles and iſlets border the coaſts around. 


The number of harbours is ſtated by ſome writers 
at twenty-two. The poſitions of The inlets of the 


ſea and projections of the land can beſt be known | 


from large maps of the country. Particular de- 


{criptions of them, if ſuch could be accurately, 


given, could not be intereſting, The ſame may 
be ſaid of the rivers and lakes, Among the latter 
are Thingvalla- vatn in the ſouthweſt, ſaid to be 
about forty-miles in circuit, and My-vatn in the 


noreaſt, by ſome accounted of a leſs, and by others 


of a * ſize. 


| The 


„ i A * P. 7 
The ai of grand and formidable jets; * 
which, in a collective obſervation, this great and 
extraordinary iſland preſents to the view, fills the 
| ſoul with a kind of gloomy aſtoniſhment little mol . 
lified by pleaſing Tenſations. A vaſt and almoſt un- 
interrupted ſcene of deſolation : : the earth deſtitute | 
of trees, bare, bleak, and of a horrid aſpect: 5 


mountains in all directions throughout the whole 
e extent of the land, volcanic, rocky, and barren, 
75 | many of them caſed in glaciers and eternal ſnow, ; 
= many of them diſgorging ſmoke, and ſometimes 
p- tremendouſiy burſting with fiery eruptions, Prece- I 
IJ ded by earthquakes, and accompanied with various 
id terrific phenomena : hot ſpouting fountains, which 
us throw up into the air to an amazing height wang bY 
In columns of boiling water; and fields. black with 
ſt, lava, divided by lofty ſharp-pointed rocks vitrified 
he by fire, which ſeem to vie one with another in 
ol concealing from the fight the patches of paſture. 
es. ground between the mountains, and the very maui... 
d. ſcattered habitations of the natives. 3 | 
ers The chains of mountains, which fill this dreary. 3 : 
he region, are ſaid to run generally from eaſt to welt, tains. 
wn or nearly in that direction. The bigheſt mountain 5 „ 
de · of Iceland is reported to be Snafels or Sneefials, | 
ely. ſituate 1 in a promontory. .of the ſame appellation i in 855 
aa the welt, All the Icelandic mountains appear to 
tter be volcanic, though not all at one time exhibiting = 
be external ſymptoms . of ſubterraneous fire, by the 
the emiſſion of ſmoke or flame. Commonly with each 
1s BW volcano intervene many years of a quieſcent ſtate, | 
8 and thoſe, which are moſt firmly locked in caſes of - 
The | 1 a "BY ennial 


perennial OE 
fiery operations. The glacier, or huge au Keg vw] 
ice which inveſts the mountain, firſt burſts to 
ſhivers with a tremendous craſh, which is followed 
by horrid exploſions, thunderings, vaſt columns of 
flame, and ſhowers of igneous matter. Every 
where the veſtiges of fiery devaſtations, every where 
aſoil compoſed of decayed cinders, lava, flags, and 
other volcanic ſubſtances, have given cauſe to pro- 
nounee all Iceland one continued chain or group of 
volcanos, and to ſuppoſe that it owes its origin to 


* 1 


from the boſom of the deep by an igneous eruption, 


land. 


to a more frequented tract of ſea. This great vol-_. 
cano, which beſide many other eruptions, flamed 
with horrific violence in the years 1693 and 1766, 
ſands in the ſouthern ſide of Iceland toward the 
weſt, rifing to the elevation of at leaſt five thouſand 
feet, or near an Engliſh mile, above the level of 
the ocean, at the dillance of above twenty miles. 
from 


which may perhaps in time ſo enereaſe in dimen- 
ſions as at length to become a Part of the main 


Among the ignivomous mountains of this iſland | 
are Krablaa, near the lake My-vatn in the noreaſt, 
and Katlegiaa i in the fouth ; but Hekla, though not 
the greateſt, is the moſt celebrated of them all, 


4 


partly on account of its more frequent conflagra- 


20 


tions in modern times, and partly from its expoſure, 


volcanic fire,. or has been raifed piece-meal i in fuc-_ + 
ceſſive periods from the bottom of the ocean by this 
terrible operation of nature. So lately as the year 
1783 a new iſland aroſe near the Icelandic ſhore. 


1 L AND, 1 


PR the ſhore, and ending in three ſummits, of 


which the higheſt. i is in the middle. 


The diſruptions occaſioned i in Iceland by ers 


exploſions have left many chaſms or great yawning Caverns 
fiſſures of the earth, and great numbers of caverns 
have been formed in the cooling of huge maſſes of 


lava, the upper parts of the igneous fluid cooling 
and hardening into a ſolid cruſt ſooner than the 
lower, which are apt thus to ſeparate, and leave a 
vacuum. An inſtance of the fiſſures is that of Al- 
mennegiaa, near the water of Tingalla, of a great 
but unmeaſured length from north to ſouth, and a 


hundred and five feet wide, its weſtern ſide or wall 
above a hundred and ſeven feet high, but its eaſt- 


ern only forty-five te. The caverns are uſeful to the. 


Tcelanders, being uſed as places of ſhelter for their 
cattle. , The largeſt as yet deſcribe i is that of Sur- 


theller, above five thouſand feet, or near an Eng- 


| liſh mile long, above n feet high, and about 


thirty-five broad 4. 5 

As the veſtiges of! igneous: eruptions every where | 
extant mark the devaſtations of numerous volcanos 
which have at various periods flamed throughout | 
this country ; ſo numbers of ſteaming and boiling Hot 
iprings of water, here and there ſcattered, notify a. as 
the unceaſing action of immenſe fires far beneath | 
the ſurface, perhaps even far beneath the founda- 
tions of this iſland. The Icelandic hot ſprings : are 
of two kinds, The one ſort flow gently, Mm re- 


* Von Troil's Letten on Iceland, letter 20. 
＋Idem letter 19. 
1 Idem & ibidem. 
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ſemble the hot wells of Italy and other eolntſeß; 
the other are ſpouting fountains almoſt peculiar te to 
Iceland, at leaſt quite unparalleled in the natural 
hiſtory of any other part of the world hitherto 15 


known, and vaſtly ſurpaſſing i in grandeur the moſt 
| magnificent waterworks of art. 


The ſpouting fountains, . which are nba! a. 
perſed, not only in the land and even on the tops 
of mountains glazed with perpetual froſt, but alſo 


beneath the waves of the ſea around the coaſt, throw 
up, ſome inceſſantly, others only at interbabe, with : 


a thundering noiſe and clouds of ſmoke' or vapor, 
columns of boiling water, ſix, ten, or more, feet 
in diameter, to the height of ſeveral yards, ſome- 
times even twenty or more, with ſuch violence that 

ſtones of the greateſt ſize thrown into their orifices 
are forced upward with the water to a conſiderable 
height. The water of theſe fountains, vehemently 


heated, but not every where equally, boils a fowl 


or a piece of meat to rags in the ſpace of a few mi- 
nutes, and raiſes the thermometer to the pick of | 
from 188 to 213 degrees. ” 

The appellation of Geyſer, avid to Wee Ice- 
landic fountains, is underſtood to belong more par- 
ticularly to one which is the moſt wonderful of 
them all. This lies at about the diſtance of two 
days journey from Hekla, not far from a place call 
ed Skalholt, toward the ſouthweſt of the iſland, in 


a marſh about three Engliſh miles in circuit, where 


are forty or fifty ſpouting fountains, the ſteaming 


— 


* Von Troil, letter 1 and 19. 7 : 75 
| | vapors. 
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middle of theſe is Geyſer, the roar of whoſe guſhing 
waters reſembles that of ſtupendous cataracts. The 


pipe of this fountain is of a cilindrical form nine- 
teen feet in diameter, and ends above in a baſon 


almoſt ſixty feet broad and nine deep. The co- 


lumn of boiling water nineteen feet thick, which 
ſpouts at intervals upward perpendicularly with in- 
coneeivable force, raiſes the thermometer to 212 
degrees, has been found by accurate menſuration to 
riſe in the air to the height of ninety- two feet, and 
is confidently lid to mount ſometimes higher 
. 


vapors of which aſcend in vaſt clouds to a prodigi - 
ous height like the ſmoke of a volcano. In the 


* 
Fa, it 
11 4 
7 


A perturbid atmoſphere combines with the fury Seaſons, 


of volcanic fire to heighten the ſcene of gigantic na- 
ture in this wild region. No ſpecies of corn can be 
brought fully to ripen, nor of trees to grow beyond : 
the ſize of ſtunted ſhrubs, beneath' its inclement 


ſky ; for, the raging tempeſts, which blow here 


frequently with refiſtleſs violence, and ſometimes 


alſo with piercing cold, contribute, with ſome other 
diſaſtrous phenomena, to fruſtrate the, labors of the 


planter and the huſbandman, Yet the temperature 


of the air in its ordinary ſtate is not immoderate ; the 


cold of winter not rigorous; the heat of ſummer 


commonly mild: but the inequalities of the latter 


are very confiderable, and its incidental interrup- 


tions great and calamitous. 
Sometimes from the almoſt continual preſence of 


the ſun in the middle of, ſummer, the heat, in calm 


"Mp Von Troil, let. 21. 
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weather and other favoring circumſtances, has 
been powerful; but ſharp and moſt unwelcome . 
froſts are apt to come in May and June, to the no 
ſmall diſcomfort and detriment of the inhabitants. 
Snow has been known to fall to the depth of 4 
yard at the end of June, and to repeat its unſea- ; 
ſonable viſits in the two following months; but an 
adventitious matter moſt noxious to the temperature 
of Iceland is driving and floating i ice , which, con- 
veyed in vaſt quantities by northerly winds to the 
ſhores of this iſland, often fills all the inlets on the 
northern coaſts, particularly toward the weſt, ex- 
tending alſo over the main ſea beyond the reach of 
the ſight. Theſe mountains and fields of ice, which 
diffuſe in the Icelandic atmoſphere a baleful chilneſs, 
commonly arrive in January, and retire in March: 
but ſometimes they come in April and remain long 
on the ſhores, blaſting the growth of herbage, and 
cauſing death to great numbers of cattle. A much 
rarer and more local accident, to which Iceland is + 
ſubject, is the avalanche, or ſnowflood, which 
here ſometimes, as in other mountainous and cold 
countries, tumbles from the * with terrible and 
ruinous fall +. A 
From the difference of Jatitude betwarn the nor- 
thern and ſouthern parts of this iſland little differ- 
ence of temperature can ariſe ; but the former are 
more chilled by the adventitions ice. bee a 


* For this ice ſee in volume the firſt, p. . 78 of the firſt edition, 
or 77 of the ſecond. 


+ For the avalanche, or ſnowflocd, ſee vol. i. p. 301. | 


i ſhort 


ſhort foring * autumn have be the inhabitants 
divide the year only into two ſeaſons, the ſummer | 
which commences on the next Thurſday before the 7 
ſixteenth of April, and the winter which dates its 
beginning on the Friday before the eighteenth of 
October. As the ſun dips very little below the 
horizon in the middle of the former ſeaſon, and 
that only for two or three hours at a time, no per- 
fect night is perceived in three or four months; and 
in winter the long nights are illuminated, beſides 
other lights, by the aurora borealis, which, more 
eſpecially in dry weather, appears frequently in all 
quarters of the ſky, particularly the ſouthern, where 
from a dark ſegmept iſſue ſtrong columns of light, 
often tinged with yellow, green,; and purple. Light- 
ning and thunder are very infrequent in ſummer as 
well as winter, and; are hardly ever known to happen 
except in the vicinity of volcanos. The lunar halo 
is a prognoſtic of bad weather, and the parkelion, 
or mock-ſun, is chiefly ſeen at the arrival of the 
| floating i ice, when the air is ſo filled with frozen 
vapors that two or three, and ſomerimes even nine 
ſuns appear to ſhine at once, e often 
with a rainbow. 
In a region of ſo wild an atmoſphere as Iceland; Products. 
ravaged by frequent hurricanes, and irregularly 
chilled by unſeaſonable froſts, agriculture can have 
little place, and the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom cannot be very copious. No ſpecies of 
corn can be cultivated with advantage, and except- 
ing the manuring of ſome paſture grounds, and a 
very: few ſmall incloſed - by way of gardens, 
where 
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where potatoes, cabages, and ſome other 8 
vegetables are planted, agriculture is hardly known. 
Though it is evident from indubitable proofs that 


large quantities of timber formerly grew in Iceland, 
the country is at preſent deſtitute of trees, except- 


ing ſome few of a very ſtunted growth, ſuch ag 
birch trees which exceed not the height of eight or 
twelve feet, nor the thickneſs of three or four 
inches. Fir trees and others of a ſimilar kind, which 
have been planted with care, grow no higher than 
two or three feet. Among the vegetables of this 
iſland is the lichen Icelandicus, which, being agree. 
able to the taſte, when properly prepared, and 
affording a very ſtrong nutriment, would be very 
valuable to the inhabitants, if it were produced in 
large quantity. But the chief production of the 
Icelandic ſoil is a nutricious and ſucculent paſturage, 


which, notwithſtanding the bleak and barren aſpect 


of the land, grows plentifully in ſcattered ſpots; 
the moiſture and temperature of the air, in its or- 


dinary ſtate, being favorable to the growth M 
graſs. | 


Though fiſh were formerly more abundant than 


at preſent on the coaſts of Iceland; theſe conſtitute 


{till the main ſuſtenance of the natives. The rivers 


and lakes, as well as the ſeas, are plentifully ſtored 


with theſe aquatic animals. - Concerning the trouts 
it has been obſerved that when they aſcend “ the 
* rivers or brooks, and approach the hot ſprings, 
e they are fond of remaining in the lukewarm 


Water, where they grow ſo fat as to be ſcarcely 


1 catable 
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$6 eatable * + 
plenty or variety. . Among theſe are falcons, which 


are ſaid to be of three kinds, and to be purchaſed | 
by the royal falconers at the rate of fifteen dollars 


each for the white ſort, ten for the darker colored, 


and ſeyen for the grey, Swans appear in great 
numbers about the lakes and rivers in ſummer, and 
in ſtill greater on the ſeaſhores i in winter, at the end 
of which ſeaſon they are ſeen in flocks of a hundred | 
each, and often much more. The moſt valuable 


of all the Icelandic birds is the eider-duck, which 
furniſhes the inhabitants with eggs and precious 
down. About half a pound of this ſubſtance is com- 
monly collected from a female during the whole 
time of her laying, and this is reduced to half the 
quantity by being cleaned, 


| The great white arctic bear comes every year a 
moſt unwelcome gueſt with the floating ice; but 
theſe formidable creatures are ſoon e for 


the government allows a premium of ten dollars, 
beſide the price of the ſkin, for the killing of each 
of them. No wild quadrupedes are ſaid to be bred 
on the iſland except rats, wild cats, and white and 


brown foxes. A breed of reindeer was introduced 


into Iceland in the year 1770, but how far it has 


fince encreaſed I am not informed. The horſes are 
ſmall, but ſtout and ſerviceable. The neats are of 


a ſmall ſize, moſtly without. horns, are apt to grow 
fat, and yield excellent beef. The ſheep, which 


are vaſtly more numerous tha'n any other ſpecies of 


Von Troil, letter 12. 


cattle, 


Of birds few countries have greater 5 
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hits; have ſtraight upright ears, ſmall tails, and 
many of them four or five horns each. I he Wool, 
inſtead of being ſhorn, looſens of. itſelf, and i is firipe 
from the body like a ſkin at the end of May. A 
ſheep yields about four pounds of wool, and ewes 
have often two, and ſometimes even three lambs 
each at a time. A good ewe yields, when milked, 
from two to fix quarts of milk in the day, and, of 
this both butter and cheeſe are made, 

The neats are moſtly houſed in winter and fed 
with hay. When this article becomes ſcarce, a kind 
of fiſh called ſteenbitr, together with the heads and 
bones of cod, are pounded and mixed with chopped 
hay, which fort of fiſhy fodder, of which the cows 
are ſaid to be fond, augments the quantity, but in- 
jures the taſte of the milk. The ſame odd kind of 
food is given ſometimes alſo to other cattle, but the 
horſes and ſheep are generally left to provide for 
themſelves in the fields all the winter. The former 
in time of deep ſnow feed on ſeaweed along the 
ſhores. The ſheep in ſnow-ſtorms run for ſhelter to 
caverns, but when they are unable to reach a retreat 
of this kind, they place themſelves all in a heap, 
with their heads to the middle, and bent toward 
the ground, which not only prevents them from 
being ſo N buried under the ſnow, but facilf 
tates the owner's finding them again. In this fitu- 
ation they can remain ſeveral days *,” and ſometimes 
through hunger they have gnawed the wool one 


* Ven Troil, let, 12. 
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* another, Which, forming balls in their dl. BED * 


machs, quickly deſtroys. them 


Among the foſſils of this iſland are baſaltic pil Foſſils, A 
1 which are here in great quantity and variety, 1 
as might well be expected from the volcanic nature 

of the country. Another foſſil is a ſubſtance called 
ſuturbrand, whieh is evidently. wood, not quite 


| petrified, but indurated, which drops aſunder as 
| ſoon. as- it comes into the air, but keeps well in 
water and never rots: it gives 2 bright, though : 
weak flame, and a great deal of heat, and yields a 


ſouriſh, though not unwholeſome ſmell. The ſmiths 
prefer it to ſea-coal. It is found i in many parts of 
Iceland, generally in the mountains in horizontal 
beds“. 5 The trees may perhaps have been reduced 1 
to this condition by being ſuddenly overwhelmed by e 
a deluge of lava, or overturned by an earthquake 
and afterwards buried beneath the hot aſhes and 
cinders of a volcano. ie 

The Icelanders uſe for fuel ee ſtunted r rel. 


birch trees, turf, fern, juniper, and black crow- 
| berry buſhes. In ſome © places they burn the bones 


of cattle killed for butchers meat, and. fiſhes moiſ- 


tened with train oil; alſo dried cowdung which 
has beeT all the winter in the meadows, and laſt of 


all floating wood. This floating wood, or drift 


wood, is obtained in great abundance. every year, 


particularly at Langanas on the norweſt ſide, and . 
every where on the northern coaſt of the country: my 


Von \ Troil, let. 3. 
+ Idem et ibidem. 
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4 mas What might be the trad of Iceland, il it were 
"= laid fully open and properly encouraged, is not 
ow ” eaſily aſcertained ; but ſince the year 1734 the 
commerce has deen monopolized by a trading com- 
pany, incorporated for that purpoſe, who pay the 
king of Denmark ſix thouſand dollars yearly for 
this privilege, and greatly injure the induſtry of the | 
iſland without an adequate advantage to themſelves. 
This company ſends annually between twenty-four | 
and thirty veſſels to Iceland, with corn, bread, wine, 
iron, wood, and other articles ; 3 and from twenty- 
two harbors they export fiſh, ſalt meat, butter, 
blubber, ſkins, wool, eider- down, and ſome other 
Finds of goods. Nearly two thouſand pounds of 
eider- down, cleaned and uncleaned, are every year 
exported on the company's account, beſide what is 
ſmuggled by the Dutch and other foreigners. 
- _* Daniſh money is current in the country, but the 
whole amount of circulating caſh cannot exceed a 
few thouſands of dollars. © Their accounts are not 
all kept in money, but according to yards and fiſhes. 
Forty-eight fiſhes, each fiſh reckoned at two pounds, 
make one rix dollar, and twenty-four yards make 
one likewiſe. Vou may buy a horſe for a hundred 
and fifty fiſh, and a farm for ſix thouſand yards *.” | 
The yards are of coarſe cloth, called wadmal, nn 
fadctured in the country. : 
Area, From the extent of this great iſland a far wor 
commerce might be expected. According to the 
beſt aps ä PIE, It t extends from the 


— 
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eaſt towards the weſt about three hun bundted and 
ninety. Engliſh, or three hundred and fix Iriſh miles, 
and from ſouth to north about two hundred and 

eighty. of- the former kind, or two hundred and 
twenty of the latter. Its area probably contains 
above twenty- eight millions of Iriſh, or forty- ſix 


19 


millions of Engliſh acres. The population very ill Popula- 


correſponds to ſo great an area, the number of inha- tion. 
bitants hardly exceeding forty- ſix thouſand 3 which 
is at the rate of one ſoul to a thouſand. acres, or 
nearly as one family to five thouſand, They inhabit 
principally the coaſts, but are alſo found. ſcattered -. 
over all the interior country. They all dwell diſ- 
perſed in ſeparate farms; not a ſingle town or vil- 
lage being found in any part of the iſland; but a 


farm is often ſeen to contain a number of houſes for 


the accommodation of the owner and his tenants f. 


From hiſtory we find that Iceland had formerly a Hiſtory. + 


leſs thin population. Who were its firſt inhabitants 
is not known. Some people profeſſing the Chriſtian. 


religion, ſuppoſed to have been Engliſh and Iriſh, © 


are ſaid to have ſettled here in the early ages of 


Chriſtianity ; but yery little can at preſent be dif- | 


covered concerning that event. A Norwegian pirate, 


named Naddoddr, driven by accident on the coaſt 


of this country in the year 86 I, gave it the appella 


tion of Snowland from its mountains clothed in 
ſnow. Soon after ſome other navigators bent thither 
their courſe, one of whom named Floke, a Swede, 
gave the country its preſent name from the floating 


® Randolph, p. 30. 
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8 Ingolfr and Leifr, fixed itſelf in Iceland. 
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ice on its northern coaſts. About the year 858. „ 
Norwegian colony under the conduct of two chiefs, 
This was 
followed by many others, inſomuch that in the ſpace 
of ſixty years the whole iſland was colonized. Theſe 
emigrations were greatly, but undeſignedly, pro- 
moted by Harold Pulchricomus, king of Norway, 
whoſe tyranny drove mne; from, their native 
Coney. 85 1 
The ſeveral colonies were ſeparate! independent 
| communities, until, to ſhun the calamities of reci- 
procal violence, they united into one large common- | 
wealth, in which was a mixture of ariſtocracy and 
democracy, under the ſuperintendance of a ſupreme 
| eletive magiſtrate. But the form of government 
was not ſuch as to remedy, except in part, the evils 
which this inſtitution was intended to prevent. 
Bloody feuds were frequently renewed, and the 
whole ſtate at laſt became * a prey to a few arbi- 
trary and enterpriſing men, who, as is-too generally 
the caſe, wantonly abuſed their power to the op- 
preflion of their countrymen, and the diſgrace of 
Humanity *.” In this domeſtic weakneſs. of the 
Icelandic republic, the court of Norway, which 
had long regarded with jealous eyes the indepen- 
dence of this nation of Norwegian coloniſts, found 
means to bring it under its domjnion. The greater 
part of the Icelanders put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Hakans king of Norway, on certain con- 
ditions, in the year 1261, and their example was 


Troil, let. 4. 
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followed by the reſt in 1264. As an appendage of 
the Norwegian ſtate Iceland became after wards 4 
part of the Daniſh dominions, and ſtill remains _ 
je& to the crown of Denmark. 


In the natural hiſtory of this iſland we find far | 


more extraordinary revolutions than in the political. 


The Norwegian coloniſts found the country in a 


conſiderable part covered with wood, which the 


land ſeems. now incapable of producing, and they 


imported ſeed corn, which they continued to ſow 


with at leaſt ſome degree of ſucceſs for three or four 


centuries, but at length all culture of grain was laid 


aſide, and ſeems at preſent impraQicable to any 


effective purpoſe. The cauſe appears to be, that, 
from the encreaſed accumulation of ice in the 
northern ocean, the temperature of this iſland has 
undergone a change for the worſe ſince the ſettle- 
ment of the Norwegians in it *. Accidental cala- 


mities have been added to the deterterätiou of the 
Icelandic atmoſphere. A dreadful peſtilence in the 
thirteenth century, termed the black death, ſwept 


away a great proportion of the linhabitants: ano- 
ther, which raged for two years in the beginning of 


the fifteenth, made alſo terrible havoc: in the year 
1707 and 1708 ſixteen thouſand perſons died of the 
ſmall pox; and ſometimes in bad years, by unſea- 


ſonable cold, famine has depopulated ſome” e of 
the country. | | ' | 


8 G the gradual accumulation of ice in the arQic 
tracts, and the progreſſive aſſimilation of theſe parts to the an- 


tarctie in this reſpect, Sr reſetve wy thoughts for the account on: 
Greenland. 
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The Norwegians, who colonized this illand, 
brought with them ſome knowledge of letters and 
arts, particularly of navigation, which they prac- 
tiſed with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, when we conſider that 
the mariner's compaſs was then unknown. They 
diſcovered Greenland in the year 932, and ſome 
bother countries in 1001, which muſt have been part 
Litera- of the American continent. Their literature, how- 
_ ever, is accounted. to have been in its infancy till 
the year 1056, when, together with Chriſtianity, 
Latin letters were introduced. From the year 11 10, 
when ſchools were firſt eſtabliſhed, is dated the 
flouriſhing period of Icelandic literature, of which 
ſeveral much. eſteemed monuments remain, parti. 
cularly the chronicles of Iceland. After the year 
1264, when this country loſt its independence, let. 
ters gradually declined, inſomuch that the know- 
ledge of them was almoſt intirely extin& from the 
end of the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
ſixteenth, when its revival accompanied the refor- 
mation of religion. At preſent the Icelanders are 
not deficient in literature; and the common people 
in particular are more acquainted with reading than 
people of their claſs in moſt other countries of 
| Europe. 5 
Gorern- Over Iceland moles a governor, nominated by 
_ the king of Denmark, and reſiding at a place called 
Beſſeſtedr in the ſouthweſt. Under him are a baily, 
two judges, a ſheriff, and twenty-one ſyflelmen, or 
magiſtrates of the eighteen diſtrifts, called ſyſſels, 
into which the iſland is divided. Appeals are ad- 
mitted from the courts of the diſtricts to two ſupe- 


rior 


niſtered according to the Daniſh Jaws, but ., 
times. alfo according to old. Icelandic ardinanges. 


* 5 
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* 


nior courts at ee in the ſouthweſt, and tom 


them to the ſupreme court of judicature, at Copen 
hagen, the Daniſh capital. Juſtice is noſtl 


Little military force is re 


nor would any expenſive er ee be. defrayed | 


by its revenue to the king, which amounts only to 
thirty thouſand rix dollars yearly. y. 


* — 8 8 8 9 bits " 
Weed . 
* * : 


Though ſome Chriſtians are ſaid 2 . been Religion | 


among the coloniſts of Iceland, all traces of Chriſ. 


tianity,were ſoon loſt, and heatheniſm univerſally 


prevailed, till, after a few ineffectual attempts of 


zealous miſſioners, che waole Icelandic nation was 


converted in the year 1000, which converſion Was 


more permanently fixed by eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 5 


ments in 1057. In the year 1551 Lutheraniſm was 


eſtabliſhed, which continues ſtill to be the religion 


of this country. Its hierarchy conſiſts of two 


biſhops,: who are ſuffragans to the biſhop of Dron- 


theim, and who are ſaid to have two thouſand rix 


dollars, or two hundred pounds, of yearly revenue, 


charged howeyer with the expences of ſome eſta- 


bliſhments, which leave about a hundred and fifty 
pounds clear. The two dioceſes, named Skallholt | 


and Hoolum, contain a hundred and eighty-nine 
pariſhes, of which a hundred and twenty-ſeven 


belong to the former, and ſixty- two to the latter. 


« All the miniſters are native Icelanders, and receive 


a yearly ſalary of four or five hundred rix dollars 


trom the king, exclulively of what wy have from 
+ g | thcir 
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cher congregations * . Some however are ſaid to 
have not more than three or four pounds annually . 
dee Icelanders are moſtly of Norwegian anceſtry, 
| ants. though many Danes and Swedes were among che 
aeunrly coloniſts. Their language, uncommonly rich 
in poetical expreſſions, is nearly, the ſame with that 
which was formerly ſpoken in all the Scandinavian 
countries, its purity being preſerved i in an extraor- 
dinary degree by the cuſtom which almoſt univer- 
ſally prevails, even among he peaſants, of reading 
the old hiſtorical relations of the exploits of their 
/ anceſtors. The Icelandic tongue, to which the 
Engliſh originally bore a ſtrong reſemblance, is 
varied, with reſpect to pronunciation, into four 
_ Cialedts, and the Daniſh is underſtood on the coaſts. 
The people are in general of a middle ſize, of ſo 
grave and ſerious deportment as very ſeldom to 
laugh, and are well ſhaped ; but, from their food 
and way of life, are inferior in ſtrength and comeli- 
neſs ta the more ſouthern inhabitants of Europe, 
are ſhort-lived, few of them paſſing the age of ſixty, 
and are ſubje@ in middle age to be attacked by 
many grievous diſorders, _— which | are the | 
ſcurvy and elephantiaſfis 4g 
Habits, Both ſexes in Iceland are in adore) coded: in a 
en kind of cloth, called wadmal, manufactured 
among themſelves. It is every where worn black, 
except in the norweſt corner of the iſland, where 
It is the cuſtom to have i white. Their dreſs is ö 


* Troil, let. 5. 


Coxe's Travels in the Northern Countries, vol. 3: 1 8. 
ch. 5. Dublin. | 
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not elegant or ornamental, but nat, cleanly, and | 
ſuited. to the climate. That of the males con+ 


ſiſts of a linen ſhirt; 2 oa Jacket 3 a wide pair of 
breeches ; a ſhort” outſide. coat, called hempa, when 


they travel; a large three-cornered hat; ſhoes, and 


worltes: mn. Some wear ſhaes . from 
Denmark, but the kind moſtly in uſe are of rude 
form reſembling the ancient brogue of Ireland, 


conſiſting of a ſquare piece of leather, ſomewhat 
broader than the length of the foot, ſewed together 
at the toe and heel, and tied on the foot with 


leathern thongs. The female habit is compoſed of 


a ſhift ſewed together at the boſom; a boddice over 
it; a jacket laced before, with long narrow ſleeves 
reaching to the wriſts, with metal buttons on each 


ſide of the opening of the fleeve, and a little black 


collar above, about three inches broad, and ſome- | 


times trimmed with gold cord; a petticoat reach- 
ing to the ancles; and an apron. of wadmal orna- 
mented at top with chaſed buttons, and faſtened to 
a hoop or girdle of metal. The hempa, or upper 


garment, is a hand's breadth ſhorter than the petti- 
coat, cloſe at the neck and wriſts, and adorned 
with facing, like cut velvet, quite to the bottom. 


The head-drefs, which is not permitted to unmar- 
riageable girls, and which ſerves leſs for ornament 


than warmth, conſiſts of ſeveral cloths wrapped 
round the head nearly as high above the forehead 
as the length of the face. Rings are worn on 


the fingers and a n hat is en 


uſed. 


2 Tri, let, 7- 


"th 


Inſtand | 
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Inſtead of their ordinary habit, the men wear a 
| particular ſort when they are employed in-fiſhing. 
This is made-all 'of the tins of ſheep or calves well 
rubbed with train oil, and conſiſts of breeches and 
ſtockings all in one piece laced very tight on the 
waiſt ; a wide jacket faſtened round the neck and 
the middle of the waiſt; and water. ſhoes of thick 
leather; beſide — coarſe Wa eure er next e 
| te ian 

The food of the icolaritiers is varkbtl with the: cir- 
cumſtances of the conſumers. Small quantities of 
bread of ſeveral ſorts, particularly ſour biſcuits, are 
imported from Copenhagen; but the Icelandic 
bread is made of imported rye flour, moiſtened 
with ſour fermented whey, kneaded into dough, 
and formed into cakes a foot broad and three inches 
thick, which, after being boiled in water or whey, 
are dried on a hot ſtone or an jron griddle, The 
lichen Icelandicus, called alſo rock-grafs, is waſhed, 
dried, pounded in a bag, and ſtamped, till it is 
worked into flour, which is boiled into a very pala- 
table pottage or ſtirabout. Flour is alſo made of 
three other kinds of vegetables, which are account- 
ed ſpecies of wild corn. The Icelanders ſeldom 
uſe freſh or ſalt butter, but let it grow ſour before 
they eat it. In this manner it may be kept above 
twenty years, and the leelanders look upon it as 
more wholeſome and palatable than the butter uſed 
among us. It is reckoned better the older it grows, 
and one pound of it then is as much valued as two 
pounds of freſh butter “.“ 
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e eat all kinds of fiſh, ſalted, dried whkout Ae 
ſalt, or preſerved by froſt in winter. The laſt are 
preferred by many, and in general fiſh a little taint- 
ed are preferred to freſh. The fleſh of birds and. 
quadrupeds 1 is ſalted, dried in ſmoke, or preſerved 


in caſks with ſour ferr 


* ited Whey. The only kind 


of cheeſe manufactured in Iceland is made from 
whey boiled into a thick conſiſtence. The bones 


and cartilages of beef and mutton, and alſo the 


bones of codfiſh, firſt diſſolved by boiling in whey, 
and then left to ferment, are eaten with milk. 
They alſo eat with new milk curds preſerved in 


caſks, and ſometimes mixed with black crow. ber- 
ries or juniper berries. © Another article of aliment 
is new milk boiled a long time, and curdled milk 


boiled till it becomes of a red color. Their meals 


are commonly three in the day, about ſeven of the 


clock in the ea. 'two in 1 nee and 
nine in the evening, 7 | 


The common beverage of the Icelanders is Milk. 


One of their liquors, called ſtring, is whey, boiled 
to the conſiſtence of ſour milk, and repoſited | for 


winter. Another, denominated ſyra, is ſour whey, 
kept in caſks, and left to ferment for a year, before 
the expiration of which it is not accounted fit for 


uſe. A third is blanda, which is a compoſition of ET 
water and ſyra, eleven parts of the former and one 


of the latter, mixed however in winter with the 
juice of thyme and of black crow-berries. Strong 


broth - is ſometimes made by SO meat in _ 


inſtead of Water. 


- The - 
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The houſes are various, but in — very 


mean, not excepting even thoſe of the gentry. In 


, 


Manners. 


ſome places they are built of driftwood, in others 
of blocks of lava, with moſs ſtuffed between the 
blocks. The roof is covered with ſods inſtead of 
thatch, and a ſquare hole above ſerves for a chim- 


ney. In place of wood the frame of the roof is 


compoſed ſometimes of ribs of whales. Glaſs win- 


dows are not in uſe, but, in their ſtead, the mem 


branes which ſurround the womb. of the ewe, or, 
which is leſs tranſparent, t the inner membrane of 
the ſtomach of animals, ſtretched over a hoop, and 
laid over an opening in the roof, over which a 
wooden ſhutter is faſtened when the weather is 


_ ſtormy. The houſes of the poorer ſort are extremely 


ſmall, and a fire is hardly ever lighted in them ex- 


cept to dreſs victuals, and then the fuel is laid on 


the ground between three ſtones in place of A 
hearth. 

The Icelanders, generally feaking, are imple 
in their manners and unacquainted with luxury, 
very hoſpitable for the little which they have to 
give, well inſtructed in religious duties and honeſt 


in their dealings, obliging, faithful to their engage- 


ments, extremely obedient to the ordinances of, go- 


vernment, and fo attached to their country, that 
perhaps no people in the world are more addicted, 


when abroad, to the noſtalgia” From a want of 


proper motives they have little induſtry. They are 


not very chearful in converſation, and are much 


addicted to ſuperſtition and credulity. 


Ie. 


LESS 
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The common people here amuſe themſelves in | a 
much more laudable manner than thoſe of their 


rank in moſt other countries, for their chief amuſe- 
ment is to read and recount one to another the hiſ- d 


tories of their anceſtors. A friendly ſalutation is a 


| kiſs on the mouth, not only between perſons. of op- 
polite ſexes, but alſo between thoſe of the ſame ſex, 


male as well as female. Among the miſcellaneous 


cuſtoms we may obſerve that it is a piece of gal- 


lantry for a young man to cleanſe perfectly, for the 


accommodation of his fair one, ſome one of thoſe . 


numerous natural warm baths which are found i in 


the iſland. He alſo preſents her with buttons for 
the ſleeyes of her jacket, on which his name and | 
| Hers are engraved. A bride at her wedding wears, 
cloſe to her face, round her head-dreſs, a crown of 


filver gilt ; two chains round her neck, one hang- 
ing down low, the other reſting on her ſhoulders ; 


' and-befide theſe © a ſmaller chain, from which a 


heart generally hangs, which may be opened' to 


put balſam or ſome other ne of perfume into 
it * 99 ; 


* Troil, let. 7. 
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CALLED Ig" John May? 8 4, and Mauritius, | 
lies with reſpect to Iceland toward the norcaſt, and 
in ſuch a ſituation to the eaſt of Greenland that it 
might rather be accounted an American iſland than 
a European. It received its name from Jan Mayen, 
a Dutchman, who diſcovered it in 1611. Oblong 
and ſmall, but of undetermined extent, perhaps 
about twenty miles in length, it extends from 
ſouthweſt to noreaſt, intenſely cold, barren, deſtitute 
of inhabitants, and ſerving only as a ſtation to 
 whale-fiſhers in ſummer. _ 


7 * 


SPITZBERGEN, 


OR the iles of Spitzberg, improperly called by 
ſome New Greenland, and Eaſt Greenland, ap- 
- Pears from the beſt obſervations to be an inſular 
ſyſtem, compoſed of one great and many ſmaller 
iſlands, all of uncertain ' dimenſions, whoſe range 
toward the north is not fully aſcertained, but to- 
ward the ſouth is * by the wen fn de- 

gree 


SPITZBE RG EN 


of latitude. The face of the country, more 
3 in the weſtern parts of the great iſland, 
compoſed moſtly of naked rocks, is very rugged 0 
and diſmal; the coaſts high, ſteep, and often in- 
acceſſible, but not without harbors; the mountains 
numerous, lofty, of -a duſky aſpect, and pointed 
ſummits. Toward the caſt the aſpe& is leſs rough 
and gloomy ; the mountains neither ſo ſteep, fo 


ſharp at top, nor of ſo black a-hue. From the 


polar poſition" of this dreary region it is expoſed to 


all the rigors of the ar&ic zone. Nine months 
may be aſſigned to the ſeaſon of winter, four of 


which about the brumal folſtice form one continued 
night, the ſun in all that time never appearing 


above the horizon. The falls of ſnow are incon- 
ceivably great, and ſometimes, in a leſs intenſe 
prevalence of cold, the rains are inceſſant. Even 
in the perpetual day of the ſhort ſummer the ice 
and ſnow remain unthawed in the vallies to a vaſt 
depth ; the rays of the ſun, though the heat is op- 
preflive in a dead calm, being too oblique to ope- 


rate to the diſſolution of thoſe huge maſles ; while 
frequently at intervals in the- warmeſt ſeaſons the 
wind blows ſharp, and the waters freeze. 


Under an atmoſphere ſo rigorous, a cold ſo 
fierce and fo little remitting, the land is quite bare 
and barren, yielding no tree or ſhrub of even the 


ſmalleſt ſize, and ſcarcely any vegetables except a 


little moſs. This furniſhes food to a few reindeer, 
which with ſome grey foxes appear to be the only 


terrene quadrupeds of Spitzbergen. Snipes are ob- 
awed to make their appearance * in ſummer, 


but 


[4 Z * . * 
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but in general the land is almoſt. deſtitute of ani 


mals. It is frequently: viſited by the white b bear, a 


moſt flerce and formidable beaſt of prey, with a 
body in ſize equal to that of the ox, a long head 
like that of a dog, and long hair ſoft like wool, 


which purſues its prey on water as well as land, 


chiefly on the floats of ice which fill this part of the 
ocean. The productions of this element, particu- 
larly the whale, form the only inducement for vi- 
fiting this inhoſpitable region, which is quite unin- 


habited, though not abſolutely uninhabitable, ſince, 


more than once, men, accidentally abandoned on 


its ſhores at the end of ſummer, have by great ex- 


ertions contrived to preſerve life till the arrival of 


ſhipping in the ſummer following. Dutch and 


Engliſh merchants, more eſpecially the former, have 
heretofore been principally concerned in the ſend- 


ing of ſhips to Spitzbergen for the fiſhery of the 


whale. This enormous fiſh is killed by a kind of 
ſpear or javelin, called a harpoon, darted into its 


- ſide from the boats attending the ſhip, with a line 


ſome hundred fathoms faſtened to its end, whereby 
the whale, which dives away with prodigious velo- 
city on feeling the wound, may be found again 
when it riſes to the ſurface. A ſingle fiſh is com- 
monly worth two or three hundred pounds, parti- 
cularly that ſpecies which yields the whalebone. 
This fubſtance grows inſtead of teeth in the upper 


jaw in blades or barders, as they are called, ſtand- 


ing like the pipes of an organ, and received, when 
the mouth is ſhut, into a hollow or kind of ſheath 
in the under jaw. The ſovereignty of Spitzbergen 

| | | ER 


CHERRY. ISLAND: 


\ bs claittied by the king of Denmark, though i its firſt 
diſcovery is ſuppoſed to have been made by Sir 


Hugh Willoughby, an Engliſh navigator, in 15533 
and though the ſubjects of Denmark enjoy leſs than 
others the fiſhery in its neighbourhood, for which 


alone i it can be of any value. Among the numerous 1 


iſlands of inferior ſize are Charles-iſle on the welt, 
and Mauritius, called alſo Hackluit' 8 Hleadland, a on 
the norueſt. Ta 
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80 named from Sir Francis Cheriy, an Engliſh : 


gentleman, owner of a ſhip which was ſuppoſed to 
have diſcovered it, but denominated Beat-ifland by 
the Dutch, lies between the coaſts of Spitzbergen 


and Lapland, in a form nearly ſquare, perhaps 
twenty miles over, deſert and barren, but faid to 
be rich in ONS, as lead, virgin es and 
coal. 


NOVAYA Z EMBL IA. 


NOVAYA ZEMBLIA, | 


 CORRUPTLY named by moſt writers Nova 
Zembla, parted from the "main land of Ruſſia by a 
ſhallow channel, called the Strait of Waigatz or 
Waygate, from four to ninety- five fathoms in depth, 
conſiſts of two iſlands of great but unaſcertained 
ſize, divided by a very narrow channel, which from 
ice and other obſtructions appears to be innavigable. 
In its ſteep and difficult coaſts; its high and rugged 
face; the piercing cold of a protracted winter; in 
its barren, bare, and deſert ſurface; and in the 
ſpecies of animals both of the land and ocean which 
are found in the country and its vicinity, it ſcarcely 
differs from Spitzbergen. The coaſts of this deſo- 
late region were partly explored by Burrough in 
1556, and by other navigators, principally Ruſſian, 
fince that time; but whether any veſſel has ever 
failed round its e en extremity we are not in- 
formed. Novaya Zemblia forms a part of the im- 
menſe empire of Ruſſia, but is deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, and ſeems indeed not habitable. The weſtern 
parts are occaſionally viſited by Ruſfians for the 
purpoſe of fiſhing, or of purchaſing furs from the 
Samoyedes, who paſs from the main land over the 


ice into this inſular tract to ſell the product of their 
Hunting *. | 
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* See Forſter's collection of Northern diſcoveries; Coxe's col 
. &c. Allo Tooke's Ruſſia, vol. 3. P. 17. 
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LAPLAND, 


LYING between the gulf of Bothnia, the Ocean, Site, 


and the White-ſea, forms on that ſide the northern 


extremity of the European continent. Its coaſts are 

waſhed by the ocean and the White-ſea, but it no 
where touches the gulph of Bothnia, being many 
miles every where parted thence by the Swediſh 


provinces which border that gulf. To the weſt of 


that inland ſea it advances along the Scandinavian 
Alps and their declivities, between Norway and the 


Swediſh province of Nordland, as far to the ſouth 


as the ſixty-fourth degree of latitude; but on the 


eaſt it ſeems to ſtretch little farther ks the ſouth 


: g 4 
„ 
4 


than the northern angle of that gulf, It is croſſed Face; 


on the northern ſide by the huge chain of Scandi- 

navian Alps, which rifing here to their greateſt 
altitude aſſume the name of the frozen mountains, 
or Alps of ſnow, as glaciers and perpetual winter 


inveſt their tops. This vaſt curved ridge, which in 


its whole courſe through Scandinavia forms nearly 


the figure of a horſe's ſhoe, occupies no ſmall por- 


tion of Lapland. From the main ridge of the Alps 


the country ſhelves to the eaſt and ſouth with leſs 


elevated mountains and hills interſperſed with innu- 
merable fens, lakes, rivers, and foreſts. The whole 


is a wild and dreary ſcene of ſnow-capped mountains, 


huge naked rocks, extenſive moraſſes, traQts covered 


C 5 ; with | 


_  - TAP 1. a N 5. 
with white moſs which appears like ſnow in the 
midſt of ſummer, and vaſt duſky foreſts, whoſe trees 
enveloped in black moſs afford a dead and chearleſs | 
aſpect; while amid theſe frightful ſolitudes ſome 
natural beauties appear, which are heightened by 
contraſt with the gloomy ſcenery around ; ſuch are 
lakes and rivers with foaming cataracts and flowery 
banks, where wild roſes are ſaid to blow of as bright 
a hue as thoſe which flouriſh beneath the hand of 
-  _ culture in climates more benign. The lakes and 
rivers are too numerous and too little known to be 
particularized. The ſtreams of the latter are ob- 
ſtructed in rocky channels, and form great num- 
Lakes. bers of caſcades or waterfalls. The greateſt of the 
lakes is that of Enarea, which: may extend in length 
a hundred Engliſh miles, and like many others, is 
diverſified with a number of iſlands. 
Seaſons, Lapland, like other countries of a polar ſituation, 

; knows only two feaſons, the winter and the ſummer. 
The higher parts of the Alps are clothed with 
perennial ſnow, and throughout the whole country 
nothing is to be ſeen from a little before the end of 
Auguſt to about the middle of May but ſnow and 
ice, the ſnow of enormous depth and drifting with 
the winds in a moſt formidable manner. Almoſt 
| perpetual night inveſts the ſkies during many 

months. The cold, which is all the time intenſe, 

increaſes ſometimes by ſudden fits to ſuch a pitch, as 

to bring inevitable deſtruckion to thoſe wha happen 

to be expoſed to its fury. Yet the winter of Lap- 

land, frightful as it is, has its portion of delight. 
The heavens in the night preſent a ſcene too glori- 
ous 
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LAPLAND 


ous for difcription; meteors of various colors and 
ſtrange fantaſtic forms blazing in the ſky with ſuch | 
a luſtre as is hardly ſurpaſſed by the brightneſs of 


the full moon. 


During its contracted ſummer 


Lapland enjoys continual day, but this genial ſeafon 


is not without even terrible annoyance. 
almoſt perpetual preſence of the ſun the heat be- 
comes vehement in the vallies. 


From 


| the 


Inſects without 


number quicken into life, and riſing on the wing 


tion. 


in clouds from the marſhes and lakes, fill the 
air. The atmoſphere then is hardly fit for reſpira- - 
The inhabitants no ſooner emerge from their 
| huts than their noſes, mouths, and ears are filled 
with ſome kinds of flies, while others inflict intoler- 


able pain with their ſtings. To eſcape this peſt one 


part of the Laplanders retreat to the mountains, 
where the air is cool by the vicinity of the glaciers, 
others to the ſhores of the ocean or the White-ſea, 
and thoſe who remain keep inceſſant fires, involv- 


ing themſelyes in ſmoke to repel the flies. W 


inds 


are ſaid ſometimes to blow with incredible fury, 
and ſometimes in ſummer to bring from the ocean 


viſion. 
ſnow, and leave the traveller no other ſhift for his 
life than to lie flat on the ground, and ſuffer himſelf 


ſuch denſe fogs or clouds as almoſt to preclude all 


In winter theſe hurricanes fill the air with 


to be buried under the 9880 until the ſtorm ſub- 


ſides . | 
In the ſhort Fe active fins of this arctic Products. 
region the vegetation is extremely rapid, the herbage 


* Scheffer's Hiſtory of Lapland, p. 7. 


Oxford, 1674. 


and 
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and leaves of trees coming. to full growth in a ſur 
prizing ſhort ſpace after the diſſolution of the ſnows. 
Barley is ripe in eight weeks after its committal to 
the ground, and rye in leſs than ten: but excepting 
a very few ſmall patches in the ſouth ſown with corn, 


chiefly rye and buck-wheat, agriculture is unknown 
in Lapland. The whole country is an immenſe | 
. wilderneſs and deſart, whoſe principal vegetable 


productions are trees and moſs. The former, moſtly 
fir, larch, and fmall beech, form vaſt, but not very 
denſe foreſts. Of the latter, which is in great vari- 
ety, the chief kind, called by botaniſts lichen rar 
giferinus, the food of reindeer, is white like ſnow, 


occupying many tracts of conſiderable extent“. With 


reſpect to other vegetables, I ſhall only obſerve that 
berries of a pleaſant flavor, and of many different 
kinds, abound in the vaſt wilds of this rude coun- 


try, and ſerve for food to ſeveral ſpecies of ine, | 


as well as ingredients in that of men, 
The rivers and lakes of Lapland abound in fiſh, 
particularly ſalmon. In ſummer the multitudes of 
wild fowl terrene and aquatic, eſpecially the latter, 
are prodigious and almoſt incredible ; but moſt of 
them particularly the aquatic tribes, migrate to the 
ſouth when winter, converting: all the waters into 
ice, precludes their ſubſiſtence. On the diſſolution 
of the ſnow they return in great flocks, and find an 
abundant food in the grubs of the gnats and other. 
inſects. The principal terrene fowl are the tetraones 
or birds of the partridge tribe, which are taken in 
ſuch numbers as to conſtitute the chief ſuſtenance of 


” Linnei Flora Lapponichs p. 332. | 
h „„ 35 the 


1 „ 
p the inkabitancearthe end of ſummer, and alfo to be 


he exported in large quantities, particularly to Stock- 
o | Holm. Among the quadrupedes are the ſable, the 
8 ermine, and others of the weaſel Kind bearing 
n, valuable fur; the glutton, a | moſt voracious 
n animal between three and four feet long, which 
ſe ſeems alſo of the weaſel kind; the bear, the 
bs. wolf, the fox, and the lynx. Squirrels are. alſo 
ly ſaid to be very numerous, and frequently . to 
ry commit themſelves, perhaps for the ſake of migra- 
A tion, to the mercy. of the waves on lakes and rivers 
n · on pieces of bark, expanding their tails to the wind - 
88 for ſails, and thus to be drowned in great numbers. 
t The migrations of the ſquirrels appear quite irre- The lem - 
at gular, probably from an accidental failure of ſuſ. mus. 
nt. tenance, as are thoſe of the lemmus, a ſmall qua- 
"A drupede of the rat kind, whoſe. chief habitation 
ls, ſeems to be the great Alpine chain, and whoſe food 
i is graſs, reindeer-moſs, and other vegetables, among 55 
h, ß which it makes its lodgment under the ſnow, with 
of ſpiracles, or breathing-holes through it for the com- 
T, munication of air. At uncertain periods they 
of ' migrate in immenſe multitudes, commonly. toward 
he the ſouth into Norway or Sweden, barking like | 
to little dogs, deſtroying every vegetable in their way 
n like an army of locuſts, and purſuing a direct line. 
wn of march, from which neither water, fire, nor 
2 force of any kind can make them deviate, till they 
hs periſh by hunger, by the jaws: of predacious animals 
in _ which purſue them, or in ſome . water which Reindeer: 
ap _ terminates their courſe. | 


Supremely eminent in utility above all the hor 
quadrupeds of Lapland is the reindeer, of which 
| we 
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we find two ſorts, the wild and the tame'; the Goa 
mer ſuperior in ſize and in ſtrength, but fan inferior 
in value, its breed, when domeſticated, continuing 


reſtive, and not eaſily manageable. The latter is 
leſs in ſize than the ſtag, but of a ſtronger and more 


vigorous frame. It is admirably adapted to the 
frozen regions of the north, and ſignally uſeful td 
the hardy tribes who inhabit thoſe rigorous'climates; 
particularly the Laplanders, who ſurpaſs all other 
people in the culture of this excellent animal. Its 


Hair, which at firſt after ſhedding i is brown, turns 


afterward grey, and grows ſo thick, that when it is 
ſeparated by the hand the ſkin no where appears 
uncovered.” With its noſe which is caſed with a 
hard and thick hide, and with its feet; it digs through - 
the frozen ſnow to come at the lichen-or moſs which 
conſtitutes its winter's food, and which it diſcovers 
by the acuteneſs of its ſmell. In ſummer it ſubſiſts 
on various vegetables, aſcending, it at liberty, the 
lofty Alps, which in that ſeaſon are its favorite 
abode. Commonly, the males intended for draft are 
deptived, when young, of the generative power, by 
which operation they become ſo large and hand: 


ſome, that a Laplander compliments his neighbour 
by calling him an emaſculated reindeer- . 


Theſe animals are the only cattle of Lapland 
whoſe inhabitants they furniſh' with many neceſſa- 
ries and conveniences of life. Their fleſh and milk 
form the principal part of this people's food; their 
fkins are uſed for clothing and other purpoſes; their 


bones and horns are fabricated into various en | 


. 1 « N 2 n 


15 Tooke, vol i. 7. 12. 
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their ſinews are ſplit into thread for ſewing; and 
the animals themſelves while alive ſerve as horſes 
for draft in winter, and for the carrying of ſmall bur- 
thens on the back in ſummer. The vehicle drawn 
by the reindeer is called a ſledge. It is formed 
like a boat, excepting the hinder part, which is 
rounded or flat at the end. It is eovered with a 
hide, the hair outſide and pointing backward. This 
vehicle, generally ſo ſmall as barely to admit one 


perſon to ſit in it, is harneſſed by a ſtrap, which 


paſſing between both the hind and forelegs of the 
animal, is faſtened to a collar or cloth about its 
neck. The traveller ſits in the ſledge, holding in 


his left hand a tein tied on the horns of the beaſt, 


and in his Tight, with which he balances the vehicle, 
a kind of ſtaff or ſtick to prevent his veſſel from 
ſtriking againſt rocks or trees. When the reindeer 
thus harneſſed finds himſelf on a ſmooth tract of 
frozen ſnow, he commonly ruſhes forward with a 


fury which ſeems to mark his impatience to be rid 


of his burthen, his feet crackling like the claſhing 
of flints as he runs. The rapidity of his motion 
has been hyperbolically compared to the flight of a 
bird by ſome travellers. He will run thirty Englith 
miles without ſtopping for reſt or refreſhment, and 
will draw a man eighty miles in a day; but the lat- 


ter exertion. moftly occaſions the death of the crea- 
ture. In general the ſwiftneſs of this animal is by 
no means ſo great as has been believed ; its ordi- 


nary rate of travelling being only four miles an 
hour. It is never ridden like a horſe, its back 


1 tao ek 220 to bear a man, or evem a ſaddle 


without | 
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Abou fatigue; yet by a pole acroſs this part it 
carries a ſmall burthen in ſummer, when the ou 
ing of the ledge is impraQticable *. „ e 
The animals of Lapland furniſh its inhabitants 
with their articles of exportation, which are chiefly - 
the ſkins and fur of quadrupeds, ſuch as ermines, 


* fables, martins, ſquirrels, black, white, and vari- 
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ouſly colored foxes, bears, lynxes, and wolves, 
The fur, on account of the extreme cold, is of 
extreme fineneſs, and bears a high price, inſomuch 
that the balance of trade between the Laplanders 
and their neighbours is much in favour of the for- 
mer. Their chief traffic is with the Swedes and 
Norwegians, eſpecially the latter, from whom they 
purchaſe meal, cloth, cutting tools, various utenſils, 
hardware, neats, goats, and ſheep*, Theſe kinds 
of cattle are imported in very ſmall numbers, are 
milked i in ſummer, and killed at-the beginning of 
winter, none being ever kept in that ſeaſon as no 
fodder is ever ſtored f. The bowels of the earth 
ſeem by no means deficient in minerals, particularly 
the ore of iron, ſome great maſſes of which have 
been diſcovered and mined in the ſouth by the 
Swedes, to augment the quantity of that metal 
Which is the baſis of their commerce. 

Mines are ſunk only in the ſouthern part of the 
Swediſh diviſion of this country, for the vaſt ridge 
21 Scandinavian Alps parts Lernt into __ 


* Coxe, Book 7. . ä £3 SM 
+ Tooke, vol. i. p. 20. 1 
8 Scheffer, p. 91. 
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. primary diviſions, which take their names ou the | 


countries on which they border, and fo whoſe 
monarchs they are ſubject. The leaſt of theſe is 


; Norwegian or Daniſh Lapland, which extends all 

* along the northern ſide of the huge Alpine ridge 

, and is bounded by the ocean. This. diviſion is 

3 ſubje&t to the king of Denmark, as monarch of 

b Norway, and regards for the ſeat of its govern- 

f ment the ſmall fortreſs of Wardhuus in an iſland 

n near the main. In the eaſt is the Ruſſian or Muſ- 

$ covite Lapland, ſubje& to Ruſſia, and bounded by 

5 the White-ſea, whoſe immediate ſeat of government 

1 is the ſmall town of Kola on a river of that name, 

J which forms a port at its influx into the ocean. On 

, the ſouth is Swediſh Lapland, the greateſt and belt 

s of the three great diviſions, ſubje& to Sweden, and 

e ſubdivided into the ſeven Lapmarks of Kiemi, Tor- 

f nea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, Angermannia, and 

0 Jemptland, which take their names. from the ter- 

h ritories of Sweden on which they border, and on 

y which they are conſidered to depend or from the 

* rivers which hold their courſe through thele: and 

- the cognominal Swediſh provinces. F 

al Io give the dimenſions of theſe diviſions is im- 

poſſible, ſince no geographical ſuryeys warrant ſuch 

e a ſtatement, nor can the extent of the whole be 

e given with any pretenſions to accuracy. The length Extent. 

re of Lapland is above ſeven hundred Engliſh miles, | 
its breadth in ſome parts between three and four 
hundred, and its area may contain ſeventy millions 
of Engliſh acres. Its population is thin in the ex- Popula- | 

7 treme. In all Ruſſian Lapland are counted few tien. 


more 


People. 
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more than twelve hundred families or ſix thouſand 
perſons *. The Norwegian diviſion can hardly be 
ſuppoſed better peopled ; nor have we good reaſon 


to believe that Swediſh Lapland, though it contains 


a few tracts of a better kind, and ſome cantons 
more civilized, can boaſt a much leſs thin popula- 
tion. No towns are to be found excepting Kola in 
the Ruſſian diviſion, and a few willages, chiefly in 


the weſt where mines have been opened by the 


Swedes. We might almoſt hazard a conjecture, 
from ſuch information as has been received, that 
the inhabitants of all this extenſive region exceed 
not the number of forty thouſand, g fall 
ſhort of even that amount. 

The inhabitants of Lapland, excepting a very 
how coloniſts from Norway, Ruſſia, and Sweden, 
particularly the laſt on account of mines, are abo- 
riginals of the country diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Laplanders. At what time preciſely they came 
under the dominion of the three powers, to whom 
they are now ſubject, we are not informed; much 


leſs can we inveſtigate the earlier events which may 
have taken place among them. They are doubtleſs 


a branch of the Finns deſcribed by Tacitus under 
the name of Fenni, a great original ſtock whence 


many modern ' tribes derive their pedigree. Six 


centuries ago they bore the denomination of Skride- 
Finnas, which might ſignify either wandering Finns, 
or ſkating Finns; and even at this day the Norwe- 
pions call their country or Finland. | 


* Tooke, vol. i. p. 5. 
| - «© Their 


ir 
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« Their language is of Finniſh origin, and com- 
prehends ſo many dialects that it is with difficulty 
they underſtand each other. They pronounce all 
the ſyllables with a hardneſs which gives their ſongs 


a ſort of howling or barking ſound, ' which to 


ſtrangers is very difagreeable *.” It is doubtleſs 


an ancient language, being varied like the Greek 


and Latin by declenſions and compariſons J. The 


term Lap, which is ſuppoſed to have been intended 
to denote- baniſhed, as it bears that ſignification in 
the Finniſh tongue, was not applied to this people 


nor their country till toward the end of the twelfth. 


century; nor is it in uſe with the Laplanders them- 
ſelves, who in their own language are called /ame 


or ſome, which imports in its meaning the inhabi- 
tants of a fenny country; whence came the Gothic 


* Tooke, vol. i. p. 98 


+ Here follow from Scheffer, (p. 8, 79, che declenſion of 
a noun, the compariſon of an adjective, and the preſent tenſe 
indicative of a verb. 


| Immel Ged. . 

Nom. Immel Nom. Immeleck 
Gen. Immele Gen. Immeliig 
Dat. Immela 5 Dat. . Immewoth 
Acc. Immel & Ace. Immeliidh 
Voc. O Immel Voc. O Immeœleck 
Abl. Immeliſt Abl. Immeœliie 


Mun lem, I am 
| 


Tun læcl, thou art 
oO; Yun l bes 


St | : ys 
e greater Mi lap, we are 
Stouramus, greateſt 5 
5 Sii le, you are 


Tac It, they are 
denomination 
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denomination of Fenns or Finns, - latinized in the 
word Fenni, which was uſed by Tacitus. 


The Laplanders ate in general of a middle fine, 
or rather below that ſtature, but not ſo ſhort as we 


find them often repreſented, ſome few being even 


ſix feet in height.“ They are commonly lean of 


body, light, well ſhaped, active, and vigorous; 
their legs ſlender, their features tolerably regular, 


excepting that the face is moſtly flattiſh, the fore- 
head ſomewhat prominent, the cheeks fallen, the 
eyes hollow and often terider or bleared, the noſe a 
little flatted, and the mouth wide. The beard is 
thin, the eyes of a dark-grey color, the hair brown, 
and probably darker than its natural hue by their 
mode of life, as is their complexion which is ren- 


dered very ſwarthy by the aſperity of the cold, the 
want of cleanlineſs, and the thick ſmoke of their 


habitations. Though they are otherwiſe well-built 
and ſtrait, they commonly walk in a leaning poſture, 
bending forward a little at the loins, a habit which 
they contract from their manner of ſitting on the 
ground in their low huts or cabbins.+ 

The garments of the Laplanders are made of the 
{kins and fur of animals, and ſometimes alſo partly 
of cloth, but they are unacquainted with linen. 
They are varied with the occaſion, one ſort being 
worn in ſummer, another in winter, one at home, 


another abroad. The ſhoes are of rein deer-ſkin, 


turning ak and pointed at the toes, each made 


* Scheffer, p. 99. 
N Tooke, vol. I. U p. Te Scheffer, P. 12. 91 


of 
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of two pieces ſewed together in ſuch manner that 1 


the hair, which is left outward, points forward in 


one piece and backward in the other, in order to 
prevent ſlipping, and render the ſtep more firm. 
The breeches, or trowſers, are of the ſame ſtuff, 
the hair alſo outward, tight to the limbs, and de- 
ſcending quite to the feet, ſo as to ſerve alſo the 


| purpoſe of ſtockings. A kind of cyperus- graſs, 


dried, combed, and rubbed, is placed in ſuch man- 
ner as to envelope the feet and legs all over, inſide 

the ſhoes and trowſers. The gloves are ſtuffed 
with the ſame. This is not only a moſt powerful 
preſervative againſt cold in winter, but alſo prevents 
the ſweating of the feet in ſummer, and the injuries 
which might be received by collifion againſt hard 
bodies in walking or running. On the body is a 
kind of doublet made to fit the ſhape, and open at 


the breaſt, Over this is a coat of leather or of 


cloth, ornamented with fur or ſlips of cloth of va- 
rious colors, furniſhed with ſleeves, and with ſkirts 
which deſcend to the knees or lower, and girt cloſe 


to the body by a belt which is decorated with plates, 


ſtuds, or buttons of filver, tin, or braſs, and to 
which are appended at the belly a knife, and a bag 


and purfe containing inftruments for making fire, 
_ Imoking apparatus, and other neceſſary or conve- 


nient articles. The caps are edged with fur, 
pointed at top, and the four ſeams adorned with 
liſts of a different color from that of the cap. The 


Ruſſian Laplanders generally uſe the ſkins of rats 


for the borders of their caps.” The women wear 
the ſame habits with _ alterations and additions. 
Le 


BAPLAND 


The collat of the coat ſtands higher, and the ſkins 


appear to deſcend lower. The girdle is broader, 
and ornamented; not with ſtuds, but wire, or with 


plates engraved with figures. They wear ker. | 


chiefs, and little aprons of painted cloth; rings on 
their fingers, and car-rings, to which they ſome- 
times hang chains of ſilver which paſs two or three 


times ound the neck. They are often dreſſed i in 


caps folded after the manner of turbans. They 
wear alſo caps to the ſhape of the head, but all are 
ornamented with the embroidery of braſs wire,. or 
at leaſt with liſts of different colors.“ Ornamental 
chains are fixed on the girdle in front, which, toge- 
ther, with rings and all other trinkets, are ſaid 
commonly to make a weight of -no leſs than twenty 


pounds; a cumbrous decoration we may eaſily . 


ſuppoſe; but ſuch i is barbaric vanity | 
To enter minutely into the varieties of attire 00- 
caſionally worn by both ſexes is quite unneceſſary; 
Sometimes boots are uſed, coats of rein deer ſkin 
with the hair outward, and caps reaching to the 
thoulders, incloſing the whole head, with a hole i in 
front for viſion. Such caps are uſeful againſt the 
fierce cold of winter, and the perſecuting flies of 
ſummer. Some caps are made of the ſkins of birds 
with the feathers, and ſometimes even with the 
head and wings remaining. . An article of female 


dreſs is a piece of red or other colored cloth, ſpan- 


gled with ſtuds, hanging from about the neck 


\ 


* Tooke, vol. 1. p. 06 17. 
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down the breaſt, and terminating below in a EY | 
'The moſt common color. of the cloth worn by the 
Laplanders is grey; ſom 1etimes it is red, | blue, or 
green; but never black, for Wann this they have 
a remarkable antipathy. 


The Laplanders are in general of a W dlpo- Difſpott 
ſition, -obedient to their ſuperiors, unpractiſed in tion. 


lying or hypocriſy, little or nat at all acquainted | 
with theft; yet, at the ſame time, cheats in com- 
merce, miſtruſtful or ſuſpicious, and ſo lazy that 
neceſſity alone commonly rouſes them to action. 
They have no ſmall ſhare of national pride, and 
ſuch a partiality for the place of their nativity, that 
when they are removed elſewhere, they commonly 
die of the noſtalgia, or longing to return. They 
are ſubject to an extreme irritability of the nervous 
ſyſtem, particularly the women, who are apt to fall 
into ſwooning fits, or even a temporary frenzy, 
from very ſlight cauſes, ſuch as the falling of a 
ſpark of fire towards them, or the ſudden ſight of 
an uncommon, or unuſual object. During theſe 
paroxyſms of terror they deal blows around with 
whatever they happen to find, and on recovering 


from the. fit are utterly ignorant of. all which ha 


paſſed. As the ſame is the caſe with other tribes 
who inhabit the like rigorous climes in the north 
of Aſia, this may perhaps be partly the effect of the f 
intenſe coldneſs}of the air, but it may alſo be partly 
occaſioned by education, ſince their imaginations | 
are accuſtomed to be alarmed with gloomy terrors 
from their belief in the apparition of ſpirits and the 
power of magic. In their familiar converſations 
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x tion. 


: Diſeaſes. 


the hearers are often obſerved to move their lps ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as the ſpeakers: how far 
this may ariſe from habit or ſympathetic affections, 


1 is * LAND. 


thoſe, who have made the obſervation, have not 
explained. Nor are we informed of the cauſe of 


the eaſy parturition of the Lapland women, who 


are generally delivered without difficulty, and with- 
out the midwife's aid, the huſband being the only 


accoucheur; a neceſſary practice where the habits. 


tions are ſo diſtant one from another, as moſtly to 


preclude the aſſiſtance of women.“ As the exceflive 


rigor of the climate, and the hard manner of liv. 


Ing, deſtroy great numbers in early youth, ſo that 


hardly any can arrive at maturity but thoſe who 
have from nature a robuſt conſtitution ; how far a 


vigorous frame of body may account for this facili. 
ty, which is commonly ſuppoſed to have no place 
in cold regions, men of medical en wie 


perhaps form a judgement. | 

Their freedom from care, their temperance, their 
continual exerciſe, and the elevated ſituations where 
they commonly dwell, may contribute much to the 
ſtrength of their conſtitution, yet few live to 2 
very advanced age. Their common diſeaſes are 
the itch, the pthiſic and putrid fevers. They are 
ſubject to inflammations of the eyes, the effects of 


ſnow and ſmoke. The remedies uſed are moſtly 


idle charms, and ſuperſtitions ceremonies. In 
wounds however they apply the turpentine extract 
ed from the fir; and for the itch they make baths 


* Tooke, vol. 1. p. 8. 23. 
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in which they infuſe the bark of the birch. In in- 
ternal diſeaſes they drink the freſh blood of a wild 
rein deer. If they feel any part of the body out of 
order their moſt uſual remedy is fire. In every 
ſpecies of external pain they light muſhrooms pre- 


pared like touchwood, and burn it on the part affect 
ed till the ſkin cracks and baxits, 


57 5 be: 


Excepting very few, who in Swediſh Lapland i in- Mode of | 


habit ſmall villages or _ hamlets, the Laplanders all 
purſue an erratic life, having no determinate ſpot of 
abode, but wandering from place to place as conve- 


nience requires. Theſe erratic people are diſtin- 


guiſhed hy the names of hunters and herdſmen, ac- 
cording to the different modes of ſubſiſtence which 
they adopt. The former have generally a few rein- 
deer, ſometimes none, and ſubſiſt by fiſhing and 
hunting. They dwell in winter in the woods, and 
in ſummer in the vicinity of lakes, rivers, or the 
ſea. Their inſtruments of hunting are various, 
traps, clubs, guns, ſpears, and blunted arrows. 


The laſt are uſed for ſquirrels and other ſmall ani- 


mals of precious fur, that the ſkin may not be in- 
jured. The herdſmen inhabit the woods in winter. 
and the mountains in ſummer, depending for ſuſ⸗ 
tenance on their herds of reindeer, which are more 
or leſs numerous. The property of a rich Lap- 


lander is from ſix hundred to a thouſand of theſe 


animals. They mark them on the ears and divide 
them into claſſes, ſo that they inſtantly perceive 
when any of them have ** notwithſtanding 


M Tooke, vol. 1. p. 23. 
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Snow- 
ſhoes. 


Huts. 
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that they cannot reckon their number. When þ po- 


verty aſſails a herdſman by the death of his rein- 


deer by diſeaſes to which they are” ſubject, he com- 
mits the remnant of his herd to a friend and be- 


comes a hunter, at leaſt for a time till fortune be- 


comes more propitious.* * Both "hunters and herdf- 
men uſe a kind of ſkates or ſnow ſhoes in winter, 
the former to overtake wild beaſts in the chaſe, the 
latter to guard their herds from predacious quadru- 


pedes. Theſe conſiſt each, of a very ſmooth board 
fix or ſeven feet long, one of the pair longer than 


the other commonly by a foot, turning upward be- 


fore, and covered beneath with ſkin, the hair out- 


ward and pointing back, to prevent retrograde ſlid- 
ing in ſteep aſcents. The foot is faſtened on the 
middle of the ſkate by a withe or ſtrap, and the 
ſkater holds in his hand a ſtaff with a round knob 
on the lower end, with which he puſhes himſelf 
along the frozen ſnow with ſuch ſwiftneſs, as'to 
overtake any quadrupede, aſcending and deſcending 
ſteep mountains with wonderful dexterity. T? 
The habitations of both hunters and herdſmen 
are temporary hovels built nearly in the form of 
obtuſe cones or pyramids, little more than fix feet 
high. The frame is of poles or flender trunks of 
trees, ſet aſlant in the ground, and meeting above, 
where a hole is left to ſerve the double Purpoſe of 
chimney and window. The covering is various 


- 


according to the views or circumſtances of the 


» Danke, vol. 1. p. 11. 13. 
I Scheffer, p. 99, 100. 


owner, 


ler, 


pieces of felt, which open aſunder in the manner 


is divided into ſeparate apartments by logs or up- 


hut, which is too low to admit that poſture. On 


which would otherwiſe torment them, ſuſpending 
however theſe coverings by ropes faſtened to the 


to carry with them all their utenſils and proviſions. 


| ſtorehonſes, of which each tamily has a few, rang- Store- 


EF 3 


owner, briars, birch-bark, linen, turf, coarſe cloth, | 
felt, or ſkins of reindeer. The herdſmen, taking a 


more extenſive range than the hunters, and return- 


ing more rarely to the ſame ſpot, commonly once 
only in a year, have leſs durable huts, and almoſt 
deſtroy them when they remove, carrying away the 
covering, which is generally of a portable nature, 
ſuch as felt or cloth. The door is formed of two 


of curtains. The fire 1s placed in the middle of | 
the floor, and over it hangs a kettle or pot ſuſpend- 
ed by a chain from the top of the hut. The floor 


right ſticks placed at ſmall diſtances, but otherwiſe 
the whole hut conſiſts of one room. The floor is 
covered with branches of trees, and over theſe are 
ſpread ſkins or pieces of felt, on which the family 
ſit in a ſquat poſition, never ſtanding upright in the 


the ſame they lie to ſleep at night, ſtripping them- 
ſelves quite naked, and covering. themſelves with 
ſkins or blankets, which in ſummer they draw en- 
tirely round the head to preclude the acceſs of flies, 


roof, ſo as to leave ſome room for breathing. In 
winter, beſide. the coverlets under which they lie, 
they thruſt the feet into a bag ſtuffed with fur to 
preſerve the heat. As in their frequent migrations 


would be difficult, theſe are diſtributed in ſmall 


ed houſes. 
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ed at convenient diſtanees in the woods. Theſe 
repoſitories are made of boards in the form of 


pigeon houſes, perched on poſts, or rather the | 


Cradle. 


trunks of trees cut for that purpoſe at the height of 


ſix or eight feet from the ground. The aſcent is by 
a notched ſtick inſtead of a ladder, and the en- 


trance a ſort of trap door, which opens by being 


puſhed upward, and ſhuts by its own weight. The 
Laplanders never plunder the ſtorehouſes of their 


i neighbours, though they are left entirely to their 
- mercy ; a ſtrong proof of their abſtinence from 
theft! but ſometimes the bear breaks them open 


for the ſake of the proviſions; on which account 


the ſupporting trunks ire ſometimes ſtripped of 


the bark, and anointed with greaſe, to render them 
too ſlippery for the bears or mice to climb *. 
„ The houſehold furniture of the Laplanders 


- conſiſts of iron or copper kettles, wooden cups very 
| neatly cut, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin, or 
even ſilver baſons; to theſe may be added the im- 


plements of fiſhing and hunting.“ One article of 


furniture which is always brought along with the 


family is the cradle. This is very ſmall and light, 
made of wood in form of a weaver's ſhuttle. It is 
ſuſpended in the hut by a rope faſtened to the roof, 
or in fine weather on the branch of a tree, and in- 

ſtead of rocking i is ſwung backwards and forwards. 
In journies it is carried on the back of the mother. 
The infant, quite naked as to clothes, lies in this 


4 


1 Tooke, vol. f, p. 14, 16. Scheffer, p. 83. 86, 90. 
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1 on a kind of red moſs, and is covered with £ 


4 a piece of fur faſtened to the cradle by a ſtring *. 
* Little furniture is uſed for their 20commodation 
K at meals. Every Laplander carries about him a 
5 knife, a ſpoon, and a little cup for drinking. The _ 
4 diſhes containing the food are placed on a mat 
8 | ſpread on the floor, around which men and women 
= | fit ſquat promiſcuouſly, and to each is divided a 


ſeparate portion, that none may be injured by the 
; voracity of others. Their food is various. In the Food. 
beginning of ſummer it conſiſts chiefly of the eggs 


bn of water-fowl ; in the reſt of that ſeaſon. birds of 
K various kinds; and in winter dried fiſh, fleſh, rein- 
85 deer's milk and cheeſe. They eat every kind of fiſh 
nn which they can take, and all ſorts of wild animals, © 

| not excepting birds of prey and carnivorous, qua- 
rs drupedes, but the fleſh of the bear is their moſt de- 
ry | licate meat. Fleſh and fiſh dried for preſervation 
or in the open air are eaten raw without any kind of 
. dreſſing; but freſh meat receives a moderate, or 
of rather light boiling. The moſt common fleſh is 
1 that of the reindeer, of whoſe blood alſo they make 
ht, puddings by putting it alone, or mixed with ber- 
= ries, into the ſtomach of the ſame animal, and boil- 
X ing it to the requiſite conſiſtence. , Fiſh boiled, 
_ | boned, mixed with berries, and pounded into a 
PY maſh, is eaten with ſpoons. Berries of ſeveral 
hs ſorts, particularly a red kind, which are probably 
his cranberries, are much uſed, not only mixed thus 

| with aim ood, but prepared in other ways, and 

” Tooke, vol. 1 p. 15, 24. Scheffer; p. 123. 
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are 1 eien for ſtore, like other proviſions, by the 
intenſe cold, Part of the frozen' ſtore is milk, 
poured into the ſtomach of a reindeer, congealed - 
into a ſolid maſs by the cold, and occafionally : 
chopped with a hatchet when a piece is required 


for uſe. A ſort of ſweet milk, curdled by means 


of the herb ſanicle, and retaining all 'its cream, is 


done of the greateſt dainties of a Laplander, A kind | 


of ſoup is made of a ſpecies of cheeſe which is of ſo 
unctuous or fat a nature as to take fire on the ap- 
plication af a candle. Until lately, when bread 
was introduced into Swediſh Lapland, its uſe was 
unknown. Some flour and meal is imported and 
made into ſtirabout or gruel. The ſeaſoning of 
their food is the fat of ſea-dogs and ſalt, if they can 


procure it, or inſtead thereof the inner bark of the 
pine, dried and prepared by a long proceſs. Their 


drink is water, often ſwallowed warm from the 
kettle in winter, water mingled with milk, whey, 


broth of fleſh or fiſh, and ſpirituous liquor when 


procurable, but luckily for them this is ſcarce ®. 
The hunting of the Laplanders not only fur- 


niſhes them with much of their food and clothes, 


but alſo the means of paying their tributes to the 

ſovereigns to whom they are reſpe ctively ſubje&. 
"Theſe tributes paid in furs or money are light, inſo- 
much that, though by rambling from place to place 
ſome pay tribute to two ſoyereigns, or even to all 
the three, in one year, hardly any diſpute ever 
happens on this account. They have no order of 


1 Tooke, vol. 1. P. 17s 205 Scheer, + 91, 93-. Done, 
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nobility among them, nor any other diſtinction of 


ranks than the ſuperiority of age or property. The 
deſire of procuring the latter is ſaid to be their pre- 


dominant paſſion. Beyond their tributes and the 
reſpect of ſuperiors, they ſeem to have little idea of | 
government, but live in harmony without the co- 
erſive interpoſition of the magiſtrate, preſerved in 


the bleſſings of liberty by the horrors of their cli- 


mate, their nomadic mode of life, and che favage 
nature of their country. 
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Excepting ſome under the Ruſſian government, Religion. 


who are {till Pagans, the Laplanders have been bap- 
tized and are become Chriſtians of the Lutheran 


church in the Swediſh and Daniſh diviſions, of the 
Greek in the Ruſſian territories. For the perform. 
ance of divine ſervice eight churches are maintained 


in Swediſh Lapland. The religion however of the 
baptized Laplanders is only a compound of Chriſtian 
and Pagan ceremonies. They . ſtill retain moſt of 
their Pagan ſuperſtitions, and many hold in belief 
the ancient ſyſtem of polytheiſm, in which was ac- 
knowledged a ſupreme God, under whom were 
ſuppoſed many ſubordinate deities, benevolent and 
malignant, male and female. Several mountains, 
lakes, and rivers are held ſacred, as the immediate 
habitations of certain divinities, and muſt not be 
approached without reverential awe, and the per- 
tormance of ſolemn rites. On Saturday, the old 
Pagan ſabbath of the Laplanders, accounted ſtill 
holy, they bathe in the rivers in ſummer, the two 
ſexes often Promiſcuoully. 


Among 


* 
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Among the ſuperſtitious practices of the ho 
pf cairn too numerous and unimportant'to be enu- 
merated here, is that of conſulting certain impoſ- 
tors, reputed magicians, for the direction of their 
conduct, and their information in matters of the 
higheſt concern. To this end the magician 
makes uſe of his _— drum, which is a box of 
an oval ſhape, covered at one fide with a ſkin, and 

furniſhed on the other with ſeveral ſtrings and 
pieces of iron to rattle and make a noiſe. Strange 
figures intended to repreſent the heavenly bodies, 
beaſts, and birds, with many other characters, are 
drawn on the ſkin. The ſorcerer puts a ring upon 
his drum, and beats on it with his drumſtick, which 
is made of the moſly horn of the reindeer, and ac- 
. cording to the figure on which the vibration of the 
{kin cauſes the ring to fall, he anſwers all queſtions 
concerning former or future events. At the ſame 
time he invokes the ſpirits to afliſt his drum, and 
during this mummery falls into a fit, during which 
his ſoul is ſuppoſed to be with the ſpirits of the air, 
hearing their converſe and learning the decrees of 
heaven. It is not at all ſurpriſing that people of 
ſuch principles ſhould be fertile in viſions, appari- 
tions, and childiſh tales ; 4 and ſo the Laplanders are 
to a degree. They never mention the bear by his 
name, but call him the old one with the fur cloak. 
They imagine that their magicians polleſs the power 
of controling the winds and the rain, of producing 
and deſtroying inſects, © of ſpeaking to ſpirits, and a 
thouſand other fooleries. But they believe at the 
ſame time that thunder is inimical to the magicians, 


and 
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and hence their proverb it were not for elvandey | 


the world would be defiroyed by magic. They attri- 
bute ſingular effects to certain words and phraſes, 


and ſcarcely undertake any thing pm a _ 
ous charm *. 


As true religion motivates comfors and utility; | 


ſo the effects of ſuperſtition are of a_diffetent kind. 
Of its evils among the Laplanders I ſhall only no- 
tice two or three. By their dependence on charms 


and magic for the cure of diſeaſes, theſe often be- 


come inveterate and mortal. As a reindeer, which 


has drawn a dead body, muſt never afterwards be 
uſed, the interment even of a parent frequently oc- 
caſions a tedious diſpute among the children. The 


balance of trade is ſo much in their favor that con- 


ſiderable ſums of money are brought into their 


country; but ſo much of this as is not immediately 


required for uſe is hidden in the earth, together 


with their plate and other moſt valuable effects; and 


as they believe that theſe are of uſe in the other 


world, they diſcloſe not the place of concealment 


even at the point of death, by which means the 


beſt part of their property is loſt to their families. 
Women are conſidered as in ſome degree impure: 
to approach the conſecrated places, or make any 
offering to the Pagan deities, would be a crime in 
them: they muſt not touch the hunting weapons, 
nor even the beaſts brought home from the chaſe, 
until they are prepared for food: to meet them in 
going on any buſineſs of moment would be omi- 


* Tooke, vol. I, P. 30, 31; 33. 
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nous : on this account a back-door in the hat i is 
appropriated to the men, partic ularly for hunting 
excurſions, through which no woman is on ny ac. 
count allowed to paſs, | 
Such a groſſneſs of ſuperſtition i is a e of ex- 
treme ignorance and barbariſm. The Laplanders 
accordingly, except a few more civilized in fixed 


habitations in the Swediſh diviſion, are quite unac- 


quainted with the uſe of letters; but they have a 
kind of hieroglyphics - which they uſe in their 


rounes, a ſort of ſticks which ſerve them for an al. 


manack. Theſe hieroglyphics ſerve alſo as marks 
or ſignatures in matters of law for the ratification 
of bargains even among the leſs barbarous ſocieties 


of this people. The Laplanders name the months 
from the productions of nature in the animal and 


vegetable kingdoms: for example, the call May 
the month of frogs. They have an ingenious man- 


ner of diſtinguiſhing in language the conſtellations 


of the heavens : thus they name the Great Bear the 
Bow, the Pleiades the Cattle's Heart, and a comet 
a ſtar with a tail. Among them, as in nations ac- 
quainted with literature, yet not enlightened, ſome 
follow the vain ſtudy of aſtrology, and pretend to 


propheſy. Their handicraft arts are few and ſim- 


ple. Each family commonly manufaQures its own 
implements, but the works of the males and fe- 
males are diſtin. The former make the CANOES, 
ſledges, baſkets of roots of trees worked ſo cloſely 
ſometimes as to hold water like a metal or earthen 
veſſel, all ſorts of utenſils in wood, ſuch as cups and 
bowls, which are ſometimes prettily carved, ſome- 

times 
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pierced, inſtead of a drawing iron. The wire is at 
firſt round, but afterwards flatted. They embroider 


their clothes with braſs-wire, filver, ſham gold, or 


wool, which they have We" art of of in all ſorts 
| of colors 2 


in: 
times orhainbiabd with bones, braſs, or horn. The 7.0 


women make fiſhing-nets, thread from reindeers 
nerves, and wire by the help of reindeers horns 


Of the art of war the ane are quite igno- Averfion 


rant, and as it has never been found practicable to to war. 


convert them into ſoldiers, they have on this ac- 
count been reputed cowardly. But this undoubt- 


edly ariſes from their habits of life, which diſqualify | 


them for military diſcipline, and for every other 


mode of living than that to which they have been 
accuſtomed. In other reſpe&s they are courage- 


ous, braving the fury of the tempeſtuous ocean in 


their little boats with amazing intrepidity, or ſkait- 


ing along the edges of tremendous precipices in 


ſuch a manner, that the very fight of the action 
might make the braveſt ſoldier tremble, wn is un- 


acquainted with ſuch feats. 


Under the heads already conſidered a ſketch bis Manners. 


been partly given of Lapponic manners, and in ad- 
dition a few miſcellaneous obſervations on this ſub- 


jet may ſuffice. Like uncivilized people in gene- 
ral, without a regular ſupply of food afforded by 
agriculture and ſettled commerce, they are glutton- 


ous when they have opportunity, and ſuſtain hun- 
ger a long time. They differ from molt nations in 
the ceconomy of the kitchen, for the men are 


cooks, and the women are moſtly excluded from 


culinary 


LAPL A N P. 


culinary works. The men are very jealous; 
ſtrong mark of barbariſm! yet the women are 
chaſte. The firſt cordial given to a woman in a 
puerperal ſtate, or after her delivery, is is ſaid to be 
2 draft of train- oil procured from Norway. The 
_new-born infant is ſaid to be firſt rolled in ſnow, or 
immerſed in cold water, then dipped in warm wa- 
ter, and laſtly wrapped in a hare's ſkin, or ſome 
other fur. The mother is regarded as impure for 
fix weeks after her delivery. She ſuckles the child 
two, three, or four years, and from this and other 
cauſes has-very few children, never, it is ſaid, more 
than eight, and ſeldom more than three. Before 
and after.meals the Laplander makes a ſhort prayer, 
and at the end of the feaſt each gives the other his 
hand. © In their viſits. alſo they give the hand, 
and kiſs, ſaying at the ſame time Bueriſs, or, as 
others pronounce it, Puereſs—l ſalute thee. The 
chief place of diſtinction is between the maſter and 
miſtreſs of the hut. They entertain their gueſts 
with fruits and tobacco; when they ſmoke, they 
ſpit in the hand, and ſnuff the ſpittle up the noſe. 
When they pay a viſit to any perſon of note, or ſu- 
perior diſtinction, they carry him preſents. In 
taking leave they uſe the ſame e as at their 
entrance F. 

When a ſon 1s born the father preſents bin 
& with a female reindeer, on which he makes ſome 
diſtinctive mark. This mark becomes afterwards 


* Scheffer,, p. 120, 123. | 
+ Tooke, vol. 1, p. 21. 
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the proper and peculiar ſignature of the new citi- 
zen; and all the produce of this female reindeer is 


the unalienable property of the child, and makes 
no part of the family poſſeſſion. - On the child's 
cutting its firſt tooth, the father, if he be in eafy 


circumſtances, gives him a ſecond reindeer. The 
Laplanders bury their dead in coffins, in ſome can- 
tons with their clothes on, in others quite naked. 
The Pagan Laplanders inter their moſt famous 
hunters ' near the places conſecrated to / ſacrifice... 
Formerly their cuſtom was to throw the body into 
the ground naked, and without ceremony, after- 


wards to ſurround the ſpot with ſtones, and to pile 
others upon it. They generally place a ſledge with _ 


its bottom upward on the grave, and lay ſome eat- 
ables and pieces of furniture near it. Even the 
baptized Laplanders practiſe this privately. The 
rich give ſome little refreſhment to the funeral at- 
tendants, but this cuſtom 1s not 1 852 the 
generality of the people. | 

The fancy of the parents directs the marriages of 
the children, in which they have no other view but 
intereſt, Hence the moſt contemptible woman may 
make a good match, if ſhe poſſeſs but ſome pro- 
perty. A young man is not permitted to marry 
until he be able to take and kill a reindeer, In 
ſome provinces they manage the contra& of mar- 
riage with all the formality of a bargain, although 


the pretenſions on both ſides frequently riſe very 


high on the firſt propoſal. They reckon, ſeverally 


whatever the young man is to give in order to ob- 


tain n his fair. one, which moſt commonly conſiſts of 
reindeer 
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reindeer or different kinds of fkins. The wedding 
is kept at the bride's houfe, who is dreſſed in her 
beſt manner, and appears before the gueſts with 
her head quite uncovered, which at other times is 
never the cuſtom with women or maidens. The 


feaſt is a kind of meſs-to which-each of the gueſts 
brings meat and drink. Their diverſion at wed. 


dings and other merry meetings is the game of 


gooſe, a ſort of drafts with thirteen men, twelve 
repreſenting geeſe, and the thirteenth a fox. They 
wreſtle and j jump over a ſtick horizontally; and are 
fond of giving groteſque accounts of different ad- 
ventures. They likewife dance and ſing, or rather 
howl in diſagreeable meaſures. The new. married 


people live with the woman's relations the firſt year, 


at the end of which they retire to their own hut *.” 
Courtſhip is ſaid to be often very tedious, and the 
ſuitor obliged in his viſits to make preſents to the 
parents and relations of the object of his ſuit, which 


are refunded with additions after his marriage, and 


his year's reſidence with his bride's parents f. 


In their journeys to their miſtreſſes, which are 


often very long, in a country ſo extremely thin of 


inhabitants, the Lapland lovers endeavour to be- 


guile the tedium of the way by ſongs. Theſe, it 
ſeems, may be ſung each with a variety of tunes 


and in various manners, according to the taſte and 
inclination of the ſinger. In the hiſtory of Lap- 


land by Scheffer j two Lapponic ſongs are given in 


* Tooke, vol. Is p. 24, 27. 
IT + Scheffer, p. 110, 119. 
4 Page 112, 115. 
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the original tongue with tranſlations, which are 
modified into a more elegant Engliſh form in flum- 
h bers 366 and 406 of the Spectator. I here copy 
one of theſe, as alſo the tranſlation in blank verſe 
of a hunting pores * in Tooke 8 e *. 


e 

q : Haſte, te and let us nimbly go 

# Ou am*rous journey through this dreary waſte : 7 
f Haſte, my reindeer; {till ſtill thou art too flow, ' © 
e lmpetuous Love demands the ene ge haſte, 28 
7. 

| Around wide! ths 1 moors are fronds, 


Soon will the ſun withdraw his chearful ray 3 
2 5 Darkling and tired we ſhall the marſhes tread, 
No lay unſung to cheat the . e 


d- 

er 

2d 

. The watery dion of theſe unjoyous moors 

* Does all the flowery meadow's pride excell ; 

i | Through theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores ; 

2 a Le flowery meadows, empty pride, farewell. 6 
ch 


Each moment bein the Geer I'm conta, 
nd My breaſt is tortur'd with impatient "gg 
| Fly, my reindeer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 

Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce deſires, 


re 

of Our pleaſing toil wall then be ſoon o'erpaid, 

e- And thou in wonder loſt ſhalt view my fair, 4*" 13 
it Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 1 5 77 

ies Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her ſprightly air. 

4 But lo! with graceful motion there ſhe ſwims, 

+ 5 Gently removing each ambitious wave, ro 

m The crouding waves tranſported claſp her limbs; _ . 

When, when, oh when ſhall J ſuch freedom have . 
1 * Vol. 1, p. 50, 5. EE 
the | Vor. Iv. | p E | \ £ | . In 
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+ vain, ye envious x Par, ſo faſt you to, "Vo 
To hide her from. a lover's ardent De þ 80 
From every touch you more tranſparent 3 155 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton * 


— 


„ 


Beaſt of all foreft-beaſts revered, ſubdued, and ſlain, 
Health to our huts, and prey a hundred fold „ 
Reſtore, and o'er us keep a conſtant guard ! 

I thank the gods who gave ſuch noble prey! 
When the great day-ſtar hides behind the Alps, 
T hie me home; and joy, all clad in flowers, 
For three long nights ſhall reign throughout my hat. 
With tranſport ſhall I climb the mountain's fide, 
Joy oped: this day; joy ſhall attend its cloſe. . 40 
Thee I revere, from thee expect my prey; 
Nor e' er forget my carrol to the bear. 


NO R W . . 


EXTENDING between the Swediſh dominions 
and the ocean in vaſt length, but with a diſpropor- 
tioned and irregularly decreaſing breadth, from the 
Scaggerac ſea or entrance of the Baltic to the moſt 
northern point of the Scandinavian continent, pre- 
ſents to the oceanic mariner a dangerous coaſt, in a 
few places low and level, but in general high, rocky, 
ſteep, deeply indented with innumerable narrow 
inlets, -and bordered with long chains of iſlands, 


5 rocky iſlets, and rocks, which form a number of 


N | Harbors 


ons 
por- 
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: oſt 
pre- 
in 2 
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| brd break the formidable billows of the ſtormy 
ocean, and leave in many places between them and 


of the rocks, to which veſſels may be moored, or 


ſubmarine banks, ſhoals, or ſhallows, ſtretching in the 


thoſe of Sogne and Drontheim; and ſome farther 


dinavian Alps “, fills the eaſtern fide of en 


N O R w A „ 5 2 


the main land a tranquil and ſmooth water for the 
navigation of boats or ſmall veſſels. At many parts 
of the ſhore and the chains of iſlands a huge depth 
of water of two hundred, or even four hundred 
fathoms, precludes all anchorage, on which account 
rings of iron are in ſeveral places fixed in the ſides 


tied by their cables. In the channels of the iſlands * 
the various currents form eddies and whirlpools, 
particularly the dreaded vortex of Maelſtroom, 
which will be noticed under the article of Norwegian 
iſlands. At various diſtances from the coaſt, diſtances 
of from fifteen to fifty and near ſeventy miles, are 


ocean from ſouth to north, tlie productive haunts 
of fiſh and fiſhermen. Of the numerous gulfs, or 

branching inlets, by which the bold coaſt of Nor- 
way is ſo jagged or ſerrated, ſome, though not 
above a hundred or two hundred yards broad, have 
a depth of water of three or four hundred fathomo ; 
ſome penetrate above fixty miles into the land, as 


toward the north advance to the foot of the Scan- 
dinavian Alps, which form the vaſt barrier of cbt 
long and narrow region. 

The weſtern arm of the vaſt incurvated ridge of cal 
mountains, which has been denominated the Scan- 


1 val. I. of this Work, p. 25. DAY 
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from its moſt northern tract as far to the ſouth as 
a little below the ſixty- third degree of latitude, 
whence it proceeds through the middle parts of 
ſouth Norway, but nearer the ocean, terminat- 
ing ſouthward toward the Naz, or Cape-Lindes, 


Moun- 


tains. 


1 EW ATE 


the moſt ſouthern point of the Norwegian coaſt. 


'Thus Norway, to the north of the above named 


latitude, conſiſts of a vaſt ridge and an irregular 
broken flope deſcending to the ocean, and to the 


| ſouth of that latitude, of a continuation of the ſame 

great ridge and two ſlopes, both of them irregular 
and mountainous, the one ſhelving northward and 
weſtward to the ocean, the other eaſtward and 

| ſouthward to the frontiers of Sweden and the 
Scaggerac. 


The vaſt Alpine ridge, which gives to Norway 


the grand feature of its contour, winds toward the 


ſouth and ſouthweſt under various names, as thoſe 


of Dovre, Lang, Sogne, Fille, and Hardanger, riſ- 
ing into the region of perpetual ſnow, particularly 


in Dovre: field, or Dovre- mountain, which is con- 
ſidered as the higheſt part of the Norwegian chain, 
and ſpreading with its baſe to the breadth of forty, 


fifty, and near ſeventy Engliſh miles. As great 
part of Norway is occupied by this great ridge, fo 


the reſt of its ſurface is uneven and rugged with 
inſulated mountains. Of theſe a range, not a chain, 
is formed of vaſt length, extending from the ſouth- 
ern coaſt toward the north between the Alpine ridge 


and the ocean, and adapting its curvatures to the 


flexures of the ſhore. They are ſeparated one from 
another by vallics of land or channels of water, and 
among 


al 
Cl 
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among them are obſerved a variety of fantaſtic forms, 
which in- the ſport of nature they have aſſumed. 
Thus one ſtrikes the eye with the ſemblance of a 
fortreſs with walls and baſtions; another with that 

of a city with Gothic towers and other old edifices ; 4 
one in Helgeland, a diſtri& of Nordland, near Aſta- 
houg, has a quite ſingular appearance with ſeven 
very elevated points, called the ſeven fiſters, viſible 
on ſea at the diſtance of fifty miles; and in the 
ſame diſtrict is Torg-Hallen, whoſe ſummit has 
been imagined to reſemble a cyclops, or giant with 
only one eye, with a hat on his head ; a vaſt per- 
vious aperture, a hundred yards high and above 
two thouſand in length, along which a road lies, 
furniſning the fancy with an eye for the ſuppoſed 


2 3 W—_ nd 


face . This extraordinary aperture is the only 
f inſtance which I think expedient to give of the 5 
s many great caverns of Norway, which are found 
5 both in the inſulated mountains and in the Alpine 
J chain. None of the inſulated kind appear to have 

I ſo great an elevation as thoſe of the ridge, as the 
, ſummits of the former are commonly covered with 
5 wood or paſturage; but no accounts have been 
1 given of the heights of either claſs on which we 
0 can rely. 

h 


Norway, as may naturally be expected from its IAResand 
numerous high mountains and great inequality of Rivers. 
ſurface, is moſt abundantly furniſhed with lakes 
and rivers of various magnitude. Their water is 
clear ang ee but the e are * to 
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fadden floods, and the immenſe bed of rock, which 


forms the baſis of this country, renders them i inna 


vigable, excepting by boats, and even by theſe not 


without frequent interruptions; the channels being 


obſtructed, and the ſtreams often falling in rapids, 
caſcades, or cataracts of twenty, ſixty, or a hun- 


dred feet in altitude. Theſe violent ſtreams are 


moſtly croſſed by bridges, not of ſtone but of wood, 


and floating frames of timber. In ſome of the lakes | 
are ſeen floating iſlands, ſixty or eighty feet in dia- 


meter, covered with ſhrubs and graſs, and ſuppoſed 


U 


to have been originally fragments looſened from the 


ſhores. Among the principal rivers of Norway, and 
one which has the longeſt current, is the Glomme, 


which, from its original ſource in the great Alpine 


chain, near the ſixty-third degree of latitude and 


the borders of Sweden, to its influx into the bay 


of Swineſund, runs a courſe of above four hundred 


Engliſh miles, making many falls or caſcades in its 


paſſage, and forming the lake Ojeren twenty. three 


miles in length. This lake is of ſmall ſize in com- 


Mioſs filled by an auxiliar ſtream of the Glomme, 


pariſon of others, many being ſo large as to appear 
like inlets of the fea. Among theſe is the lake of 


ſixty miles in length, but, excepting in one part, 


narrow in proportion, and, to omit many other 
great baſons of water, the Rands-Sion, near the 
Mioſs, is remarkable, almoſt fifty miles long, but 


hardly above two broad, emboſomed i in mounten . 


and fringed with wood 7. *. 


*® Coxe's Travels in the northern pants of e vol. v. 
p · $45- e 1791. : 
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1 country which extends through ſo many | pen 
degrees of latitude, riſes to ſuch a variety of eleya- ture. 


tions, and preſents ſo many different aſpects to the 
ſolar beams, the temperature and ſeaſons muſt 
greatly vary. In ſome of the yallies the heat of the 
long days of ſummer is ſo concentrated. that barley 


ripens in nine, or even ſeven weeks after it is ſown. 


In others the ſame operation of nature requires 
twelve, ſixteen, or even eighteen weeks. The laſt 
has place in maritime tracts, where the heat of 
ſummer is leſs forcible, but the mild weather of 
longer duration : for in Norway is conſpicuouſly 
ſeen how much the temperature of the air is influ- 


_ enced by the vicinity of the ocean. The eaſtern 


parts, which are ſcreened by the mountains from 
oceanic yapors, are far colder than the weſtern ſitu- 


ate in the ſame latitudes ; ; but enjoy à drier and | 


more ſalubrious air, a clearer ſky, and more ſettled 
weainer, In the ſouth of Norway winter reigns in 
the - lern territories with great ſeverity for ſix 
mene, m about the middle of October to the 
middle of April, the earth buried in froſt and deep 
ſnow ; while in the weſtern parts, lying between 
the ſame parallels, but expoſed to the exk.lations 
of the ocean, the froſt ſeldom continues above two 
or three weeks, the harbors are always open, and 


the cold is more moderate than in the middle parts 


of Germany and Poland, which are placed above 
ſix hundred miles farther. to the ſouth ; but this 
mildneſs is balanced by the fogs and rains, by which 
the coaſts are much incommoded. As all the north 
of Nee is only, with eren of the moun- 

tains, 
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| NOR W AY. 
tains, a narrow coaſt, weather of this kind prevails, 
doubtleſs however with augmenting cold, toward 


the north, throughout this region. 


In the eaſtern fide of the ſouth of Wee tt gc- 
cording to a ſeries of meteorological obſervations 
taken by Mr, Wilſe, paſtor of Sydeborg,” on the 


coaſt of the Scaggerac, almoſt in the 'fifty-ninth 
degree of latitude, © it ſnows moſt in December 


and the middle of January. It rains moſt in April, 


October, and Auguſt. The cleareſt weather is 


from the middle of ſane to the middle of July, 
and during the whole month of March. Winds are 


moſt violent in the middle and end of April, May, 
and October. The ſtilleſt ſeaſon is in January; 


from the tenth of June to the eleventh of July, 
and in the middle of Auguſt, a circumſtance very 


profitable to the oat harveſt, which of all corn is 


moſt ſubject to caſt its ripe grain in windy weather. 
If we compare the climate of Norway with that of 
London, March at London is April and the begin- 


ning of May i in Norway; ; and the March of Nor- 
way is our January. On account of the frequent 


ſpring froſts, ſeeds ought not to be ſown in gardens 
before the twentieth of May; and the froſts of the 


end of Auguſt are not lefs detrimental.” The differ- 


ence between the greateſt heat and greateſt cold in 


the ſame place amounts to not leſs than a hundred 


and ten degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; ; the 
tnercury i in this inſtrument ſometimes riſing i in ſum- 
mer to eighty-eight degrees, and falling in winter 
fifty-four below the freezing point. At Kongſberg, 
not a deg gree of latitude farther to the north, it has 
8 | pn fallen 
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fallen ſeventy-two degrees below the ſame paint, A Produc 
pitch of cold by which quickſilver i is congealed . tions. 

2708 Tillage cannot generally be very flouriſhing | 
a country, which | is in many parts ſo rocky as to 
defy the plough ; where the climate is ſo ſevere that 

the hoar-froſts begin in September, and where the 

cold in the high lands prevents the maturity of the 

corn. It is true indeed that the ſmall vallies, and 
9 the intervals between the rocks, are uſually provided 
3 with a fruitful foil, and that the induſtry of the peaſants 
, covers the naked rocks and the ſandy grounds with 
I a new earth: yet the arable ere are few, and 
no parts of Norway yield ſufficient corn for interior 
conſumption, the diſtricts of Hedemark, Toten, and 

5 Ringerike excepted, we which make part of the 
q dioceſe of Chriſtiania or Aggerhuus in the ſouth- 
8 eaſt, * This deficiency is occaſioned by the nature 
g of the climate and ſoil. In the ſpring and in the 


f firſt ſummer months the drought and heat are fre- 
. quently ſo intolerable, and the vegetable mold ſo 
8 thin, that the roots of the corn and graſs are burned 
bh up, if a few days of ſunſhine ſucceed each other 


without rain. Alfo the greateſt part of the ſoil is ſo 
much blended with ſand, that too much rain can- 


p not fall in ſpring and ſummer. In autumn on the 
n contrary the decreaſed warmth, and the great quan- 
A tity of rain, prevents the corn from ripening, and 
e it is frequently cut green. Not unuſually when a 
1- favorable ſeaſon has ripened the corn, the frequent 
er and violent autumnal rains hinder the carrying of 
Gy : : LF C PII 

38 3 Coxe, vol. v. p. 198, 199. 
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it in until it is almoſt ſpoiled. Alſo the ſmal 
quantity of arable land ſeldom lies fallow, but is 
| fown every year, and therefore requires More ma- 
nure than can be uſually procured. In order to dry 
the corn expoſed to the heayy rains, the peaſants fix 
forked poles about ten feet high, place rows of 
other poles tranſverſely, on which they fill the 
ſheaves, the loweſt. row hanging about two feet 
from the ground. They are alſo frequently obliged 
to bake the corn in wooden ſheds hested by means 
of ſtoves. h 7 


As Norway produces not rafficient corn for. its 


own conſumption, Denmark enjoys the excluſive 
privilege of ſupplying with grain the part called 
Sudenfields, comprehending the two governments 
of Aggerhuus and Chriſtianſand. This monopoly 
frequently occaſions a ſcarcity af corn. In unfa- 
vorable harveſts the utmoſt dearth is experienced in 
all the inland parts as the tranſport from the coaſts 
is highly expenſive. But Norway, however defi- 
cient in arable land, is rich in paſture, and pro- 
duces much cattle. The mode of keeping the cows 
is ſimilar to that which is practiſed in the mountains 
of Switzerland. About the middle of May they 
are driven to the meadows; toward the middle of 
June are ſent to paſture on the heights, or in the 
midſt of the foreſts, where they continue till au- 
tumn. The cows are uſually tended by a woman, 
who inhabits a ſmall hut, milks them twice a day, 
and makes butter and nels on the ſpot. On their 
return the cattle are paſtured in the meadows till 
the ſnow ſets in | about the middle of e when 


they 
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winter, and are ſeldom paſtured hefore the begin- 


be devoured by bears, wolves, and lynxes, which 


whole tracts of foreſt to reclaim the land, ſtill 
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they are removed to che ſtables, and fed during 8 
winter with four-fifths of ſtraw and one-fifth of hay. 
The horſes are uſually foddered with hay during 


ning of June. In ſome places alſo the cattle. are 
fed with ſalted fiſh” and the livers of fiſh. Swine 
fatten on the bark of pine dried, ground, mixed 
with meal, and boiled with other food... The cattle 
are ſmall, but ſtrong, hardy, and active, particu | 
larly the horſes. The mean price of a cow giving 
milk is about thirty ſhillings of Engliſh money, that 
of a bullock little more than forty, and that of a 
lively horſe about fix pounds.“ The ſheep, "of 
which à conſiderable proportion are covered with 
black wool, are not very numerous, are ſubject to 


harbor in the foreſts, and to fall into precipitous 
glins, whence they can be recovered only by the 
dangerous, and ſometimes fatal operation of a man, 
who deſcends by the help of others on a wooden 
croſs tied -to a long rope, binds the animal to the 
ſame, and is drawn up together with it to the top 
of the precipice. The ſheep are guarded by large 
dogs armed with ſpiked collars on their necks. - 
The principal production of the Norwegian ſoil 
is wood, particularly fir or pine, which, notwith- 
ſtanding its vaſt conſumption, not only by exporta- 
tion and various uſes, but alſo by the burning of . 


covers a great proportion of the. country. The fir 


| Þ® Coxe, vol. 5. p. 199204. 246, 247. 
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of Norway is in high eſtimation, being firmer, 
more compact, and leſs liable to rot than that of moſt 
other countries; the cauſe of which is ſuppoſed to 
be its growth on the rocks, inſtead of a deep ſoil. 
Its wood is red or white : the former is the timber 
of what is called the Scottiſh fir, the latter is that 
of the ſpruce, A growth of ſeventy or eighty 
years is requiſite for the perfection of the timber.“ 
Much woed is made into charcoal for the {melting 
of metals, for theſe, particularly copper and iron, 
are accounted, next after timber, the chief product 
of Norway. The number of miners has been ſtat- 
ed at eight thouſand. '. The principal mine of cop- 
per is that of Koraas in the dioceſe of Drontheim, 
which is ſaid to yield near ſeventy thouſand pounds 
value annually. The mines 'of Jarlſberg and 
Kongſberg in Aggerhuus yield ſilver, but hardly in 
ſufficient quantity to defray the expence. The lat- 
ter, which have been ſunk in one place to fix hun- 
dred and fifty feet of perpendicular depth, and 
have been formerly more productive. than at pre- 
ſent, Turniſh little more than the value of fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling yearly, , and give employ- 
ment to about two thouſand five hundred workmen. 
Sometimes, but extremely ſeldom, maſles of pure 
filver of a conſiderable ſize have been found in 
theſe mines, particularly one which is worth ſix 
hundred pounds, and is depoſited in the cabinet of 
crores at Copenhagen. + 


„ Coxe, vol. 5. p. 226, 22). 
| + Coxe, vol. . 234, 235. | 
> | The 
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| The fiſheries of N orway are more valuable than 


„ its mines, and furniſh employment to the inhabi- 
& tants of the weſtern coaſt, particularly the northern 
1 parts, where fiſhing conſtitutes almoſt.. the whole 
n occupation. The product of the fiſheries was for- 
i: merly rated at four hundred thouſand. pounds ſter- 
At ling annually,* but the fiſhery of herrings is now 
7 | leſs productive than at the time of this computation. 
5 Mackerel might be taken in much greater quantities 
8 than they are, if many of the Norwegians were 
* not prejudiced againſt the eating of them, from . 
a ſtrange notion, that ſhoals of mackerel often, attack x 
* and devour the human ſpecies when bathing in the 
Þ- ſea.”+F Among the fiſh procured from, freſh water | 
= are ſalmon, which aſcend the . rivers in great num- 
. bers in ſpring, and are cured by falting and ſmok- - 
on ing. * 

. Fiſh conſtitute no ſmall part of the food of the Food. 
** Norwegians, and their bread is moſtly, made of 
P ot meal; oats being the principal corn of the 
nd country, though rye and barley are alſo cultivated. 
* Potatoes have been lately introduced, but the ſum- 
ity: mer is too ſhort to bring them to perfection. 
8 Coffee, wheaten bread, and ſuch other articles as 
I are in uſe with the gentry of Britain, are enjoyed 
ci by people of eaſier circumſtances ; but © the com- 
n mon food of the peaſant is milk, cheeſe, dried or 
0 ſalted fiſh, and ſometimes, but rarely, fleſh or 
0 


dried meat, oat-bread called fad. brad, baked in 


* Pontoppidan's Nat. Hiſt. of Norway. 
+ Coxe, vol. 5. p. 204. 
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ſmall cakes about the ſize and thickneſs FT pan. 
cake. It is uſually baked twice a year; a ſufficient 
quantity for the conſumption of each family being 
made at one time and repoſited for uſe.” The ope- 
ration of baking is quick: the dough is ſpread by a 


rolling: pin into a round cake, placed on a hot 


griddle, or round iron plate, and, when ſufficiently 
Toaſted on one fide, is turned by a ſmall ſtick. on 
the other. It is ſaid that an expert and active wo- 


man can bake as much of this bread in one day as 
is conſumed by a family ina year. The peaſants 
alſo in times of ſcarcity mix' the bark of trees, 


uſually of the fir-tree, with their oat-meal : : they 
dry this bark before the fire, grind it, to powder, 
and, when baked with a mixture of meal, eat it 


like bread :- it is bitteriſh and affords little nouriſh- 


ment. As a luxury they eat /harke, or thin ſlices 
of meat, fprinkled with ſalt, and dried in the wind 
like hung beef; alſo a ſoup made like haſty pudding 
of oat-meal or barley-meal; and, in order to ren- 
der it more palatable, they put in it a pickled her- 
ring or ſalted mackerel.” Among their liquors is 
birch-wine, or the ſap of the birch tree, which ex- 
tills from a hole bored in the trunk, into a flak 


placed for the purpoſe. 


The chief exports of Norway are tar, turpentine, 
timber, fiſh, tallow, butter, horſes, neats, copper, 
iron, and ſome peltry, as the ſkins of bears, lynxes, 
wolves, and ſeveral kinds of foxes. The annual 
value of the timber exported is eſtimated at two 


Coxe, vol. 5. P. 196, 197. SS, 
| „„ hundred 
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N- hundred thouſand a” Iti is (eats drawn 
nt on the froſt to the banks of rivers, and conveyed 
by floating on their ſtreams to the ports, particular- 


. ly thoſe of Chriſtiania and Drontheim. The fiſh 
2 WW which are chiefly dried and ſalted for exportation, | 


ot are the cod, the ling, and the whiting. The ex- 
ly ports of Norway in the year 1768 were ſtated at 
Dn above ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
0- and the imports at leſs than twelve hundred and 
a WF forty thouſand; which leads to the ſuppoſition of a 
10 large balance in favor of this country; yet the 
es, caſh is drawn from it, doubtleſs by government, in 
2 ſuch manner that ſpecie, or metal e is er. 
er, tremely ſcarce. | | 
It The value above given of Arn and imports is I. 
lb. in proportioned to the extent of Norway, but not 
Ces to the population of this wild country. Its breadth 
nd in the ſouth is above two hundred Engliſh miles; 
ing but it narrows irregularly toward the north, where 
en. in ſome parts it is a hundred and in others hardly | 
er- thirty miles wide. Its length from ſouth to north 
$ 18 is reckoned to be nine hundred and ſixty miles, but : 
ex. under this extent is comprehended part of the coaſt 


aſk of Lapland. Under the ſame comprehenſion its 
area may contain ſeventy millions of Engliſh, or 


ine, forty- three millions of Iriſh acres, and is ſtated by 
per, good authority as much greater than this ſpace; 
xes, but how much ought to- be deducted for Norwegian 
wal BY. Lapland we cannot pretend to eſtimate from any 


two W maps or obſervations hitherto publiſhed. ' This 
5 great extent of country is divided by nature into 
two n the northern and ſouthern, parted by the 

intruſion 


Diviſion. 
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Houſes. 


Roads. 


intruſion of the ſmall Swediſh - province. of Hern 
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dahl. The northern, politically comprehended un. 


der the government of Drontheim, is divided into : 


the two provinces of Nordland and Finnimark, of 


Which the latter belongs to Lapland. The ſouthern, 


called Notway-proper,.is diſtinguiſhed i into the four 
governments, or dioceſes, of Aggerhuus, or Chri- 
tiania, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, and Diontheim. 
Norway. proper is allo divided by nature into two 


parts, Sondenfields and Nordenfields: tlie latter, 


lying on the north and weſt of the great Alpine 
ridge, contains Drontheim, and Bergen; the for- 
mer, on the ſouth and eaſt, comprehends Chriſtia. 
nia and Chriſtianſanled. 

In all Norway, notwithſtanding its vaſt area, the 
inhabitants exceed not ſeven hundred and fift 
thouſand. As Nordland i is extremely ill peopled, 
almoſt all this number is contained in fouthern of 
proper Norway. Their habitations are ſcattered 


with great inequality, ſome vallies being very popu- 


lous, and many extenſive tracts totally deſert, 


Their houſes are moſtly built of wood, not with 
ſtanding the abundance of ſtone: many are covered 


with yellow tiles, but the cottages generally with the 
bark of the birch tree, which is found to be the moſt 
durable ſort of thatch. The inhabitants being very 
few in proportion to the extent of their country are 


unable to keep in ſufficient repair the roads, which 


are on this account in general very bad in Nor- 


way. In the northern parts they are almoſt entire · 
ly made of wood. Elſewhere they are extremely 


rough and ſtony. Some parts of thoſe which croſs 


the 
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the great mountains are ſaid to be ſo narrow and 


ſo ſituate; - that if two horſemen ſhould. meet in 
oppoſite directions, the only mode by which they 
could be preſerved from deſtruction muſt be that 
one of them clinging to a rock, and precipitating 
his horſe from the fide of the mountain, ſhould. re- 
tain firmly his hold till-the other had paſſed him. 


Excepting the greater abundance of wood 3 Face, 


Norway, which over- runs the country in an im- 
menſe and almoſt continued foreſt, the inferiority 
of its population. and- improvement. by art and in- 
duſtry, and the difference of its contour, which in 
South - Norway is the oppoſite of that of e e Y 
land, the face of the former bears' a moſt ſtriking 
reſemblance to that of the latter country, diſplaying. 
the ſame kind of delightfully diverſified and ever 
varying ſcenery of ſmooth glaſſy lakes, meandering 
rivers, and roaring cataraQts, luxuriant woods and 
naked rocks, ſoft ſmiling vallies and ſtupendous 
mountains, vaſt tracts of glaciers and perennial 
ſnow ſkirted by deep duſky foreſts of pine, which 
in ſuch cold regions aſſumes a darker hue,*. Here 
alſo as in Switzerland, to omit other phenomena, 
the ſnowy ſummits of the alpine chain, illumined 


by the refracted rays of the ſetting ſun, appear like 2 


a vaſt extended ſheet of glittering. gold, or a line 
of fire Kirting the horizon. But, though in 
the varied landſcapes. of this rude country mild 
beauties Warn a place, the. wild, the terrific, and 


* See the aecount of Switzerland i in the firſt volume of this 
work. | | 
# Coxe, vol. v. 2225 245, Kc. 
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Korrlvly: ſublime. predominate. The ſtrange. for 
taſtic ſhapes of ſome of the Norwegian mountains, 


the fummits of many ſtupendouſly high and ever 


white with ſnow, their ſides gliſtening with gla- 


ciers, broken into horrid precipices, hollowed with 
frightful caverns, ſhaded with ' gloomy - foreſts, or 
furrowed with furious torrents, which daſh with 


deafening ſound from the rocky ſteeps, form an 


awful variety of pictureſque and gigantic ſcenes. 
The towns of Norway, only eighteen in AG, 
moſtly of ſmall ſize, ahd in great part built of 
_ wood, add very little to the ſcenery of the country 
in general. Chriſtiania, as containing the ſupreme 
court of juſtice, is accounted the capital. It ſtands 
at the diſtance of about thirty Engliſh miles from 


5 the open ſea, in a ſemicircular form, in a large 
beautiful vale, on the northern extremity of the 


bay of Biorning, or the inmoſt part of the gulf of 
Chriſtiania, which is of ſomewhat difficult naviga- 
tion, but deep enough for the largeſt veſſels, hav- 


ing water of fix or ſeven fathoms at the quay. It 
_ conſiſts of the city and ſuburbs, the caſtle of Ag- 


gerhuus, and the old town of Opfloe, or Anſloe, 
containing in all about fifteen hundred houſes, and 
nine thouſand inhabitants. The caſtle, ſmall, but 
ſtrong, is built on a rocky eminence on the weſt ſide 
of the bay, near the city ; the ſtreets ſome of which 
are ſtraight, cut one another at right angles, are 


_ uniformly forty feet wide, very neat and clean.“ 


Another town of the dioceſe of Chriſtiania 1s 


Coxe, vol. v. p. 222, 226. 
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Longing) famous for its ſilver mines, containing 
about fix thouſand inhabitants, ſituate in a wild 


and rugged ſcenery, on both ſides of the river 
Lowe, which in its courſe through the town falls 


in a ſeries of ſmall but pictureſque cataracts over 


form of x ſemicircle on an inlet which forms its 
harbor, fortified by nature on the ſide of the land 
with ſeven ſteep hills or mountains, whoſe paſſes 
are ſo narrow as to be eaſily guarded againſt all ac- 
ceſs, and on the ſide of the ſea by ſeveral artificial 


fortifications. Of the reſt of the towns of Norway 
1 ſhall mention only Drontheim, which is capital 
of its dioceſe or province, contains about eight 
thouſand inhabitants, ſtands at the great inlet 


which bears its name, on the river Nid by which it 


is almoſt encompaſſed, and defended by the forts 


of Chriſtianſtein and Munkholmen, the latter of 
which is built on a rock in the port of Drontheim. 

Drontheim, though none of the neweſt of the 
Norwegian towns, but rather one of the oldeſt, 
was founded ſo late as the year 997 by Oluf 


Trygeſon king of Norway. Probably no towns ex- 


the bare rocks.“ Par the greateſt and moſt com- 
mercial town of Norway is Bergen, inhabited by Pergens 
eighteen or twenty thouſand -perſons, extending in 


Hiſtory, 


iſted in this country before the ſeventh, or even 
ninth century; civilization arriving late among its 


inhabitants. Tribes of the Finniſh race, whence 
the modern Laplanders are deſcended, may have 


been the aſe n of ee and nn 


Pon Com, rol. v. p. 2 23 * 
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The anceſtors of their preſent inhabitants were of 
the great Gothic or Scythian race, which from 
Aſia ſpread itſelf over moſt of Europe.“ From a 
great diviſion or denomination of Goths, called 
the Baſternœ, under which were comprehended 


1 — 
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the Peukini, theſe countries are ſuppoſed to have 


been wholly or chiefly colonized. This may have 


happened ſome centuries before the Chriſtian era, 


but of the internal hiſtory of Norway before the 


latter part of the ninth century we are ignorant. 


Toward the end of that century the Norwegians; 
who had long been famous or infamous by their 


piracy, and were divided into ten or twelve ſmall 
ſtates under their ſeveral chiefs, were united into 


one nation by Harold Harfagre or Pulchricomus, 
who ſubdued or expelled the petty princes, and 


rendered himſelf the firſt monarch of all Norway. 
Even ſince that period, with which it commences, 


the hiſtory of this country is barren of ſuch events 
as would require obſervation here. Excepting that 
it was twice for a ſhort time brought under ſubjec- 
- tion to Denmark, in the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries, and was united in the thirteenth for a 
time with Sweden, Norway remained a diſtinct in- 
dependent kingdom, until by the marriage of Mar. 
garet of Denmark with Hagen of Norway, and the 


ſucceſſion of their ſon Oluf in 1380, it was finally 
annexed to Denmark and has ſince remained Una 
Daniſh government to the preſent time. 8 


Norway is adminiſtered by provincial courts ind 


officers, and a ſupreme court at Chriſtiania, of 


= 1.5 Pinkerton” 8 Giſetation on the a or Goths. 


which 
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which the governor is preſident, and fe which 
appeals are carried in the laſt reſult to Copenhagen | 
the Daniſh capital. The Norwegians howeyer en- 
joy their own laws, and are in conſequence of theſe 
much happier than the Danes. Norway is bleſſed 
with a particular code called the Norway. law, com- 
piled by Grieffelfield, at the command of Chriſtian 
the fifth, the great legiſlator of his country. By 
this law, the palladium of Norway, the peaſants 
are free, a few only excepted on certain noble 
eſtates near Frederickſtadt. But the virtue of this 
law extends itſelf even to theſe ſerfs, for no pro- 
prietor can have more than one of theſe privileged 


eſtates; and, unleſs he poſſeſſes a title or certain 


rank, and reſides on his eſtate, he loſes his privi- 


lege and the peaſants are free. The benefits of the 


Norway-code are fo viſible in its general effects on 
the happineſs and in the appearance of the peaſants, 
that a traveller muſt be blind who does not inſtant- 


ly perceive the difference between the free peaſants _ 


of Norway and the enſlaved vaſſals of Denmark, 
though both living under the ſame government. A 


curious cuſtom prevails in Norway, called odels 


right, or right of inheritance, by which the pro- 
prietor of certain freehold eſtates may repur- 
chaſe his eſtate which either he or any of his an- 
ceſtors have ſold, provided he can prove the title 
of his family. But in order to enforce this claim, 
his anceſtors, or he, muſt have declared every 
tenth year, at the ſeſſions, that they lay claim to 
the eſtate, but that they want money to redeem it ; 
and if he, 2 his heirs, are able to obtain a ſuffi 
| 8 cient 
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cient 8 FU the poſſeſſor muſt, on calving the 
money, give up the eſtate to the ode/s man. This 
. cuſtom is attended with advantages and diſadvan- 
tages. It fixes the affection of the peaſant. on his 
native place, and he improves with pleaſure thoſe 
poſſeſſions. which are fo ſtrongly ſecured to him: it. 


increaſes the conſequence and excites the induſtry 
of his family. On the contrary the eſtate loſes its 
value when ſold to another perſon, becauſe, as. he 


poſſeſſes only a precarious, eſtate, which he may be 


obliged to reſign, he is not inclined to imprafe the 
lands, as if they were irrecoverably his own.“ 


The royal revenue of this kingdom may amount 


yearly to between three and four hundred thouſand 


pounds, and it furniſhes the king of Denmark with 
as fine a body of ſeamen as in the world, and an 
army in the form of a militia, of no contemptible 


force. The Norwegians maintain their own ar- 
my, which conſiſts of twenty-four thouſand infantry 


and fix thouſand cavalry. The troops are much 
eſteemed for their bravery, and, like the Swiſs 
mountaineers, exceedingly attatched to their coun- 
try. The horſes which ſupply their- cavalry are 


ſmall, but ſtrong, active and hardy. Every pea- 
ſant, (thoſe excepted who inhabit the coaſt and are 
claſſed as ſailors,) not born in a town or on ſome 
noble eſtate, is by birth a ſoldier, and enrolled for 
ſervice at the age of ſixteen. From that year until 
he has attained the age of twenty- ſix, he 1s claſſed 
in the young militia. At twenty-ſix he enters into 
the old militia, and continues to ſerve till thirty-ſix, 
at which period he receives his diſcharge. The mi- 
litia take the field every year in the month of June, 

| | _ and 
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and polnblig encamped about a month.” * The 'offi- 
cers receive pay nearly equal to that of the officers 
of the mercenary troops; but the common ſoldiers 
none, except when engaged in Ws ſervice, or in 
their annual manœuvres. * 1 
The hiſtory of religion in n differs little Religion. 5 
from that of Denmark. Lutheraniſm was eſta- 5 
bliſhed by the ſame eccleſiaſtical revolution, and 
under the ſame government in both kingdoms. 
The government of the church is the ſame in both. 
The livings of the parochial clergy are moderate; 
the higheſt not exceeding two hundred pounds a 
year, the loweſt not falling below fixty ; which, 
when we confider that a family is maintained at leſs 
expence here than in ſome neighbouring countries, 
is not quite ſo ſcanty a proviſion as it may at firſt 
appear. Each of the four dioceſes or provinces, 
already named, has its biſhop, but the precedence | 
is allotted to the ſee of Chriſtiania. The! annual 
revenue of each is four hundred pounds, excepting — 
| the biſhop of Chriſtianſand who has fix. hundred. — | 
| A ſeminary called a Latin ſchool is eſtabliſhed in 4 
the principal place of each dioceſe, and one at Ber- 
gen named Frederick-College ; but the youth of 
Norway who ſeek the education of univerſities, 
| reſort to that of Copenhagen, and to thoſe of fo- 
: reign countries. , | 
| The Norwegians, though under a pee mo; Tnhabi- 
) 


narchy, enjoy in a great meaſure the bleſſings of tants. 
liberty, which muſt be the cale where the people 


” . | | * Coxe, vol. v. P · 192, 195. . 1 8 7 | 1 
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are armed ne entruſted with their own. Ass 5 
while a people diſarmed and trodden under foot by 
a a mercenary army cannot have real freedom, what- 
ever the form of the government may be. From 
the ſuperiority of their laws and political inſtitu · 


tions they have greatly the advantage of their 


Daniſh fellow- ſubjects in point of manners; but, 
excepting this ſuperiority, the Norwegians, from 


their long intercourſe with the Danes by their 


union under the ſame monarchy, differ little from 


that people in habits or manners, and, from their 
common Gothic origin, {till leſs in perſonal confi. 
guration and complexion. . More cloſely allied ta 
the Swedes in. conſanguinity, or more directly de. 


ſcended from the ſame or. kindred tribes of the 
Goths, they may more exactly reſemble that peo» 
ple in corporal characteriſticks, as, excepting changes 
made by time and the Daniſh cannexion, they re- 
ſemble them in language. Wilſe, a native of 


Norway, informs us that the gentry and inbabi- 


tants of the principal towns, allowing for a few 


provincial expreſſions, ſpeak purer Daniſh than is 


uſual even in Denmark, not excepting Copenha- 


gen; that the inhabitants of the eaſtern confines 


bordering on Sweden, naturally blend many Swe- 


diſh words; that throughout the whole country the 
general accent and cadence is more analogous to; | 


the Swediſh than to the Daniſh pronunciation; and 


that the inhabitants of the weſtern coaſts, / who! 


have a more conſtant communication with the. 


Danes, partake leſs of this peculiarity.” The Nor- 


wegian, Swediſh, and Daniſh tongues are dialects 


. s ” 4 > 2 * . 
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of: the Gothic, very fimilar among themſelves and 


to the ſpeech af the Lowland-Scots of Britain. 


They are all ſpoken in a ſinging or chanting tone, 
but the Norwegians and Swedes . a more varied. 
and lively pronunciation. | 


The Norwegians have little wearable; in their Habits. 


dreſs. The gentry are clothed like thoſe of the 
neighbouring countries. The peaſants © weave 
their ordinary cloth and linen: they make alſo a 
kind of ſtuff like a Scottiſh plaid. The cloth 
which the men uſe principally for their coats is of a 
ſtone color with red button-hales and white metal 
buttons.” On the coaſts they uſe broad hats like 


umbrellas, and a kind of black hood or vail on the 


head as a protection againſt the thick and frequent 
rains. The women, while employed in their | 
houſehold affairs, frequently, ag in Sweden, appear 8 
only with a petticoat and a ſhift with a collar reach- 
ing to the throat, and a black ſſh tied round the ; 
waiſt, - Their linen is remarkably fine; and, as 
they are uſually well made, this mode of dreſs diſ- 
plays their ſhapes to the beſt advantage. 


The peaſants of, Norway are well clothed and well Manners 


lodged, and appear to poſleſs more comforts and 
conveniences of life than any peaſantry in Europe 
excepting the Swiſs. They poſſeſs much ſpirit and 
fire in their manner, are frank, open, and un- 
daunted, yet not inſolent; ; never fawning to their 
ſuperiors, yet paying proper reſpect to thoſe above 
them. Their principal mode of ſalute is by offer- 
ing the hand, and when they receive a ſmall favor, 
Inſtead of returning thanks by words or by a bow, 
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they ſhake the ar hand with great frankneſs 
and cordiality.” The Norwegians. are in general 
high ſpirited and honeſt in their dealings. They 


have much anceſtorial pride, and, as moſt of the 
old nobility are in the direct line of primogeniture 


extin&, © many of the peaſants pretend to be.de- 


ſcended from the ancient nobles, and ſome even 
from the royal line: they greatly pride themſelves 
upon this ſuppoſed deſcent, and are careful not to 
give their children in marriage but to their equals 
in birth and blood.“ They are generally regular 
in their behavior, inſtructed in reading, writing, 


and the duties of religion. From the very thin po- 


pulation of their country, which precludes an ad. 


vantageous diviſion of labor, f they are moſtly 


obliged to practice a variety of handicraft trades in 
order to furniſn themſelves with ſeveral neceſſary 
articles, and often diſplay in this buſineſs much ex- 
pertneſs and ingenuity. OS 


THE: 


NORWEGIAN ISLANDS, 


EXTENDING, intermixed with cluſters of rocks, 
in a kind of chain of prodigious length around the 


whole weſtern e of Norway, are, like the 


Coxe, vol. v. p. 191—196. 


n See the diviſion of labor i in Smith's admirable delle on the 


Wealth of Nations. 


| neighbouring 
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nei ighbouring continental ſhore, generally high and . 
precipitous next the ſea, productive of paſturage, : 
but very ſcanty of corn, very thinly peopled, ſome 

| quite deſtitute of inhabitants, but moſtly grazed by . 
| the cattle of their proprietors. - The few inhabitants 
; of theſe rocky, tempeſtuous, and humid tracts, are 4 
moſtly mariners or fiſhers, Some draw part of | .. 
their ſuſtenance from fowling. This is a dangerous 
) trade, practiced by men, who, in order to ſeize 
5 
f 


water-fowl, their young, or. eggs, climb the ſteep 
faces of tremendous rocks, or are ſuſpended from 
above by ropes held and managed by their afliſtants. 
. Theſe iſlands are of various magnitude; ſome quite 
. of diminutive | ſize, others of ten, twenty, and a 
ö ſew of above thirty miles in length. The largeſt | 1 
q are on the coaſts of Nordland and Finnmark. The  _. 
y iſles of Lofoden, which, together with thoſe of | 
8 Weſtraalen, form with the continental tract of 
Nordland a ſea called Weſt-fiord, are famous for 
the tremondous whirlpool of Mahl. Strom, Moſkoe- 
ſtrom, or Maelſtroom, the terrors of which have n 
doubtleſs been exaggerated by fancy and fiction. | 
Among the ſmall ſouthern iſles of the Lofoden Mack 
group runs a furious current, particularly between 9 55 
the iſland of Moſkoe and the point of Moſkoenas, 
where its wolence is greateſt, flowing contrary to 
the motion of the tide in a kind of circular or 
wheeling ſtream, turning to a ſouth-ſouth-eaſt 
courſe as the flux riſes to half its height, afterwards 
to a ſouth, a ſouth-weſt, a weſt, to a north-weſt, 
A when the tide is higheſt, and at laſt a north. Twice 
| in the — -four hours, at the turn, of ebb and 


ng Eos” 5 3 85 tide, 
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THE NO RWE OGIAN ISLANDS. 5 
tide, the current ceaſes, and the water is tranquil 


and ſafely navigable during three quarters of an 


hour each time; after which it recommences, and 
riſes by inſenſible increments to its higheſt force. 
This force is by no means equal in all periods of the 


year or month: it is moderate excepting at the full 
and change of the moon, and at the equinoxes. In 
the time of its greateſt violence the danger of its 


influence is ſaid to extend through a tract of ſea 
eighteen, or even twenty-four Engliſh miles in 
diameter; its roaring to be audible at the diſtance of 
many, leagues; and its current to ſweep with irre. 
ſiſtible impetuoſity any ſhip which it ſeizes toward 
the center of the vortex, where it is ingulfed by 
the waters, and daſhed into ſhreds againſt the rocks 
below, inſomuch that when, its fragments riſe to the 


ſurface at the turn of ebb, they cannot be known 
as parts of a ſhip. Whales and other animals, 
which happen to be caught by the whirl, are ſaid 


to ſhew themſelves ſenſible of their horrid ſituation 


by their hideous bellowings, and by their violent 
but ineffectual ſtruggles to eſcape. Probably for 


every phenomenon of this immenſe Maelſtroom, or 


whirlpool, the tides, the coaſts, the poſition of the 
ſubmarine rocks, and the variety of the depths of 


water, which is in ſome parts four hundred fathoms 


: deep, in others ſhallow, would ſatisfactorily ac- 


count, if they were accurately known ; but the de- 
ſcriptions given by navigators, and others, who 
have written from their obſervations, are not . 
congruous one with another,* 


* Juſtin Bing, diſſertatio de gurgite Norratico ; Ramus 
tractus hiſtorico- geographicys; Pontoppidan, & c. 
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EXTENDING N 1 Britiſh a ad Baltic FOR: Site. 

I from the river Eyder, its limit on the fide of Hol- 

Y ſtein or Germany, to the Scaggerack which parts 

it from Norway, is a long peninſula,* which from 

a ſlender iſthmus expands northward to a conſider- 

able breadth, and, again contracting toward the 

f noreaſt, terminates in a point called the Saw, ſup- 

poſed to mark the limit between the Scaggerack 

F and Categate ſeas, which conjointly form the angled _ 

n entrance of the Baltic in form of an elbow or bend - = 
ed arm. Unlike the coaſts of Norway, thoſe of Coaft. | 


0 Denmark are generally low, particularly in the | 
* narrow ſouthern part, or the dutchy of Sleſwick, 


where, for the protection of their lands, the inha- 1 g | 
d il bitants, like the Dutch, maintain huge dykes + 
againſt the irruptions of the ſea of Britain. Of the x 


n 

1 inlets, which indent the e and, particularly | | 
” Under the name of Dad; are commonly compretiended a 

on the Daniſh peninſula and the Daniſh iſlands in its vicinage. 
16 This uſe of the word i is quite convenient and allowable in a poli- | 
of tical ſenſe, as theſe countries may properly be ſaid to conſtitute 


ns the kingdom of Denmark : but in a geographical account it 
ſeems inaccurate to name as one country a heterogeneous com- 


4 poſition of continent and iſſands, whofe connexion ariſes more 
from their political than their natural ſituation. The name of 

10 Denmark. is therefore here confined, in a geographical. ſenſe, to 

ite the peninſula, and the Daniſh iſlands are conſidered ſeparately, 


purſuant to the method already adopted in the 3 of | 
other European. countries. 


us, | | | Is on 
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on the eaſtern fide, form ſeveral- good harbours, 
none penetrate far within the line of coaſt except. 


ing one huge inlet named the gulf of Limford, 
which entering from the eaſt cuts Denmark almoſt 


acroſs, and widening, like the land itſelf, from a 


narrow gut or ſtrait, extends above ſeventy. miles 


to the weſt, containing ſome iſlands, and ſo penin- 


ſulating the northern part of the country as to leave 
between it and the fea of — an er of 
hardly a mile in breadth. | 


Denmark reſembles Norway a as little i in its i los | 


as in its coaſts. The interior of the broad northern 


part contains hills or mountains leſs high than 


bleak and of wild aſpect, and is much overſpread, 


not without the interſection of good paſture. 
grounds, with bogs and heaths; among the latter 
of which is that of Aalheide, in the dioceſe of 
Ripen between Skive and Kolding, which in an 


extent of near thirty Engliſh miles is almoſt deſert. 
With theſe exceptions Denmark is of a level or 
gently waved ſurface, uncommonly fertile and ver- 
dant, exhibiting a beautiful ſcenery of ſmall woods, 
rich meadows; and corn, fields; but the woods ate 


moſtly confined to the eaſtern parts; the weſtern | 


being bare of trees and conſequently much inferior 


in beauty. The narrow ſouthern region of the 


peninſula is extremely fertile: great part of it next 
the ſea of Britain conſiſts of a greyiſh and viſcous 
kind of clay, deſtitute of ſprings, inſomuch that 
the inhabitants are obliged to depend on water pre- 


ſerved in ciſterns:“ but Denmark i is in general well | 


* Buſching, tome 1. p. 239 Ces 1768. 
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watered! its broad northern. part contains many Waters. | 


ſmall, but no. large lakes, and is interſected by 
many ſtreams, the greateſt of which is the 
river Guden, whoſe channel receives forty little 
rivers, and, from its prime fountain to the dif- 
charge of its waters into the Categate, winds 
through a length of a hundred Engliſh miles, na- 
vigable from the town of Randers not far from its 
efflux. From Rendſburgh on the river Eyder, 
which parts the kingdom of Denmark from the 
German dutchy of Hofftein, a canal, for the open- 
ing of a communication between the Britiſn and 
Baltic ſeas for veſſels of a hundred and twenty 
tons, is made at the expence of near eight hundred _ 
thouſand pounds, above twenty Engliſh miles in 
length, a hundred feet wide above, fifty-four below, 
with a depth of at leaſt ten feet of water, and with 
ſuices twenty oven: feet en and a en in 
length? 27.40 


Denmark, ſituate benen the ds ce of Tewpers- 


latitude with the northern parts of Britain, differs * T 
from theſe in temperature and ſeaſons only by hav- 
ing a more continental ſituation. - The ſummer is 


hotter than in Britain i in the months of June, July, 


and Auguſt; the ſpring and autumn ſhort, eſpeci- 


ally.the former; the winter long and ſevere; the 


inlets and ſtraits of the Baltic frequently ſo obſtruct- 
ed with ice as to be innavigable, ſometimes ſo 


frozen as to be croſſed by loaden carriages. The 
obſtruction of the ſtraits and ee which has 


8 Coxe; vol. iii. p. 420422, Dub. 1784. * v. p- 10, 
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: bern experienced even late in April, is cauſed by 
looſe floating ice drifted from other places and col 
lected in theſe narrow channels, more than by the 
cold of the Daniſh atmoſphere ;: for the ſharpneſs of 
the winter is much mitigated by vapors from the 
| ſeas, which, together with the exhalations of the 
| marſhes, render the iky often glqomye; the air are 5 
and inſalubrious. 


The rivers, lakes, a inlets of this country are 


well ſtored with fiſh; and the ſoil, though poorly. 
cultivated by an inſlaved, oppreſſed, and diſpirited 
peaſantry, yields great quantities of corn, particu- 
larly rye, abundance of excellent paſturage, and 
feeds great numbers of neats, horſes, and ſwine, 
inſomuch that it has been called a land of bacon 
and of rye-bread. As Denmark poſſeſſes not any 


conſiderable mines nor extenſive manufactures, her 


exports conſiſt only of corn and cattle : of the lat- 
ter between ſixty and eighty thouſand are annually 
. ſent abroad. Many of them are fatted in Holſtein, 
which though a part of the Germanic empire, and 
quite diſtin& from the kingdom of Denmark, is 
yet ſubject to the Daniſh monarch. Holſtein, con- 
taining much low, marſhy, and. extremely fertile 
ground, is ſuppoſed to furniſh more excellent fat 


cattle, in proportion to its extent, than any other 


part of Europe. The Danes, though their country 


furniſhes no great variety. of matter for exportation, 


yet, being quite a maritime people, employ” many 
ſhips, and, with the products of their different 
poſſeſſions, have a tolerably extenſive. commerce. 
The chief commercial towns of the Daniſh penin- 
| "+ 
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4 is Flendſburgh, whoſe trade mult. be greatly 
affected by the canal from the EV n, men- 


tioned. 


In its a Mang "aj benin of D Ares. a 


extends little more than two hundred and thirty 


Engliſh miles: its broad northern part is above 5 
eighty in width, but its ſouthern not above forty, 


thirty, and, in one place, twenty: its area ſeems 


not much to exceed eight millions of Engliſh, or 
five of Iriſh acres : but when we include the iſlands, 


which compoſe with the peninſula the kingdom of 


Denmark, this kingdom may contain between 
eleven and twelve millions of Engliſh, or ſeven of 

Iriſh acres. The number of inhabitants is much Popula 
leſs than might be expeQed from the extent and tion. 
fertility of this country, but not indeed from the 
nature of its government. The Daniſh peninſula 
contains hardly more than ſix hundred thouſand 


perſons. © Including the iſlands the kingdom of 


Denmark has about, or near, a million and thirty 
thouſand inhabitants.“ By taking into the account 
the kingdom of Norway, the iſland of Iceland, 
thoſe of Ferroe, and the dutchy of Holſtein with- 
its dependencies,” of which the king of Denmark 


is the immediate ſovereign, - this monarch may 


reckon about two millions and fifty thouſand ſub. 


jets of both ſexes and all ages; a number proba- 


bly not exceeding the half of that which 1 is contain. f 


ed in the e le of Les 
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Diviſion. 


Towns. 


Formerly the whole Daniſh peninſula from the 


river Eyder was denominated Veutland or Jutland, 


- and divided into two parts, - North-Jutland and 
South-Jutlands At preſent the former is named 


ſimply Jutland, aud the latter Sleſwick. North- 


Jutland is conceived to be divided into the nine 
Hels or diſtricts of Wend, Himmer Cimmer or 


Cimber, Salling, Har, Lover, Aabe, Ommer, Jel- 
ling? and Almind or Baring. Its more recent divi- 


ſion is into the four dioceſes of Aalborg, Wiborg, 
Aarhuus, and Ripen. Theſe are ſubdivided into 


bailliages and other ſmall territories, as is alſo Sleſ- 


wick, which contains no dioceſe, but is ſubject in 
ſpirituals to the ſuperintendance of others. 
The kingdom of Denmark, including the Daniſh 


iſlands, contains fixty-eight towns, twenty-two 


burgs or towns of a ſmaller ſize, and about ſeven 
| thouſand villages. None, except the capital which 


ſtands in one of the iſlands, is of any conſiderable 
magnitude. They are moſtly built of ſtone or 


brick, more commonly the latter, and are gene- 
rally neat, particularly in Slefwick, where they are 
remarkably clean and in the Dutch faſhion. The 


largeſt town of the Daniſh penirfula is Sleſwick, 
the capital of the dutchy ſo named, ſituate on an 


inlet of the Baltic called the Sley, which gives it 
not the advantage of traffic, for its entrancè is 


barred. It is a long irregular, but handſome town, 
containing between five and fix thouſand inhabi- 
tants; and cloſe to it ſtands an old caſtle, called 
the palace of Gottorp. The moſt important town 


however of this cy 3 and the whole peninſula is 


. 


Flenſburg, ſituate in a hollow ſurrounded on three 


the ancients as a part of Germany, and in it ap- 


diſtinct tribes or confederacies of people. From 
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ſides with riſing grounds, and waſhed on the fourth 
by an inlet of the Baltic, which forms a ſafe har- 
bor for the greateſt veſſels... , 
The peninſula of Denmark was, | conſidered by minen, 


- 
i 


pear to have dwelled in: the time of Tacitus ſeven 


a remnant of the great Cimbric nation ſituate 
probably at the mouth of the Elbe, or in Hol- 
ſtein, - geographers after Ptolemy have called it 
Cherſoneſus Cimbrica, or the peninſula. of the 
Cimbri. Its inhabitants, with other Baltic tribes, | | 
were formidable in the fifth century under the "1 
names of Angles, and Jutes or Vitœ, and ſtill | 1 
more terrible in the ſixth and following centurieg 
under that of Danes, by their waſteful and ſan- =P 
guinary depredations : but the internal hiſtory of _ 
Denmark 1s unknown previouſly to the tenth cen- : | 
wry, notwithſtanding ſome accounts which begin 
with the ſeventh, but which are fabulous, at leaſt | 
quite uncertain. Few events intereſting to any but 
a native Occur even in the courſe of its authentic 
hiſtory. Harold Blaatand, who died in the year 
980, was the firſt Chriſtian king of Denmark, 
Canute the great, who held the united crowns of 
Denmark and England, was, a grandſon of this 


———— —„— — 
— 


prince; and his line male became extinct by the 


death of Hardicanute, who ended his days in Eng- 
land in 1041. Swein the ſecond, a nephew of 


* See Nd 8 Correction of Clurerius.—Diſſertation on 
the Scythians or Goths, p- 164. 
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Canute the great by his ſiſter Eſtrida, was the firſt 


of a new line of kings, called the middle race, 
which ended with Waldemar the third, the . of 


whoſe reign was in 1375. 
Waldemar leaving no male offspring, his Agb 
ter Margaret, wife of Hagen king of Norway, ob- 


tained poſſeſſion of the Damiſh throne, to which 
adding Norway by marriage, and Sweden by con. 
queſt, ſhe united theſe kingdoms by the treaty of 
Calmar in 1397. This admirable heroine, the ſa- 
lutary vigor of whoſe adminiſtration, and benigni. 
ty of conduct, endeared her to her ſubjects, was 
one of thoſe inſtances which tend to demonſtrate 
that the female genius would be no way inferior to 


the male, if it were equally cultivated, and had 


equal opportunities of exertion. The inſcription 
on her tomb truly characterizes her as a princeſs 


whom poſterity could never ſufficiently honor as ſhe 
deſerved.” An intelligent traveller adds, © nothing 
leſs could be ſaid of a perſonage, who ſo juſtly 
claims our reſpect and veneration, and whoſe glo- 
rious reign has ſcarcely its parallel in the records 


of hiſtory.”* Margaret, who from her magnani- 
mity has been ſtyled the Semiramis of the North, 


died in 1412, and after the ſucceſſive advancement 
of Eric of Pomerania and Chriſtopher of Bavaria 
to the throne, the regal dignity was at length con- 


ferred on Chriſtian, count of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhurſt, in the year 1449, who gave commence- 


ment to the third line, or that of Oldenburg, in 
Core, v. 3. p. 396. : 5 
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th poſſeſſion the crown of Denmark has remain- 
ed to the preſent tine. 


The only event in the hiſtory of the Oldenburg ; 


line of kings immediately connected with the plan 
of this work is the revolution of 1660, a revolution 
unparalleled in the annals of nations, by which a 


people ſpontaneouſly renounced their liberty, and 
veſted their very limited monarch with the moſt un- 
| limited power. 

The crown of Denmark had been always eleQive; | 
yet the eldeſt ſon of each deceaſed monarch, or the 
perſon who ſhould ſucceed by right of primogeni- 


ture, if ſuch right had been allowed, was.uniform- 


ly choſen; but, in return for the favor, was 
obliged to ſubſcribe a capitulation, or charter of 
privileges, by which the regal prerogatives were 


gradually diminiſhed. A diet or parliament com- 


poſed of the three eſtates of the realm, the nobi- 


lity, the deputies of the clergy, and of the com- 
mons, held 'the ſupreme legiſlative power : the 
executive was intruſted to a ſenate compoſed of the 


principal nobles, and to the king, who was not to 


be conſidered in a higher light than as commander 
of the armies and preſident of the ſenate. The 
ſame authority which exalted the monarch to the 


throne might alſo degrade him. Of this an awful 


inſtance was given in the perſon of Chriſtian the 


firſt, who, on account of his cruelties, was in the 


year 1523 formally depoſed by the judgment of his 
ſubjects, and afterwards immured in a dungeon. 
Notwithſtanding the form of a free conſtitution, 


no true freedom was enjoyed. The ariſtocracy pre- 


ponderated, 
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ponderated, and doubtleſs an ariſtocracy of here- 
- ditary nobles is worſe than monarchal deſpotiſm. ; 
The people felt the galling and increaſing preſſure 
of the former evil, and ruſhed precipitately into 
the latter. In the year r660, -when the nation had 
been exhauſted by a war with Sweden, and the 
citizens of Copenhagen had acquired great honor 
by their valor, the, deputies of the clergy and of 
the commons, exaſperated by the intolerable arro- 
i gance of the nobility, who adhering, as uſual, to 
1 their privilege of exemption from taxes, refuſed to 
| 8 contribute in any equitable proportion to the relief 
of the public burthens, made a formal ſurrender of 
their liberties to the king, Frederick the third, and 
j forced the nobility into the fame compliance ; hap- 
'F © Py; had they contrived, and been able to eſtabliſh, 
x a falutary compound of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
bf ö democracy, inſtead of reducing all orders under 


| 

deſpotiſm, for the ſake of involving i in the e common | 

Lil ſervitude the proud nobility. | a 
Lil } Govern. Since this revolution the government of Den- 
| ment. mark i is a pure, unmixed, or abſolute- monarchy, 
hereditary in the male, and, in failure thereof, in F 

the female line. The monarch is ſtyled king of : 


Denmark and of Norway, of the Vandals and 
Goths, duke of Sleſwick and Holſtein. That of 18 
the Vandals and Goths is as vain a title as if he 
vere ſtyled king of Europe. Among the honors, P. 
which he confers on his favorite ſubjects, are two 
orders of knighthood, that of the elephant or of 
the blue ſtring, and that of Dannebrog, or of the 
white ribbon. For the adminiſtration of the legiſ- 
lative, 
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lative, executive, and judicial departments, the 
management of the revenue, and other affairs of 
ſtate, courts and officers are appointed, modeled by 
the ſole will of a deſpot, and unneceſſary to be ca- 
pitulated. At the head of all is the cabinet, or 
privy council, and immediately under it the Daniſh 
and German chancelleries, the former for Denmark 
and Norway, the latter for Sleſwick, which howe- 
ver is a part of Denmark, and for the dutchy of 
Holſtein. The towns and diſtrias have their ſeve- 
ral magiſtrates, and a dioceſan bailly, or chief ma- 
giſtrate, preſides over each province, or dioceſe. 
Neither the Roman, nor any other foreign law is 
admitted in Denmark. The Daniſh laws are re- 
markable for their juſtice, perſpicuity, and brevity; 


but the execution of them cannot be equitable 


under an arbitrary government, and among a tyran- 
nical nobility, where few or none can be found 
honeſt and bold enough to defend the righteous 
cauſe in oppoſition to the great; for, though the 
feudal ariſtocracy has been deſtroyed by the revo- - 
lution of 1660, the feudal vaſſalage ſtill ſubſiſts ; the 
peaſants having no leaſes, nor means of protection 
againſt their lords, to whoſe lands they belong in 
the manner of cattle. Count Bernſdorf, a name 
worthy of the moſt honorable record, ſet a truly noble 
example by the emancipation of his tenants.* The 
prince royal of Denmark, in whoſe hands the ad- 
miniſtration has ſome years remained, is ſaid to 
have had the magnanimity to follow his ſteps with 


Doxe, vol. F. p. 31. \ 
. reſpect 
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5 reſpect to the peaſants on the royal demelnes; 3 and 


doubtleſs the beneficial conſequences will. induce - 


others to remove this yoke of thraldom fo diſgrace. 

ful to human kind. | 

Foreign The dominions of the Daniſh „ are widely 
ag ſcattered, ſince beſide the Daniſh peninſula and its 
" iſlands, Norway, Holſtein, the Swediſh ifland, of 
Bornholm, the Ferroe iſlands, and Iceland, he com- 
mands in North-America the unproductive region of 
Greenland; in the Weſt. Indies the iſles of Saint- 

Croix, Saint- Thomas, and Saint-John; a few ſmall 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa; the fortreſſes of 
Tranquebar and Danſborg on the coaſt of India, 


and, beſide ſome ſmall factories or lodges in the 


Indian regions, the Niccabar, or Frederick's Iſlands 


north of Sumatra. Holſtein, a German ſtate, and 


one of the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of the Daniſh 
crown, belongs to the king of Denmark in like 
manner as Hanover to the Britiſh monarch ; but 
with very different effects; the one being contigu- 
ous, the other diſtant. It was added in like man- 
ner to the Daniſh dominions by the ſucceſſion df a 
German prince, the count of Oldenburg, to the 
throne; but the whole of it was not under the 
Daniſh dominion till the year 1773, when the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt were given 

in exchange for the deficient part. h 
Variety and extent of territory alone create not 
revenue, That of the Daniſh monarch ſeems not 
to exceed fourteen hundred thouſand pounds yearly 
from all his dominions ; near half of which is 
raiſed from the iNands 1 in the vicinity of the Daniſh 
| peniniuly, 


Revenue. 
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peninſula, and from Jutland n of Slef- . 
wick, Above a hundred thouſand pounds ariſe 


from the tolls, which all foreign ſhips, even thoſe 


of Ruſſia and Sweden, pay in paſſing the ſtraits of | 
the Daniſh iſlands into the Baltic. Theſe tolls were 


originally paid for light-houſes erected for the bene 


fit of the ſubjects of the Daniſn government, wo 


very reaſonably demanded a proportionable ſum 


from foreigners who enjoyed the advantage. They 5 


were afterwards made a matter of royal revenue 
and carried to extortion, but finally ſettled by 


agreement at certain rates, in which all nations 
trading to the Baltic acquieſced.* The debts of the 


crawn were ſtated in 1785 at three millions and fix 
hundred thouſand pounds; but as the Daniſh court 


has adhered, as uſual, to a prudent ſyſtem of peace, 
they are greatly reduced, and probably amount at 


preſent to between two and three millions only. 


- 
* 
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The army and navy of the Daniſh monarch may 8 


ſeem diſproportioned to his revenue. Some years 
ago the army of this prince, including the troops 
of Holſtein and Norway, amounted to ſixty- ſix 
thouſand men. Of the Daniſh and Holſtein troops 


near two thirds are national militia, the reſt regu- 
lars and moſtly foreigners. The national militia 
are incorporated in the ſame regiments with the 


regulars, and conkn of peaſants who are exerciſed 


*The Engliſh, Fra, Spaniards, Duck 83 Portu; 
gueſe, Neapolitans, and Hamburghers, pay one per cent. for all 
goods not mentioned in the tariff: other nations one and a quare 
ter. Beſide this each veſſel pays four rix dollars, or Leidens 
ailings, if loaden, and two if N 
| at 
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at ſtated times, but reſide on the eſtates of their 
landlords, each of whom is obliged to furniſn a 
certain number of ſuch ſoldiers without expence to 
the crown. They are embodied only once a year | 
in their reſpeQive diſtricts during about ſeventeen 
days. The army has ſince been augmented, and is | 
faid to amount to ſeventy-five thouſand, including | 
that of Norway already mentioned in the account | 
of that country. The Daniſh troops are ſaid to be 
ill diſciplined, but their navy, the natural force of 1 
ſuch maritime countries, is reſpectable. Beſide | 
thirteen ſhips of the line, and five frigates, which 2 
had been condemned, or ſerved only for parade, b 


the armed fleet of Denmark conſiſted in the year 2 
1779 of twenty-five ſhips of the line and fifteen p 
frigates. Four or five of the former are commonly tt 
ſtationed in the ports of Norway, the reſt moſtly ir 
moored at Copenhagen, the harbour of which, 1 
having only twenty feet of depth of water, admits be 


them not till they are diſburthened of their lower 1 
tiers of guns. The expence of the hulk of each of he 
theſe ſhips amounts to about two hundred pounds tn 
for each gun, and a thouſand pounds when ready bi. 
for ſea with four months proviſion. Moſt of the th, 
oak is procured from Germany. A ſhip of ninety 10 
cannons, when fully manned, carries eight hundred po 
and fifty men, one of ſeventy cannons ſeyen hun- 4. 
dred, and a frigate of thirty-ſix bears two hundred if 
and fifty. Four or five thouſahd ſeamen are' em- pre 
ployed in the royal navy in time of peace, beſides be: 
that between thirty and forty thouſand are regiſter- 
ed, each of whom receives eight ſhillings annually I * C 
as 
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. 28 2 retaining fee, and is liable to be called ar any 
55 time into actual ſervice, but until then is at liberty 


o to ſerve aboard en, b or in Cy n 

ar occupation.* 

Jil The - Chriſtian religion is foie to have been Religion. 
is preached in Denmark in the year 822, but not | 
firmly tolerated, much leſs eſtabliſhed, Vefote the 

nt end of the tenth century. Lutheraniſm was eſta- 

be bliſhed i in 1537, inthe reign of Chriſtian the third, 

of and has ſo remained to this day. Toleration is al- 


de lowed to other ſe&s, but few profeſſors of them 
ch are found. The Daniſh hierarchy conſiſts of ſix 
le, biſhops, or ſuperintendants, beſides four in Norway, 
ar and two in Iceland. The biſhops have no temporal 
en power, nor more authority over the inferior clergy 
ly than 1s neceſſary for the obſervance of good order 
ly in the church. The benefices of the church are 
ch, not in the gift of the biſhops, but the preſentations 
its belong partly to the king, and partly to the nobles; 
er nor can any perſon be ordained a clergyman until 
of he be previouſly preſented to a benefice. None of 
10s the prelates bears the title of archbiſhop ; ; but the 
dy biſhop of Zealand is Metropalitan i in Denmark, as 
the WW the biſhop of Aggerhuus is in Norway, I he an- 
ety nual revenue of the biſhop of Zealand is a thouſand 
red pounds, of Funen feven hundred and ſixty, of 
un- Aarhuus ſix hundred, of Aalborg four hundred, and 
red | of Ripen four hundred, © The other clergy are 
provoſts or archdeacons, pariſh-prieſts and chap- 
des  lains. Each dioceſe is divided into a certain num- 


ally MW * Coxe, vol. iii. p. 362371, alſo Buſching, Randolph, &e. 
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ber of diſtricts, over which the provoſts have "TY 
inſpection, and each diſtri& into pariſhes. A large 


pariſh, beſide the principal church, has one or 


more additional ehapels of eaſe. The pariſh-prieſts 
receive their ſalaries principally in glebe, tithes, 
and ſurplice fees ; and in ſome places from the vo. 
luntary contributions of their pariſhioners. The 
profits vary in the different parts according to the 
cheapneſs of proviſions and other incidental cir. | 
cumſtances. In the kingdom of Denmark, includ. 
ing the iſlands, the livings ſeldom exceed four hun- , 
dred, or fall ſhort of ſixty pounds annually, Jut- 


land excepted, in which peninſula are a few ſcarce. - 


ly worth twenty. A clergyman's widow uſually 


receives the whole profit of her huſband's cure for 


the year immediately following his deceaſe, and a 


penſion from his ſucceſſor —_— to the agg 


part of- the annual incqme.”* 5 5 
The Danes have the advantage of one univerſity 


that of Copenhagen, beſide that of Kiel in Ger- 


many on the Daniſh border, and equally ſubject to 
the king of Denmark, together with ſeveral aca- 
demies for the promotion of literature. Much has 


been added to the ſtock of knowlege by the Daniſh 
court, who has encouraged the reſearches of the 


learned, and employed ſeveral men of literature to 


travel into diſtant regions for information. Many 
well informed individuals, and ſome large libraries 
are found among the Danes : that of the king con- 


tains a hundred and ten thouſand volumes, beſide 


* Coxe, vol. ui. p. 371-373. : | 
ſeven 


ven 
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ſeven thouſand manuſcripts: his private library alſo 
contains twenty thouſand volumes.“ A general dif- 


fuſion of knowlege, however, cannot poſlibly have - 


place where the mind is ſhackled by monarchal def- 


potiſm and feudal flavery ; and accordingly we find 
that the Danes in general, notwithſtanding particu- : 
lar inſtances of a contrary kind, are invotveds in ig- | 


norance. 


Deſcending in common with the Swedes and People. 
Norwegians from the Gothic race, the Danes uſe a 


dialect of the Scandinavian, not differing radically 
from the Swediſh, but harſher, and, from their long 


intercourſe with the Germans, eſpecially ſince the _ 


| xcceſſion of the houſe of Oldenburg, gradually aſſi- 


milating to the German tongue, which, equally with 


the Scandinavian dialects, is the offspring of the 


Gothic. In configuration: and complexion they dif- 


fer not from the Swedes, excepting that they are 


obſerved to be commonly more corpulent and 
clumſy, as they are alſo more dull, phlegmatic, and 
heavy of genius. They have in general a reſem- 
blance of the Dutch, particularly in Sleſwick, 
where many Dutch coloniſts are ſettled. The 


Daniſh ladies are ſaid to have a leſs captivating 


complexion, which is attributed to the too great 
heat of the ſtoves, by which, inſtead of hearthe, 
their chambers are warmed. The. better kind of 


houſes are of brick; others of wood or clay. 


Each houſe has often a piazza in front, where the 
family fit in ſummer. The cuſtoms of the Ger- 


be Coxg, vol. v. book 9. chap. 3 5 
5 | mans 
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mans prevail among the Danes. The food of the 
lower claſſes is chiefly rye-bread, cheeſe, eggs, milk, 


And occaſionally. meat. Their fuel wood, or more 


commonly turf. In habit they have no ſtriking dif. 


ference from their neighbours, particularly the 
Germans, excepting that the middle and lower 
claſſes affect a red color. The females of the lower 


claſſes, at leaſt in ſome parts of the kingdom of 


Denmark, diſplay their finery on Sundays i in ſuch a 
manner with ſtarch and beads as to give a ſtiff or 
awkward appearance, as if the body were incloſed 
in a coat of mail. The nobles, particularly thoſe 


Who have acceſs to the court, are dreſſed in the 


Manners. 


French mode, ſpeak the French language, and en- 
deavour to force nature in aping the French man- 
ners,* 3 2 
Very little can < ſaid with. good RB YET CON- 
cerning the manners of the Danes. Their dull, 
ſaturnine, heavy diſpoſition of mind, is doubtleſs 
in great meaſure cauſed or augmented by the nature 


of their government, which renders them tame, 


paſſive, unenterprizing, deſtitute of any conſidera- 


ble portion of emulation or laudable ambition; for 


ſervility pervades all ranks, in the peaſant toward 
the noble, and in the noble toward the prince. 
They are ſaid to be much inferior, in a collective 
ſenſe, to the Germans, at leaſt to the proteſtant 


part of the Germans, in civilization; the lower 


claſſes gloomy, ſaperſtitious, clowniſh, and rude; 


equalling the moſt ſenſual of the Germans in ebrie- 


* Williams' Nowhemn Governments, art. 8 Travel 
. 8 | 8 
of a Dutch officer, letter 18. Swinton*s Travels, letter 8. 
— a K : : ty, 
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ty, exceſſive eating, and other vices; while hardly 
any travellers acknowledge them to partake of the 
German virtues, of which we may perhaps reaſon- | 


bly ſuppoſe them to have a ſhare. One proof of 
their want of civilization is a barbaric extrava- 
gance: the expenſes of a wedding are ſaid often to 
conſume the whole fortune of the bride, and thoſe 


of a funeral the whole ſubſtance of a family. The 


creat amuſement of the Daniſh nobility is hunting, 
a barbarous paſtime, which, wichout regard to the 


tortures of animals, the diſtreſs of the peaſants, 


and the general detriment of the community, fills 


vith tumultuous enjoyment the vacant hours of a 


mind unacquainted with the ſubſtantial pleaſures of 
intellectual or uſeful purſuits. 


„ 062, AER | 
DANISH ISL AN Ds, 
CONSISTIN 8 of Tok l Moen, Fal- 


ſter, Laland, Langeland, Arroe, Alſen, and many 
others of ſmall ſize, conſtitute, By their extraordi- 


nary fertility, and the advantages of their ſituation, 
a very conſiderable part of the kingdom of Den- 
mark. They are moſtly low, level, or gently di- 
verſified with ſmall ſwellings of the ground or hills, 


and differ not from the Daniſh peninſula in climate, 
productions, inhabitants, or government, all of 


being 3 the * of Denmark, who 


makes | 


. 
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makes one of them his place of reſidence. The num. 
ber of their inhabitants amounts to about four hun. 
dred and thirty thouſand on an area of near three 
millions and four hundred thouſand of Engliſh 


acres. Excepting ſome of the ſmaller, which are 
politically incorporated with the dioceſes, or pro- 


vinces, of the peninſula, theſe iſlands are arranged 
in two dioceſes, that of Zealand, and that of 
Funen; the former comprehending Zealand and 


Moen, beſide the Sweddiſh iſle of Bornholm; the 


latter, together with ſome ſmaller, Funen, Lange. 


land, Laland, and Falſter. 


F U N E N, 


OR Fionia, is the ſecond in magnitude of the 
Daniſh iſlands, extending nearly in form of a broad 


ellipſe, or oval, forty Engliſh miles in length and 


thirty-four in breadth, parted from the peninſula of 
Denmark by'a channel, nine Engliſh miles- broad, 
named the ſmaller Belt, and from the iſle of Zea. 
land by another, eighteen broad, called the greater 
Belt. The ſhores are flat and ſandy, the ' reſt a 
gently undulated ſurface, tolerably cultivated, beau- 
tiful, and of extraordinary fertility, exporting com- 
monly a hundred thouſand tuns in the year of vari- 
ous kinds of grain, particularly buck-wheat,“ be- 


| fide a conſiderable number of cattle, and ſome lea- 
ther of an excellent kind, 1 excellence of which 


* Buſching, tom. i. p. 191. 
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of the water of a river in which it is ſoaked for” 
tanning.“ This river is a-ſmall innavigable ſtream, og 
on which, at the diſtance of two miles from an in- 


let called the bay of Stegeſtrand, ſtands Odenſee, 
the capital of the iſland, an ancient town, but in 


part newly built, containing above five thouſand | 
inbennane : | | Ss | ES 
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ZEALAND, 


SE ELAND, or Sialand, the Set of” hy Daniſh Zealand. 


iſlands, is of a form approaching that of a circle, 


between ſixty and ſeventy Engliſh-miles in diameter, 


ſeparated from the Swediſh province of Skonen by 
a ſtrait called the Sound only three miles broad, 
lt is of a flat or gently uneven ſurface, of a ſandy ; 
ſoil, extremely fertile, indifferently cultivated, de- 
ſtitute of rivers excepting a few brooks, beautiful 
in a ſcenery of meadows, fields of corn, lakes of a | 
ſmall ſize, and woods. of hegch. The ſecond of its 
ect of magnitude is Elſinoor, well 


built of brick i in the. Dutch manner, containing : OE 


five thouſand ſouls, fituate on the Sound, and re- 
markable for the toll paid by all veſſels paſſing- 
through this ſtrait, which is in part commanded by 
the caſtle of Cronborg. Ships, however, ould 


ſail through the Sound cloſe to the Swediſh coaſt, - 


and quite out of the reach of the batteries of Cron · 
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THE DANISH ISLANDS. 
borg ; but the tolls of the Sound and of the great 
and little Belts are paid i in Saane, with a ere 
eſtabliſned cuſtom. 

The capital of Zealand, of all Dearngele and 
the reſidence of the Daniſh monarch, is Copenha- 
gen, or Kiobenhavn, ſituate twenty miles from 


| Elfinoor, on a low and ſomewhat marſhy promon- 


tory, on the eaſtern ſide of the iſland, where is 
formed an excellent harbor the ſtation of the royal 
navy. It is the beſt built city of the north of 
Europe. It „is ſurrounded on the land- ſide with 
regular ramparts and baſtions, a broad ditch full 


of water, and a few outworks. Its circumference 


meaſures between four and five miles. The {treets 
are well paved, with a foot-way on each ſide, but 
too narrow and inconvenient for general uſe. The 
greateſt part of the buildings are of brick, and a 
tew are of freeſtone brought from Germany. The 


| houſes of the nobility are in general ſplendid, and 


conſtrued in the Italian ſtyle of architecture. 


The haven is always crouded. with merchant-ſhips, 


and the ſtreets are interſected by broad canals, 
which bring the merchandize cloſe to the ware- 


houſes which line the quays. This city owes its 


principal beauty to a dreadful fire in 1728, which 
deſtroyed five churches and fixty-ſeven ſtreets, 
which have ſince been rebuilt in the modern ſtyle. 
'The new part of the town, raiſed by king Frederick 
the fifth, is extremely beautiful, ſcarcely inferior 
to Bath. It conſiſts of an oQagon, containing four 
uniform and elegant buildings of hewn /ſtone, and 
of four broad fireets leading to it in oppolite direc- 

| tions. 
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DENMARK... — 5 
tions. g Sp the middle. of the area lands an equeſ- 


trian ſtatue of Frederick the fifth in bronze, as 


large as life, which is juſtly admired. It was caſt 


at the expence of the Eaſt-India Company by Saly, 
and coſt eighty-thouſand pounds ſterling.”* Co- 
penhagen contains near | eighty . thouſand inhabs.” 
tants. A part of it, called Chriſtianſhafen, is built 
on the adjacent iſle of Amak, inhabited by a colony 
from Eaſt-Frieſland, long mingled with the Danes, 85 
yet {till in appearance a diſtinct people. . 5 
<« The royal palace in Copenhagen is a very mag Palaces, 


nificent triangular. building of hewn ſtone, the 


wings and ſtables of brick ſtuccoed. The front is 


three hundred and ſixty-ſeven feet in length, the 


ſides three hundred and eighty-nine, and the height _ 
a hundred and fourteen. It has ſix ſtories, of 


which three are mezzonines. In the fourth ſtory 


is the grandeſt ſuite of apartments, both as to ſize 
and decorations. The concert room is a hundred 


and twenty-eight feet by chirty-eight. The Ritter 
ſaal, or Knights ſaloon, is remarkable for the gran- 


deur and elegance of the proportions : it is a hun- 


dred and twenty-eight feet long, fixty-two broad, 


and forty-eight high. It is lighted by ſeveral chryſ- 
tal chandeliers, and many gilded urns, placed 
upon the baluſtrades of a gallery.” Beſide this, 
belong to the Daniſh monarch. other palaces in 


Zealand, as thoſe of Hirſholm, Fredericſborg, and 


Friedenſberg; the firſt a large quadrangular build- a 
ang of brick ſtuccoed white, jurrounded by a money 


Coxe, book 8. chap. 1. 
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and placed i in a very low and marſhy ſituation; 5 the 
| ſecond ſituate ſixteen miles from Copenhagen, * an 
enormous and motley maſs of building, partly of 
red brick, and partly of ſtone, partly Gothic, and 


partly in the Grecian ſtyle of architecture, built 


round three courts, each of which is ſurrounded 


by moats and joined by bridges; the third a brick 


; building ſtuccoed white, conſiſting of a front and 


two wings, four miles diſtant from the ſecond, de- 


lightfully ſituate near me lake of CORR amid 


majeſtic woods.“ 


M - OK N. 


OR Mona, extending fifteen Engliſh. olds. in 
length, ſeven in breadth, and containing the ſmall 


maritime town of Stege, reſembles the reſt of the 
- Daniſh iſlands in fertility, but differs in face, its 


coaſts being high, and its hills of chalk viſible 
from afar, among which one, called the King's 


Chair, is fancied to reſemble a throne in ſhape, | 


/ 


* 


ESTES 


DISTANT four miles from: the coaſt of Zealand, 
extends twenty-three miles in length and twelve in 
breadth where wideſt, low, 


= Coxe, bub 9. che. nd 4. 
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fertile, particularly i in fruits, inſomuch that it might 


merit the title of the orchard of Denmark. At its 
chief town, Nyekiobing, i is a great palace or caſtle, 


of old architecture, and long uninhabited. 


[eo 
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L A L A N D, 


OR Lolland, twmmtycighs miles lang 155 ad Lune 
broad, low, marſhy, with brackiſh water, and 


ſomewhat unwholeſome air, is accounted the moſt 


fertile of all the Daniſh. iſlands, producing vaſt | 
quantities of wheat, and other kinds of grain, | 
much of which is exported, pee from Naſ⸗ 


kow the chief town. 


LANGELAND, 


ALMOST equal in richneſs « of ſoil to Laland, ex- 
tends twenty ſix miles in length, little more than 
three in breadth, and contains only one town, 


called Rudkioping. 


Arroe, Alſen, and ſeveral other ſmall iles, have 75 
nothing remarkable to entitle them to a deſcription. 


Arroe, ten or twelve miles long, and one or two 


broad, is diſtant ſix miles from Funen. Alſen, 


ſomewhat larger, cloſe to the continent, and diſtant 
from Arroe eight miles, contains the town of Son- 
derborg, which has the advantage of a deep and 
excellent harbor. 
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CONFINED on the foink bythe moll ſouthern . 
flexure of the Baltic, extends northward along that 


ſea beyond its moſt northern point; whence turn- 
ing again to the ſouth, if we include Swediſh Fin- 
land, it incloſes in its boſom the whole gulf of 


Bothnia. Its coaſts, no where deeply indented, are 


almoſt every where bordered with rocks or iſlands, 


which render its acceſs not a little dangerous. Ex- 

cepting the ſouthern part which is waſhed on the 
weſt by the Categate, and which diminiſhes in ele- 
vation toward the ſeas on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 


the country has a ſlanting poſition between the great 


Scandinavian Alps and the Baltic, ſhelving to the 


latter with the utmoſt irregularity, overſpread in a 


great proportion with mountains, hills, and naked 
rocks, detached or in concatenation with the Al- 
pine chain. The rocks, which in ſcattered frag- 

ments or extended ridges, riſe in ſuch numbers 
above the ſurface, particularly toward the north, 
cConſiſt of red or grey granite, and granite forms 

the baſis of all Sweden. we 
From the flanting poſition of this country be- 
tween a vaſt ridge of mountains and the ſea, from 


its baſis of rock, and from the very great uneven- 


neſs of its face, we may preſuppoſe no ſmall num- 
ber of running waters, lakes, and waterfalls. The 


lakes form a great and ſtriking part of the ſcenery 


of SW * numerous, various in form and extent, 
; piQureſque 


SWEDEN. 


pictureſque and beautiful, moſtly ſprinkled 4 
iſlands of naked rock or tufted with wood. One 
of the greateſt and moſt remarkable of the Swediſh 
lakes is the Maeler, or Malar, ſituate between the 
provinces of Upland, Sudermannia, and Weſtman- 
nia; extending near eighty Engliſh miles in length 
and thirty in breadth ; extremely beautiful to the 
view, fringed around with hanging woods; thickly 
ſown with tufted iſles, above twelve hundred, it is 
ſaid, in number; receiving in its boſom the re- 
dundant water of the Hielmar and other lakes, and 
diſcharging its own into the Baltic, whence it is 
but a few miles diſtant, by two rivers named the 
Nordſtrom and Sudſtrom.“ Another great lake is 
the Wetter, or Veter, at leaſt a hundred miles long, 
oy from ſix to twenty-ſix broad, elevated ſeventy ells 
above the level of the Baltic, reported to be two 
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f hundred fathoms in depth, or four times as deep as 
. that ſea, containing two iſlands of ſome ſize, ſwel- 
led by about forty ſmall rivers, and having one 
5 exit, called the river Motala, which, in its courſe 
y eaſt ward to the Baltic, falls near Norkioping in a 


great cataract of ſixteen fathoms, or near a "ay 
„ dred feet. Whether from ſubterraneous winds, or 


a the contour of the ſurrounding country, this lake, 
5 is ſubject to ſudden commotions as if agitated by a 
5 tempeſt, for which an incredible cauſe has been 
7 aſſigned of too filly. a nature to. merit further 
- notice. 1 55 | 
Ne * Buſching, tome i. p. 4 76. Cone, vol. iii. book 7. * 
ry vol. v. book 10. c. 4. | 
it, + Buſch. tom. i. p. 507- Canes lick £0576 1. 15 
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- diminiſhing irregularly its quantity of water, diver- 


four rivers, particularly the Clara which runs a 
long courſe from Norway, and having only one 


from its ſouth weſtern angle, and after a courſe of 


nel of this river is generally from three hundred 


one from another by whirlpools and eddies. The 


neſs of the ſcenery, and the 83 body of water 


admiration.“ 


perfluous. All or moſt of the rivers, obſtructed in 


* Core, book 7. e. 9. | 
e TOO: _—_ 


The greateſt of all the lakes of Sweden, 855 in- 
deed one of the greateſt in Europe, is the Wenner, E 
ninety miles long and forty broad, augmenting and 


ſified with iſlands, receiving the tribute of twenty. 


vent for its waters, the river Gotha, which iſſues 


near ſeventy miles, falls into the Categate in two 
branches near the town of Gotheburg. The chan- 


yards to a mile broad till in approaching Gothe- 
burg it is confined to the breadth of four hundred 
feet by two ranges of mountains which accompany 
its ſtream. Here the water is quite ſmooth, and 
-. tranquil as a lake, till it ſuddenly falls down the 
cataracts of Trolhaetta, called by the Swedes the 
gulphs of Hell. In the courſe of two miles are 
four principal and ſome ſmaller cataracts, ſeparated 


perpendicular height of all the falls taken together 
is ſaid to be but a hundred feet; yet from the wild - 


ſueceſſively daſhing from gulf to gulf, theſe cataracts 
have always been conſidered: as a Stu] en of 
we very numerous lakes ef. Sweden would be fu- 


their beds of rock, form caſcades, and are innavi- 
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gable without artificig] aid. The greateſt hav 


ſuch being the poſition of the great Alpine ridge 


The chief of theſe is the Dahl, or 'Dala, which 
near the village of Elfearſleby, at the diſtance of 


ſome miles from its influx into the Baltic forms a 
noble cataract. The Dahl flows for ſome way in 


a broad and tranquil ſtream, until its courſe is in- 


terrupted by a ridge of rock and, a high iſland 
about a quarter of a mile in circumference, Which 
ſeparates its waters into three principal parts, as 
they daſh with unceaſing fury, and form a catara& 
ſcarcely inferior to the fall of the Rhine at nant] t 
hauſen. , The iſland divides the cataract into two 
principal falls, of which the eaſtern fall is the 
fineſt. The breadth of the river from ſhore to ſhore 
is near a quarter of a mile, and the perpendicular 
height of the fall between thirty and forty feet. 
The river ruſhes at the bottom in a narrow chan- 
nel ſcarcely a hundred feet broad, . ſtruggling for 
vent with unceaſing fury, and foaming at the foot 
of the iſland covered with pines which overhang 


the abyſs, filent and aſtoniſhed ſpectators of the 


glorious ſcene! Words muit be always deficient in 
endeavouring to deſcribe a large river Pouring its 
flood of waters from the rocks, roaring with the 
noiſe 'of thunder, and ſcattering its foam on the 
impending woods ; neither the Penal: nor yy 18 
adequate to the deſcription. T 

From the multitude of lakes Alperſed og 


out Sweden, and the multitude of ſtreams by which 


—— core, book 10. chap. 10. 
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ſources within or near the frontiers of Norway, 
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they communicate, an- extenſive inland navigation : 
might have place, if it were not prevented by the 
unevenneſs of the rock which conſtitutes the: baſis 
of this country; and cauſes ſo. many cataracts, 
\ Ihe; exceſlive hardneſs of the granite renders the 
formation of canals a work of extreme difficulty, 
A grand project has long been entertained to open a 
navigation quite acroſs the kingdom from, Gothe- 
burg to Stockholm, through the lakes of Wenner, 
Hielmar, and Maeler. This appears to have been 
rendered practicable, at leaſt with but little inter. 
ruption, excepting in the ſpace between the Wen- 
ner and Hielmar, where the plan is thought to be 
almoſt impracticable, or too great for the finances 


of this country. Another plan has been under- 
taken, and in part executed, perhaps completed, to 
form a navigation by artificial cuts, called the canal "8 
of Stroemſholm, through, a chain of lakes and - 
rivers, from the Sodra-Barken, a large lake on the 8 
borders of Dalecarlia, to the Freden-lake which as 
communicates with the Maeler. The fluices are a 5 
hundred feet long, ſeventy- two broad, faced with 1 
walls of granite; and the expence was eſtimated at "hy 


leſs than forty thouſand pounds.* ö 
From the nature and poſition of this kingdom 8 


Springs. we might alſo infer a number of mineral ſprings. 
| i Many of a medicinal kind are known, and the 05 
0 rules preſcribed to thoſe who reſort to them on ac- = 
it 1 count of health are ſtrict and ſalutary. Among xa 
4 theſe fountains are thoſe of Saterbronn in Dalecarlia, 
1 | Runneby near Carlſcrona, Ramloſa near Helſing- : 
11 Coxe, book 7. chap. 9. b. 10. c. 4. 9. lin, 
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bat 1 in Scania, and Medewi near Wadſtena in | 
4 Oſtrogothia. The laſt impregnated with vitriol 
and ſulphur, is called the Spa of Sweden, as being 
the moſt celebrated ſanative ſpring in this kingdom. 
Sweden has alſ6 many ſprings called wells of fa- 
mine, which announce, when they become dry, | 
| ſuch a want of moiſture in the earth as 280 bs at- 
tended with ſcanty crops. yo 
The ſky of Sweden is generally da its. air 45 Seaſons 
and uncommonly ſalubrious. Its winter is in all 
parts extremely ſevere; the greateſt lakes, the | 
whole gulf of Bothnia, and even part of the main 
ſea of the Baltic, being ſo filled with ice as often 
not to differ, from the firm land in reſpe& of tra- 
relling and the tranſportation of goods. The 
ſouthern parts, not only from the difference of la- 
titude, but alſo from à ſmall degree of weſtern 
expoſure, have a milder temperature than the 
northern, which are ſcreened from all influence of 
oceanic winds by the vaſt barriers of Scandinavian 
Alps. In the provinces which border Lapland the 
winter may be ſaid to be of eight months duration, 
in the ſouthern fix, the cold being ſharp In Ole: 
ber, and the ſnow commonly remaining on the 
ground till April; but the vehement froſts and 
permanent deep ſnows ſeldom come in the ſouthern 
parts before December; and in remarkably fine 
ſeaſons the earth is diveſted of her white covering 
early in March. The ſpring 155 a duration of IF 
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8 Tel 4 a Dutch * ed by Radcliffe. Dub- 
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A few weeks, the heat ſoon becoming powerful, 


and the vegetation riſing with a rapid growth. The 
heat of ſummer, from the general calmneſs of the 


weather, the great length of the days, and the 
rocky face of the country, is for two or three 


months exceedingly forcible,* inſomuch that i in the 


north the corn ripens in ſeven or eight weeks. To 
the autumn can be aſſigned hardly more ſpace than 
to the ſpring, the winter's cold ſucceeding quickly 


to the ſummer's heat. In the ſouthern parts the 


corn-harveſt is in Auguſt and September ; the wheat 
being reaped in the former month, the oats in the. 


latter. Here the middle of Auguſt i is the ſeed - time 


for wheat and rye; that for oats and 8 in the 


ſpring when the ſnows diſſolve. 


The hardy rye is the chief corn of the norte; 
parts. 


It 1s ſuppoſed that in general the quantity 
of grain produced in Sweden, including Swediſh 


Finland, would be ſufficient for the conſumption of 


mer is ſo intenſe in Sweden as to ſet the woods on fire. 


the inhabitants, if a great portion of it were not 


converted into malt for beer and whiſkey. Much 
pains have been taken by government for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, but ſome political defects 


ſtill remain which operate to its diladvantage, while 


the nature of the ſoil and climate is unfavorable ; 


Some vi/e writers gravely inform us that the heat of ſum- 
O cœcas 
hominum mentes! What muſt become of the wooden houſes 


which almoſt all the Swedes inhabit? and what muſt be the 


lungs which breathe this burning atmoſphere, Theſe conflagra- 


tions are cauſed by the peaſants who burn the woods to clear the 


i 


land for bg and to Ron wood-aſhes. 
| the 
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the arable ground ſmall in quantity, fallow. and 

ſtony ; the winter long and ſevere, contracting the 
ſeaſons of rural induſtry into too narrow. a, ſpace. 
Much corn is imported: the northern parts yield 
very little; and the greater part of the ſurface, 
eren in the beſt provinces of the ſouth, except 
Scania which is in great part flat and ſandy, is 
occupied by wild foreſts, lakes, and rocks. The 
land is interſperſed in ſuch manner by the laſt, that 


the arable grounds commonly appear only in 


patches. One of the modes of Swediſh culture is 
this. “ The peaſants ſelect a piece of ground in | 
the midſt of the foreſt, cut down the trees, ſtrew 
them over the ground, and burn them when dry. 
They then dig the earth between the ſtones with a a 
ſpade, ſow, and harrow it with rakes, and obtain 
a good crop of corn for two ſucceſſive years. The 
ground is then converted into paſture. Theſe ſpots 
thus converted are called ſwedja-land or burnt- land, 
and in the ſpace of fifteen years are 520 covered 
with wood.“ “ n 
The great productions of Sweden, : as ; of Norway, | 

are ſpontaneous. VaÞ foreſts moſtly of pine, over. . 
ſpread great part of the country. Theſe abound i An 
ſtrawberries and other ſmall wild fruits, and a va- 
riety of game. The flies bred in theſe wilds are ſo 
large and in ſuch multitudes as to be a peſt in ſum- 
mer. Among the inſects is a ſmall worm, a ſixth = 


of an inch in length, called furia infernalis, which 


in the northern parts of Sweden in autumn drops 
rom above on the human body, and, ieee 


» Cone, book . 8 fe” 
FE, ba 
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Blrying itſelf 1 in the fleſh, cauſes an excruciating 
pain and ſometimes death. A poultice of curds or 
- cheeſe is applied with frequent ſucceſs, but by what 
means this diminutive yet terrible animal is raiſed 
into the air is as yet not known.“ The tame and 
wild fowls and quadrupedes of Sweden are. like 
thoſe of Norway ; the horſes hardy and ſtrong but 
not handſome ; the cattle in general ſmall, and the 
| wool of the ſheep coarſe. The lakes and rivers ate 
ſtocked with fiſh, particularly ſalmon. Since the 
year 1740, when great ſhoals of herrings were 
found to frequent the weſtern coaſts of Sweden, a 
fiſhery has been maintained by the people of Gothe. 
burg, who take on an average, though the fiſhing 
continues only about three weeks, two hundred 
thouſand barrels, of which about three fourths are 
exported. Theſe fiſh are not ſo fine. as the herrings 
caught and cured by the Dutch, but, being much 
cheaper, are preferred by the Ruſſians and Poles. T 
They are fold commonly at fifteen pence a barrd 5 
when freſh,, and at ö or ten ms.” wha g. 


ſalted. | 
The main ſupport of Sweden are its mines. The 


quantity of gold thence procured is hardly ſuffici = 
ent to defray the expenſe. 'The mines of- ſilver 0 
though greatly reduced in value, are more produc: * 
tive, particularly that of Sala in the province o = 
Weſtmannia. Of much greater value are thoſe dl 8 
6 : 3 - 3 * 
copper, eſpecially at Fahlun in Dalecarlia, when and 


the works are funk to the perpendicular _— 


* Pulteney's View of Litneus, p- 259. 
+ Coxe, book 10. c. 4. 
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near cleveir kad feet, twelve hwddreds works 


men employed, and the copper found not in veins 


but in great maſſes, and only within the circumfe- | 
rence of # mile, But the natural wealth of Swe- 
den is its ore of iron, which is diſcovered in abun- 
dance in various parts of the kingdom. The ore 
moſtly runs in veins, or longitudinal branches ; but 
ſometimes forms vaſt ' maſſes, the moſt noted of 
which is the hill of Taberg in Smoland, which is 
one immenſe lump of iron-ore, above” four hun- 
dred feet high and three Engliſh miles in circuit. 
The iron extracted from the mines of Danamora 
in Upland, is accounted the beſt in the world, and 


is chiefly purchaſed by the Engliſh for the manufac- 


tures of ſteel. Theſe mines are worked in open 
air, without ſubterranean galleries, in great pits of 
about five hundred feet of perpendicular depth, and 
yield annually about four thouſand tons of bar iron. 


The mines of iron in Sweden, with the fmelting 


houſes and furnaces, are laid to employ near e e 
Ix thouſand men, | 
The foreſts and mines, but far more the latter, Com- 


are the main ſupport of the Swediſh commerce.“ 


The chief articles of exporr are copper worked 
into plates and various utenſils, iron, maſts and 
planks of pine, pitch, tar, pot-aſhes, herrings, and 
fin- oil. In the year 1781 the whole exports of 
Sweden were eſtimated at almoſt thirteen hundred 
and n een pounidy, meme the 1 1 


* Far the mines ſee Radcliffe, Letter 1, 2. 11, 12. Coxe, 
book 10. c. 10. For che „ of Taberg f. ſee Phil. Tran, 
vol. 49. 

ES leſs 
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toſs hm; a million and ten thouſand ; Tx that, with 


an allowance of. ſome loſſes and ene a clear 


balance of above a hundred and ſeventy thouſand 


pounds was ſtated in favor of Sweden. Of the 
groſs balance, amounting to three hundred and 
ſixty thouſand; pounds, the far greater part, almoſt 
two hundred and ſeventy thouſand, was gained by 


. 15 her trade with England, her exports to that coun- 


try exceeding in value three hundred and ſixty. 
ſeven thouſand pounds, and her imports from it 
falling ſhort of ninety-eight thouſand. Among the 
| exported goods. the iron has a great pre-eminence, 
its annual value being above ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds.“ The ſtate of the manufactures in this 
country is low, but the commerce active, giving 
employment to many thouſand ſeamen. Of the 
trade of exportation the greater part is tranſacted 
at Stockholm and Gotheburg, the former having 
ſeven thirteenths, the latter two thirteenths of the 
whole. At the latter is formed what i is called an 
Eaſt India Company, merely a ſmall ſociety of 
merchants who ſend r two or three _ to 
China. - _— 
The annual value of exportgd or impofted mer 


chandize, though not very inconſiderable with 2 


ſpect to the population, would appear quite con- 
temptible compared to the area of Sweden, which 
including Swediſh Finland, but excluding Lapland, 


may contain near a hundred and fifty millions of 


. or above ninety of Iriſh acres. A much 


25 Coxe, book 10. Sow, 3. | 
t Memoirs de Swede, par Cantzler, p · 374. | 
| | 0 
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maps hitherto publiſhed. It extends from ſouth to 


north it narrows to an indefinite ſpace of ſeventy or 
eighty between the above named gulf and the wilds 
of Lapland. This kingdom, excluſively of Fin- 


Scania or Sconen, Halland, and Bleking ; the ſe- 


in this kingdom perhaps than in any other country 


ment to cauſe an exact annual enumeration by the 


* * 
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greater area has been aſfigned by ſome writers, but | 


no accurate computation can be formed from the 


north above ſeven hundred Engliſh miles, beſides 


that Finland ſtretches above four hundred on the C19 


oppoſite ſide of the gulf of Bothnia. In the ſouth 
its breadth is above two hundred miles, but in the 


land and Lapland, is thrown into three grand or 
primary - diviſions, . Gothia, Sweden- proper, and 


Nordland. The firſt is ſubdivided into the nine Divifion. 5 | 


provinces . of Oſtrogothia, Smaland or Smoland, 
Weſtrogothia, Warmeland, Dalia, Bohus or Bahus, 


cond into the five of Upland, Sudermannia, Ne- 
ricia, Weſtmannia, and Dalecarlia; the third into 
the ſeven of Geſtricia, Helſingia, Medelpadia, 


Jemptia, Herndahl, Apgermannis, FE; Weſtro- 
bothnia. 


The area and the „ of inhabitants are in Popula- 1 
proportioned in Sweden, which, including the tion. 


Swediſh iſlands and Finland, contains about two 
millions and eight hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
The number of people is more accurately known 


in the world ; peculiar care being taken by govern- 


clergy and magiſtrates in their ſeveral diſtriQs. 
From the tables conſtructed from theſe returns we 
find that the population in the ſpace of thirty years 
Vor. IV. 1 Oe ending 
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ending! in 178 I, had encreaſed by above avs hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand, or a fifth of the total 


number then ſubſiſting.* 


The diſtribution of the inhabitants is very une- 
qual, populous vallies being interſperſed among vaſt 


foreſts and ſolitudes; but the chief difference lies 
between the ſouthern and northern parts, the latter 
being much more thinly peopled. The ſcenery of 


Sweden is infinitely varied, but in general roman. 


tic, pictureſque and beautiful. Every where woods, 


rocks, and beautiful lakes, form a principal part of 
the landſcape. With theſe are blended in a charm- 
ing variety meadows, arable grounds, villages, 
towns, and ſcattered farm-houſes. The villages 
and gentlemen's ſeats generally appear in beautiful 


romantic ſituations, on rocky eminences ſuſpended 


over lakes, and frequently ſurrounded with hang- 
ing woods. The habitations of the gentry add 
greatly to the beauty of the rural ſcene; men of 
moderate fortunes, in Sweden as in Britain, com- 
monly reſiding on'their eſtates, and enjoying in calm 


retirement the pleaſures of a country life. Theſe 


habitations are aſſemblages of wooden buildings 
painted red, and occupy fo much ground as to ap- 


pear like villages in a diſtant view. In many parts 
all is wild and rudely romantic, naked rocks in 
long ridges or ſcattered maſſes, dark foreſts of pine, 


heaths, and mountains, with few marks of popula- 
tion + yet the roads are almoſt every where as 


85 Coxe, book 7. chap. 5. | 
+ For the face of the country fee various parts of Coxe. 
Radcliffe, Wraxall, &c. a 
| | good, 
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good, though not ſo broad, as the nn 6 
England. They are alſo as pleaſant as they are 
good, and in many places look like gravel-walks 
carried through gentlemen's grounds and planta- 
tions, as they wind through the fields and extenſive 
foreſts, the lofty trees caſting a gloomy ſhade with 
their overhanging foliage. Notvithſtanding their 
e commodious utility * not a ſingle toll is exacted 
Y from the traveller. Each landholder is obliged to 
keep in repair a certain part of the road in propor- 
: tion to his property; and, for the purpoſe of aſcer- 


i taining their reſpective portions, ſmall pieces of 

i wood or ſtone, marked with numbers and capital 

: letters, are 2 at different diſtances on each ſide 

il of the way. . | 

d Of the inhabits of Radon an e Towns, 
. ſmall proportion is collected in towns; little more 1 
d than a tenth of the whole population. The num- 

of ber of theſe is eſtimated at a hundred and four. 


"4 They are almoſt all built of wood painted moſtly of 
7 a brown or kind of red color. In Stockholm, the gtock- 
fe Swediſh metropolis, the ſuburbs only are quite of holm: 
gs wood, the interior parts, or the city itſelf, being 
p- moſtly built of ſtone, and brick ſtuccoed white, 
ts the roofs covered with tiles, flates, or copper, 

in This capital, containing above eighty thouſand in- | 
ny habitants, ſtands moſt romantically ſituate between 
* the provinces of 'Upland and Sudermannia, in one 

30 of the moſt dreary, deſolate, and pictureſque parts 

| of Sweden, occupying two peninſulas, and ſeven 


ore. »Coxe, b. 10. c. 8. Radeliffe, let. 5 
+ Cone, b. 7. e. 11. | 
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ſmall rocky iſlands in the Maeler lake, in the 
ftreams which iſſue from it, and in a bay of the 
Baltic, and forming a long and irregular figure of 


a moſt romantic appearance, rocks, houſes, trees, 


Vater, and ſhips, being from ſeveral points of view 
blended in one picture. A channel five miles 
in length, formed by nature in the midſt of rocks, 
joins the Maeler to the Baltic, and makes in the 


centre of the city one of the moſt beautiful ports 
imaginable, capable of bearing the largeſt veſſels, 


but of ſomewhat dangerous approach by the multi. 
tude of rocks about its entrance in the Baltic. The 
quay, which lines the harbor, is of extraordinary 


breadth, and the peninſulas and iſlands, on which 
che city ſtands, communicate by floating bridges. 
In the center of Stockholm, and in the higheſt 
ground commanding a view of the whole, is the 
royal palace, a large quadrangular edifice of ſtone, 
in a ſtyle of architeQure both magnificent and ele- 
gant. The uſual reſidence of the Swediſh monarch 
in ſummer is the palace of Protningholm, fituate 


in an iſland of the Maeler, three or four miles 
from the city. Here are fine gardens contraſted 


with rocks, and in a quarter called Canton the 


Chineſe manner has been exactly imitated ; the fur- 


niture 1s all from China and of the moſt elegant 
kind, and on certain fetes all the attendants are 
habited in the Chineſe faſhion. Another monar- 
chal palace is that of Gripſholm, ſituate alſo in an 
iſland of the Macler, a Gothic building impending 
over the water, with ancient battlements and four 
irregular round towers covered with copper, whict 

| | conver 
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— 


eve a notion of the old Wer mentioned in 
romances “. 

Carlſcrona, or —— de ider of Blek- 
ing, is built moſtly on an iſland and two rocky 
| iſlets of the Baltic, cloſe to the main land, con- 


Call. 


crooll - 


tains eighteen thouſand inhabitants, and is com- 


poſed of wooden houſes excepting a few of brick. 
Its harbor, the ſtation of the royal navy, capable 
of containing a hundred ſhips of the line, is of 


difficult acceſs by ſhoals, is defended at the entrance 
by two. infular forts, and is famous for its docks 
begun on a plan ſo ſtupendous, that whether they 


will ever be completed ſeems a matter of doubt. 


The ſecond city of Sweden in n ens i Uebe 55 


Gotheburg, or Gottenburg, containing thirty thou. burg. 


ſand inhabitants, ſituate in Weſtrogothia, and en- 


joying the advantage of a commodious harbor, 


which being an inlet of the Categate, is always 
open, while the other ports of Sweden on the 


coaſts of the interior Baltic are in winter cloſed 


with ice. Gotheburg is built in a very ſingular 


ſituation. At a ſmall diſtance from the ſea is a 
marſhy plain, ſcarcely more than half a mile in 
breadth, watered by the rivers Gotha and Moldal, 
and almoſt intirely incloſed with high, tidges of 


rocks, fo bare and rugged that they ſcarcely pro- 


duce a ſingle blade of graſs, and exhibit as barren 


an appearance as the ſummits of the loftieſt Alps. 


Gotheburg ſtands partly on the ene and partly 


* For Stockholm, ſee Coxe, b. 7. c. 2. b. 10. Ad. Rad- 
cliffe, let. 9. 


T cone, b. 7. Ex: . Radcliffe, let. TH 
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in the plain, and is divided from theſe fituations 


into the upper and lower town. The latter is in. 


tirely level, interſected by ſeveral canals in the 


manner of the Dutch towns, and its houſes are all 
conſtructed upon piles. The upper part hangs on 


the declivities, and rows of buildings riſe one above 
another like the ſeats of an amphitheatre. The 
whole is regularly fortified, and its circumference 
is near three miles, excluſive of the ſuburbs called 


Haga, which lie toward! the harbor. The ſtreet 
are all uniformly ſtrait. A few of the houſes are 


of brick, but the generality are conſtrued of 
wood painted red. The harbor is formed by two 
chains of rocks, and is about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. Its entrance is defended by the fort of 
New-Elfsburg, which ſtands upon a ſmall rocky 
iſland, and contains a garriſon of err nd and 
nne 

The laſt of the Swediſh towns which 1 ſhall de 
ſcribe, though inferior to ſome which are omitted, 
is Upſala or Upſal, capital of Upland. famous for 
its univerſity, its antiquity, and its cathedral, the 
fineſt church in Sweden, built in imitation of whe 
church of Notre-Dame at Paris. Upfala, which 
ſtands in the beginning of an open plain, fertile in 
grain and paſture, is a ſmall, but very neat town, 
containing excluſive of the ſtudents, about three 
_ thouſand inhabitants. The groundplot is extreme- 
| ly regular. It is divided into two almoſt equal 
parts by a ſmall rivulet, and the ſtreets are drawn 
at right angles from a central kind of ſquare. A 


* Tone; b. 76.10, p 
| L ew 
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few of * houſes are built of brick and aasee 5 
but the generality are conſtructed of wood painted 
red, and the roofs are covered with turf. Each 
houſe has its ſmall court-yard or garden, and by 
law every houſe has a large barrel of freſh water on 
each ſide of the door, as a refource in caſe of fire, 
the freſhneſs of which is preſerved by the continual 
. foaking of pine branches, whoſe verdure gives a 
cheerful appearance to the town. A centinel alſo 
is perpetually ſtationed on the top of a tower to 
give the alarm on the firſt appearance of fire. 
f The preſent Upſal, though far anterior to the foun- 
, dation of Stockholm, is poſterior to Gamla-Upſala, 
. or Old-Upſal, the ancient reſidence of the Swediſh 
f monarchs, and probably the moſt ancient city of 
y Sweden, out of whoſe ruins the new city is ups | 
d poſed to have grown. 
In the vicinity of Upſal, particularly about a Antiqui« 
{mall village called Old-Upſal, are great numbers ties. 
of ſmall mounts or tumuli, ſuppoſed to be of hu- 
* man erection, like the barrows of Britain, and to 
1 have been raiſed for ſome religious or ſepulchral 
bs purpoſes. Tradition pronounces them the tombs 
ch 
I 


of ancient princes, and altars of pagan ſacrifice. 
in Innumerable ranges of ſtones, oval and circular, 
* like thoſe of Britain, S but none comparable in 
tee L reatneſs to that of Stonehenge, appear through- 
* out Sweden; and there, as elſewhere, elude the 


* Coxe, b. 7. c. 6. 

+ Radcliffe, let. 10. 

+ Idem & ibidem. 

$ See vol. 3d of this works p- 9597. 
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inveſtigation of antiquarians. Theſe rude 1 monu- 
ments are doubtleſs of high antiquity, anterior to 
the introduction of Chriſtianity, and moſt probably 
were ſcenes of religious worſhip, though ſome of 
them may have been formed for other purpoſes. 
Probably the earlieſt inhabitants of Sweden were 
of the Finniſh race, and- their ſucceſſors and ex- 


pulſors, perhaps exterminators, Baſternic tribes of 


the mighty Scythian or' Gothic generation. The 


chief eoloniſts may have been the Sitones, « Baſ- 


ternic nation, whence may have come the name 
Suitiod, which Sweden bore in the early ages of 


the Chriſtian era. Previouſly to the tenth century 


the hiſtory of this kingdom is unknown, fabulous, 


or dubious ; nor are the dates of its events well 


aſcertained before the middle of the twelfth cen- 


tury. At that time Sweden-proper and Gothia, 


which had been long united under one monarch, 


| became ſeparated by the elections of two diſtin 


kings; but were ſoon after in 1162 re- united in the 
choice of Charles the ſeventh to the throne, The 


monarchy was elective, and though regard was 


commonly paid to birth, yet the election ſometimes 


deviated from the line of primogeniture, and even 


from the commonly reigning family. The general 


aſſembly or diet of the nation was compoſed of the 


four eſtates of clergy, nobility, townſmen, and pea- 
ſants, repreſented by their deputies. The hierarchy 
by a ſeries of ulfurpations acquired ſuch property 
that their wealth exceeded that of the other eſtates 
and the king together. The power of the monarch 
was extremely limited : he could hardly be conſi · 
| dered 
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dered in a bigher office- than that of generaliflims 
of the armies, and preſident of the ſenate, a coun- 
cil of twelve nobles, in which reſided the ſovereign 
power and majeſty of the ſtate. The ſyſtem was 
diſorderly ; no rational regulations were inforced; 
the prelates and nobles dwelled in fortified en : 
committing aggreſſions and revenging injuries by 
the force of their vaſſals and retainers, without 
any appeal to public Juitice, Wore was unable to 
afford protection. 5 

Such was the ſituation of faire in 1 the Worten 
century, when Albert of Mecklenburgh, the then 


reigning monarch, endeavouring to reduce the 
power of the petty tyrants, and to render the mo- 


narchy abſolute, was attacked by Margaret of Den- 
mark, the renowned Semiramis of the north, who, 
joining her arms to thoſe of his diſcontented ſub- 
jects, deprived him of the crown, and by the 


famous union of Calmar in 1395 combined the 
three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 


den into one empire. Sweden ſoon-felt the weight 
of a vigorous foreign government. Margaret, ſe 
curing the ſupport of the clergy who conftituted 
the moſt powerful party, by that and other means 
governed the Swedes with abſolute ſway. In the 
reign ' of her weak ſucceſſor, Eric of Pomerania, 
who mounted the throne in 1424, the vigor of ad- 
miniſtration degenerated into intolerable oppreſſion 
and military tyranny. A furious revolt was the 
conſequence, and, after ſome changes of fortune, 
Charles Canutſon, a Swede, was elected king to the 
ercluſion of * Daniſh ny in the year 1448: 


but 
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but tlie Ae were ſtrongly attached to on. inte. : 


reſt of Denmark, and Canutſon was twice expelled 
from his kingdom. He died at laſt in poſſeſſion of 
the crown in 1470; but the regal authority was ſo 
unſubſtantial, that his ſucceſſor, Steno Sture, de. 


clining the title of king, contented himſelf with that 


of adminiſtrator, a title which deſcended to his 
ſucceſſors. The country continued to be haraſſed 
by the Daniſh faction, which, though checked by 
the vigorous policy of the ſecond adminiſtrator, 
Swanto Sture, was at length triumphant, all Sweden 
being reduced to the obedjence of Chriſtian the 
ſecond of Denmark in 1519. 


Chriſtian, a moſt treacherous and 38 9 


in order to ſecure himſelf in the government, al- 
moſt exterminated the principal Swediſh nobility by 
a moſt flagitious maſlacre, and ruled the Swedes 
with a rod of iron. He was fully ſeconded in his 
atrocious proceedings by Troll archbiſhop of Upſal, 
a monſter of pride and cruelty. * While theſe 
two men, unanimous in their oppreflive meaſures, 
and diſagreeing only about the diviſion of the ſpoil, 
domineered over Sweden with all the tyranny of 
the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, and all the cruelty of 
the moſt implacable revenge, a new and unexpected 
event gave a ſudden turn to the ſtate of affairs. 
Guſtavus Vaſa, a young man ſprung from the 
ancient kings of Sweden, aroſe from the foreſts of 
Dalecarlia, where he had long lain concealed, and 
came to deliver his country from bondage. He 
was one of thoſe great ſouls whom nature ſo ſel- 
dom produces, and who are born with all the qua- 
Kffications 
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lhcations neceſſary to form the accompliſhed mo - 


narch. His handſome and ſtately perſon, and his 
noble majeſtic air, gained him followers at firſt 
ght. His eloquence, recommended by an engag- 
ing manner, was the more perſuaſive the leſs it was 
artful. His enterpriſing genius formed-thaſe pro- 


jets which, though to the vulgar they may appear 


' raſh, are conſidered anly as bold in the eyes of 


great men, and which his courage and perſeverance 
enabled him to accompliſh. Brave with circum- 
ſpection, and mild and gentle in a fierce and cruel 
age, he was as virtuous as it is poſſible for the 
leader of a party to be. He had been a hoſtage to 


Chriſtian, and had been detained à priſoner con- 
trary to the law of nations. Having found means 


to eſcape from priſon, he had dreſſed himſelf in the 
habit of a peaſant, and in that diſguiſe wandered 
about in the mountains and woods of Dalecarlia, 
where he was reduced to the neceſſity of working 
in the copper-mines, at once to procure ſubſiſtence, 

and to conceal himſelf from his enemies. Buried 
as he was in theſe ſubterranean caverns, he had the 
boldneſs to form the deſign of dethroning the ty» 
rant, With this view he diſcovered himſelf to the 


peaſants, who regarded him as one of thoſe ſupe.. 


rior beings to whom the common herd of mankind 
are naturally inclined to ſubmit. Theſe ſavage 
boors he ſoon improved into hardy and warlike ſol. 


diers, He attacked Chriſtian and the archbiſhop, 


beat them in ſeveral encounters, drove them both 

from Sweden, and at laſt was juſtly choſen king of 

that country of which he had been the deliverer. 
Hardly 
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HFardly was this prince eſtabliſhed on the throne; 


hen he undertook an enterprize ſtill more difficult 


than his conqueſts. The real tyrants of the ftate 


were the biſhops, who having engroſſed into their 


own hands almoſt all the riches of Sweden, applied 


their ill-gotten wealth in oppreſſing the ſubjects, 


and in making war upon the king. This power 


was the more formidable as in the opinion of the 


ignorant populace it was held to be ſacred. Guſta. 
vus puniſhed the Roman catholic religion for the 
crimes of its miniſters ; and in leſs than two years 
introduced Lutheraniſm into Sweden, rather by the 
arts of policy than the influence of authority. 
Having thus conquered- the- kingdom, as himſelf 
uſed to ſay, from the Danes and the clergy, he 
reigned an abſolute and a happy monarch to the 
age of ſeventy, and then died full of glory, leaving 


his family and religion in _ poſſeſſion of =. 


throne.* 

By this revolution the — of Sweden in 
1523 became a hereditary monarchy, and its domi- 
nions were widely extended by the warlike ſut⸗ 
ceſſors of Guſtavus Vaſa. By one of theſe, Charles 
the eleventh, the crown was rendered completely 
abſolute. His ſon and ſucceſſor Charles the twelfth, 
who was born in 1682, and aſcended the throne in 


1697, made Europe tremble with the terror of his 
arms, and ruined his ſubjects by his romantic ex. 
ploits.- This prince, the moſt extraordinary perhaps 


of all who have worn the crown, a hero in action, 


but courageous to madneſs, and obſtinate to ops 


* Voltaire s Charles che Twelfth, ; 
dity, 


S * K. 5 „%% ˙ _-- os. 
" dity, being: killed by a random ſhot at the ſiege of 
it Frederickſhall in Norway in the year 17 18, another 
e revolution of government took place in Sweden. 
ir The Swedes reduced to the loweſt ebb of diſtreſs by 
d the martial deſpotiſm of their late prince, who had 
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s, loſt many valuable territories, and impoveriſhed his 
er kingdom to a ſtate of weakneſs from which it has 
le never ſince recovered, changed the monarchy from 


abſolute and hereditary into limited and eleQive, 
raiſing to the threne in this predicament Virica 
Eleonora, the youngeſt ſiſter of Charles. © 
By this revolution the Swedes from deſpotiſm 
fell into the oppoſite extreme. The king, deſtitute 
of a ſalutary coercive power, was reduced to a 
cypher. Diſſention took place, and the intereſts of 
the country were ſacrificed to foreign gold. Two 
factions named the Hats and the Caps, the former in 
the intereſt of France, the latter in that of Ruſſia, 
contended for ſuperiority. The people were op- 
preſſed and the regal majeſty inſulted by an odious 
ariſtocracy. The ſtate of affairs was again changed 
in the year 1772 by Guſtavus the third, who with 
extraordinary addreſs overthrew the ariſtocraey, 
and acquired for the crown ſuch organs as 
rendered it almoſt abſolute. a 
According to the form then eſtabliſhed the legil: 8 
lative power is veſted jointly in the king, who, be. meat. 
ide other titles, is fooliſhly ſtyled king of the- 
Goths and Vandals, and in the four eſtates of the 
kingdom, which compoſe the general diet or na- 
tional aſſembly. Without the conſent of this aſ- 
ſembly the * cannot make war, nor impoſe 
a | | taxes, 
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tarxes, except in caſe of actual invaſion by a PRA | 
enemy, and in that caſe the taxes are to be aboliſh. | 
ed at the end of the war, and an account of their | 
expenditure produced to the diet. In the king 
reſts the prerogative of convoking and diſolving ; 
the diet, the command of all the land and marine 
forces, the diſpoſal of all commiſſions military and 
civil, the expenditure of the public money, and 
virtually the whole executive power, for he holds 
this jointly with the ſenate of which he is maſter, 
the ſenators, ſeventeen in number, being appoint- 
ed by him and removable at pleaſure. 
The Diet. The four ſtates which form the diet are the repre. 
ſentatives of the nobles, the clergy, the citizens, 
and the peaſants. In each houſe or ſtate a majority 
of ſuffrages is deciſive, and in moſt matters a con- 
currence of three out'of the four houſes is conſi- 
dered as a determination of the opinion of the 
ſtates, but the king has a negative on the reſolu- 
tions of the whole. In caſes of privilege and taxa- 
tion no deciſion can be made without the unani- 
mous conſent of the four houſes. | 
The No. In Sweden, as in moſt European countries, all the 
ble. ſons of noblemen are noble, but the heads of fa- 
milies alone in the direct line of primogeniture are 
members of the diet. All theſe are members by or 
hereditary right, and each repreſents in his perſon il 
not only all the younger part of the chief line, but wh 
alſo all the collateral branches. Theſe members are un 
about twelve hundred in number, but ſcarcely ever Hef 
half that number aſſemble. Some of the nobles ie 
have the ſtyle of duke, count, or baron; others 
os have 
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8 w E D E N oe 
L 150 no other title than the acknowledged noblliry- 

. of their blood. In 1775 the number of noble fa- 

r milies was two thouſand one hundred and ſeventy, 

8 of which eighty-five bore the title of count, and 

g two hundred and thirty-one that of baron. The 

e noble perſons amounted to above eleven thouſand 

d including children. 1 6 785 

d The repreſentatives of the clergy are fourteen Houſe of 
ls biſhops, together with the delegates of the inferior Clergy. | 


, clergy. In each dioceſe is a number of archdeacon- 
- ries, each of which has the privilege of returning 

one member. All beneficed clergymen and the 
2 upper and under maſters of 'the royal ſchools are 


„ WH qualified to elect and to be elected. The number of 
ty deputies fluctuates between fifty and eighty, be- 


N- cauſe ſometimes two archdeaconries join in return- 
ſi ing one member, and ſometimes each returns 2 
he member ſingly. 
u- The houſe of citizens or ee is e of Houſe of 
a- the deputies of towns. In Sweden are a hundred 3 8 7 


ü- and four towns which have the privilege of ſending 
| repreſentatives to the diet. All theſe towns have 
he the right of ſending each at leaſt two members, 
fa- ſome three, and Stockholm ten. Every citizen 
re of theſe towns, being a freeman engaged in trade 
by or commerce, and paying taxes to the crown, is at 
on I venty-one years of age an elector; and every one 
wut ho has been ſeven years a freeman, or three years 
are . an alderman, is capable of being elected at the age 
ver il © twenty-four. The repreſentatives deputed to the 
les iet vary in number from a hundred to two hun- 
dred, 


n „ * D B N 


dred, as thoſe of the; longs and from a a fimilar 
. cauſe. 
| Houſeof The houſe of Ee a is compre "of devntit 
Peaſants. elected in the ſeveral diſtricts of the country by the 
farmers or peaſants to be their repreſentatives. 
Thoſe who have leaſes of lands for life under the 
crown, or who have purchaſed a perpetuity of their 
lands, under an annual quit rent, from the crown 
or from the nobles, are qualified to be electors and 
repreſentatives. The purchaſe of ſuch farms may 
be from thirteen hundred to thirty pounds. The 
number of members who compoſe this houſe is va- 
rious, from the like cauſes as in the two former 
caſes, but is generally about a hundred. It is to 
be obſerved that to be qualified as peaſants it is ne- 
ceflary to be deſcended from peaſants ; ſo that coun- 
try gentlemen, who are neither nobles or peaſants, 
are totally excluded from any ſhare i in the e 
ment. | 
1 The Roman or civil law has no > force in Sweden, 
| Four ſuperior courts of juſtice are eſtabliſhed, * at ] 
Stockholm for Sweden-proper, at Lindkioping for 
Gothia, at Abo for South-Finland, and at Vaſa for 
North-Finland. No ſentence of death paſſed by 
the inferior courts can - be carried into execution 
unleſs ratified by theſe tribunals.” Inferior tribunals 
aſſemble occaſionally in the principal towns, and a 
kind of aſſizes are held generally thrice in the [year 
under the county judges. It may not be uninte- 
reſting to mention that in the latter is held a kind 
* For the government, ſee Sheridan's Aecount of the Revolo- 
tion of 1772, alſo Coxe, b. 7. c. 4. b. 10. c. 2. . 
” | 0 
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of j jury, conſiſting of twelve peaſants, choſen by 
the diſtrict, and confirmed by the governor of the 


province. They continue in office for life, and 


ſeven of them form a cdurt. In all criminal caſes : 


the judge demands their opinion, which prevails 


againſt his deciſion if they be unanimous. But 


this inſtitution, according to practice, is a mere 


formality ; ; for the jurymen are ſo ignorant and 


poor, that moſt of them pay an implicit deference 


to the dictates of the judge; beſides, their ſenti- 


ments have only force when they all agree, and 
they are not, as in England, obliged to be unani- 
mous. The ſupineneſs, indeed, and paſliveneſs of 


theſe inſignificant retainers of juſtice is ſo notori- 


ous, that a man remarkable for his indolence and 


inattention is commonly ſaid to be as e as a 


The uſual modes of execution in Sweden are be- 
heading and hanging. Every criminal capitally 
convicted is indulged with the privilege of petitions 
ing the king, They either complain of unjuſt con- 
demnation, and in that caſe demand a reviſal of 
their ſentence; or, if they allow themſelves to be 
guilty, may inplora pardon or a mitigation of their 


puniſhment. So mild are the penal laws, that ſeve- 


ral offences, which in other countries are conſidered 
as capital, are chaſtiſed by whipping, condemnation 


to bread and water, impriſonment and hard labor. 


More than a hundred and twenty ſtrokes of the 
rod are never inflicted; nor is a criminal ſentenced 
to bread and water for more than twenty- eight 
days. | 
Vor TV 6 K. Many 
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Many flagrant abuſes in the courts of juſtice 
have been reformed and corrected by Guſtavus the 
third. In all caſes of high treaſon previous notice 
muſt be ſent to the crown before any court can 
commence an inquiry; an ordinance which has put 
a ſtop to many frivolous and vexatious accuſations, 
which uſed to be brought againſt the ſubject. By 
the abolition of many tedious forms every criminal 
is arraigned in a ſhort period after commitment, 
the good effects of which alteration require no com- 
ment. His majeſty increaſed the ſalaries of the 
judges, and conſigned their ſhare of the fines in- 
flicted by their deciſion to other uſes. He alſo 
promoted the rigkts of humanity by ſuppreſſing in 
1773 the uſe of the torture, which was employed 
for the purpoſe of obtaining a confeſſion of guilt 
from ſuſpected perſons. One excellent regulation 
in the courts of Sweden deſerves to be mentioned 
and adopted in all countries —a criminal is tried 
without the leaſt expence to the plaintiſf or defendant. 
The proſecutor denounces the perſon Juſpedted of guilt 
to the king's officer of juſtice, who carries on the pro- 
eſs at the public charge.” '* 

'The revenue of the king of Sweden ariſing from 
the rents of crown-lands, capitation- taxes, cuſtoms, 
and various other articles, amounts to about a mil- 
lion and fiſty thouſand pounds. In this eſtimate 


are not included the rents of land immediately 


aſſigned for the militia-eſtabliſhment and failors, 
and for the pay or ſalaries of the governors of. pro- 
vinces and their officers. Theſe rents, 1 di- 


e Coxe, b. 7. c. bY 
| really 


n 
rectly by thoſe to whom chey are aſigned, amount 


at leaſt to three hundred thouſand, or three hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds.“ Vet the annual 


expenditure formerly exceeded the revenue, and 


the debt of the crown amounted ſome years ago to 

between five and ſix millions. An extraordinary 
ſcarcity of caſh was until lately experienced in 
Sweden ; the only metal money in common uſe be- 
ing of copper; but that inconvenience has been re- 
medied by a coinage of ſilver. 


“The Swediſh army is divided into "national 1 mi- - Aray. 


litia and garriſon- -regiments. The latter, or troops 


upon the German. footing, are compoſed of natives 


and foreigners duly enliſted, are ſtationed in the ſe- 
veral garriſons, and receive their pay in money. In 
order to comprehend the nature of the Swediſh 


militia, it is neceſſary to obſerve that the kingdom 


is divided into diſtricts which are reſpectively 


bound to furniſh and maintain a ſtipulated number 


of troops. With this view each holder of a cer- 


tain quantity of land, called a hemman, provides a 


ſoldier, aſſigns for his maintenance a ſmall portion 
of ground, a cottage and a barn; and allows a 
hundred copper dollars or almoſt twenty-eight ſhil- 
lings per annum, a ſuit of coarſe clothes, and two 
pair of ſhoes. When the ſoldier is abſent in the 


ſervice of government, the landholder cultivates 
his-ground for the ſubſiſtence of his wife and fami- 
ly; and, when he is preſent may call upon him to 
work at the rate of the common wages given to a 
laborer. 


Upon the death of the ſoldier his widow 


* Coxe, b. 10. e. 3. 
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and children are obliged to cede the ground and 
houſe to his ſucceſſor, whom the landholder is 


upon pain of being fined. With reſpect to the 


maintain them both. Beſide four ſhillings and two 


when the peaſants are leaſt employed, the compu 


s w E D E N. 


bound to provide within the ſpace of three months 


cavalry, a certain number of hemmans are joined 
to furniſh a man and horſe fully equipped, and to 


pence annually paid by the proprietor of each 
hemman toward defraying the expence of the ſol. 
diers uniforms, ſome crown-demeſnes are ſet apart 
for the ſame purpoſe, but in ſo ſmall a quantity as 
to be ſcarcely adequate to the charge of clothing 


two regiments. On this account, as the national 


troops are not, in tine of peace, under arms for 
a longer ſpace than three weeks, they. are ſeldom 
provided with new uniforms oftener than once in 
eight or nine years. Boe | IT 

Upon a ſimilar principle the officers of theſe na. 
tional troops receive inſtead of their pay in money 
certain eſtates in land called boſtcelle, which are 
ſituate in the ſame province to which the regiment 
belongs. They are allowed an additional appoint- 


ment of corn from the king's tythes. The eſtate | 


appropriated to the colonel is ſituate toward the 
center of the province, and of the grounds aflign- 
ed to his regiment ; that of the captain in the mid- 
dle of thoſe belonging to his company ; and ina 
ſimilar gradation to the corporal. In every year, 


nies of each regiment are ſeparately aſſembled for 
two or three weeks. Beſides, once in three years 


a general review of each regiment takes place. 
| The 


year, 
MPa 
d for 
: year 
place. 

The 
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The men are alſo conſtantly exerciſed on Sundays. 


If in time of war theſe troops are marched out of 


the country, the crown receives the uſual contribu- 
tions from the landholder, and provides the ſoldiers 


with clothes, | proviſions, and other neceſſaries.“ “ 


In 1779 the Swediſh army conſiſted of between 
forty-ſeven and forty-eight thouſand men, of whom 


near thirteen thouſand were garriſon troops, the 


reſt militia, Of the former only about eight hun- 
dred were cavalry, of the latter about en e. 


ſand four hundred. 


„The ſeamen belonging to government are re- Navy. 
giſtered, and amount to eighteen thouſand. Of 
theſe ſome receive their pay in money, and others 


are diſtributed in the ſame manner as the national 
militia, ſmall portions of land on the iſlands and 
on the ſea coaſts being aſſigned to them for their 


ſubſiſtence. Of theſe eighteen thoufand, accord- 


ing to the moſt favorable, accounts, only about fix 
thouſand are reputed to be experienced ſeamen : 


the reſt are mere peaſants. Upon an emergency 
the king enjoys the power of preſſing ſailors from 
the merchantmen, but only in exchange for the re- 


giſtered ſeamen.” The Swediſh royal navy, whoſe 
ſtation is Carlſcrona, may amouat to near thirty 
ſhips of the line and half as many frigates, beſide 


between fifty and ſixty gallies commonly ſtationed 
at Stockholm, ſkilfully adapted to the difficult na- 
| Vigation of the Swediſh coaſts, and principally uſed 


in . tranſporting of troops. 


* Cots; b. 7. e. 5. 
+ Core, b. 7. c. 11. 
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Foreign 


army, I may be expected to notice the unſubſtan. 


8 w E D E N. 
After the ſubſtantial appurtenance of a fleet and 


tial of foreign poſſeſſions, and of orders of knight. 
hood. Of the former to Sweden belong part of 


Pomerania and the diſtri&t of Wiſmar in Germany, 


Knight- 


the German iſland of Rugen, and the iſle of Saint 
Barthelemi in the Weſt-Indies. Of the latter 1 
ſhall mention only the number and the titles. The 


orders of knighthood in Sweden are four, of the 


Seraphim or blue ribbon, of the Sword or yellow 


ribbon, of the Polar ſtar or black Os and of 


Reli gion. 


Vaſa or the green ribbon. 
The Chriſtian religon was preached in Sweden in 
the beginning of the ninth century, but with little 


ſucceſs till toward the end of the tenth, when it 


was generally embraced, particularly by the king 
Olaus, ſurnamed the tributary, becauſe he ſubjected 
his kingdom to the payment of Peter's pence to the 
pope. The Roman catholic religion was aboliſh- 
ed by Guſtavus Vaſa in 1529, and that of Luther 
eſtabliſhed in its place. This is the religion of 
Sweden at preſent, nor are many profeſſors of any 
other found in this kingdom. The archbiſhop of 
Upfal and thirteen biſhops compoſe the hierarchy 


| 
_ of Sweden including Swediſh Finland, The | 


biſhops are low in revenue. The prelates of Upfal : 
and Weeſteros have each about a thouſand pounds 


annually : the reſt leſs : the loweſt three hundred. i 
To the biſhops are added three ſuperintendents, , 
| t. 


who rank as prelates, but have no ſeat in the legiſ- 
lature. The biſhops are bound to reſidence in their 
ſeveral dipceſes except when the diet fits. Their 


SWEDEN. 


power: is confined, and the juriſdiction in \ eccleſia- 
{tical affairs is velted i in nineteen conſiſtories. The 
number of the inferior clergy, conſiſting of deans, 


archdeacons, rectors, and perpetual curates, is ſaid 


to be but thirteen hundred and eighty- ſeven. 


The biſhops are concerned in the government of Uaivere | 
the univerſities, and are obliged to inſpect the ſe- ſities. 


minaries and ſchools in their ſeveral didceſes. 
« Sweden contains the three univerſities of Upſala, 
Lund, and Abo; and twelve ſeminaries for the 


education of youth, called gymnaſia. In every 
large town is alſo a ſchool maintained. at the ex- 


pence of the crown, in which boys generally con- 
tinue to the age of eleven, when they are ſent to 


the gymnaſia, and thence at ſixteen to one of the 


univerſities. . In the gymnaſia . and many of the 
greater- ſchools the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew lan- 


guages are taught,”* The chief univerſity is that 
of Upſala, containing about twenty profeſſors, 


whoſe ſalaries are from ſeventy to a hundred pounds 
a year, and commonly five hundred ſtudents, who 
lodge in the town, none being accommodated in 


the buildings of the univerſity. The library i is ſaid 


to have repoſited in it about forty thouſand vo- 
lumes.+ The univerſity of Lund in Scania, chiefly 


intended for the ſtudy of Theology, has twenty- 
one profeſſors, about three hundred ſtudents, and 


a library of twenty thouſand volumes ; though the 


town is but a village in ſize, its number of inhabi- 


tants being ſtated at eight hundred. Societies of 


Cone, b. 7. e. 2. _ Ch 
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Habit. 
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| lontiled men have been eſtabliſhed .at Stockholm 
and Upſala. Literature has been cultivated with 


uncommon. ſucceſs in Sweden, particularly i in the 
departments of metallurgy and botany, in the for- 


mer of which the labors of Bergman, in the latter 


thoſe of Linneus, are highly conſpicuous. e 

The Swedes, deriving their origin from the Scy. 
thians or Goths, bear in their perſons the charac- 
teriſtics of that race, fair complexions, light or 


yellow hair, and blue or grey eyes. They are ob- 
ſerved to be of a more light and active, but not 


leſs robuſt make than the Danes. Their language 
has a ſtriking reſemblance to'that of the Lowland. 


Scots of Britain, or what is commonly called broad 


Scotch, in pronunciation, in a multitude of ſingle 
words, and even in whole ſentences. It is pro- 
nounced in a ſinging or chanting tone, the voice 
being lowered on the penultimate, and raiſed again 
on the laſt ſyllable. Its pronunciation is leſs harſh, 
and more lively and varied than that of the Daniſh. 
<« The Swediſh manner of ſpeaking would inſpire 
even an unintelligent liſtener with gaiety, while the 
mournful accent and almoſt guttural pronunciation 
of the Danes, impreſſes only ſenſations of melan- 
choly.”* In apparel we find little peculiar among 


| the Swedes. The French faſhions have long been 


in uſe among the ladies, few of whom adopted a 
national dreſs which was introduced by Guſtavus 
the third. This was adopted by many gentlemen, 


and for their ſex conſiſted principally of a ſhort 


1 Radcliffe, let. 18. See allo Coxe, b. 77 e. 10. b. 10. c. 2 
tight 
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acht coat or jacket, with, in full dreſs, a ſhort 
cloak. The Swedes in general affect a ſhort attire, 
and blue or black cloth. The peaſants wear coarſe 
cloth of their own manufacture, lined in vinter 
with ſheep-ſkin. Veils are much uſed not only by 
the ladies, but alſo by the female peaſants, who, 
when at work in' the fields, cover their heads with 
black crape, a uſeful cuſtom in a country where 
the eyes are liable to be weakened by the glare of 
the ſnow in winter, and the reflexion of the ſun 
from the rocks during the long days of ſummer.”* 


 Thefood of the Swediſh gentry differs little from Food. | 
that of their neighbours of the ſame rank. That 


of the peaſants conſiſts chiefly of ſalted fleſh and 
fiſh, eggs, milk and hard bread of rye mixed with 
oatmeal, ' At Michaelmas they uſually kill their 
cattle, and falt them for the enſuing winter and 


ſpring. Twice in the year they bake their bread 
in large round cakes, which are ſtrung by a bole 


in the middle upon files of ſticks, and ſuſpended 
cloſe to the cielings of the cottages. They are fo 
hard as to be occaſionally broken with a hatchet, 
but are not unpleaſant. The peaſants uſe beer for 
their common drink, and are much addicted to 
malt- ſpirits or whiſkey. In the diſtricts toward the 


weſtern coaſt, and at no great diſtance inland, tea 


and coffee are not unuſually found in the Swediſh 
cottages, which are procured in great plenty and 
at a cheap rate from Gotheburg.”+ In the northern 
parts, in times of ſcarcity, the bark of the birch, 


| * Radcliffe, letter 18. 
+ Coxe, b. 7. c. 10. 
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or of 1 fir or the pulp of certain herbs, is min- 
gled with meal to augment the Es of bread 


as in Norway.“ 5 


The houſes of the Swedes in 3 are all of 
wood, excepting a ſemicircular hearth or ſtove and 
chimney of brick. Their cottages are comfort. 
able and commodious. The room in which the 
family fleep is provided with ranges of beds, in 
tiers, one over the other. Upon the wooden tel. 


ters of the beds on which the women lie are placed 


others for the reception of the men, to which they 


aſcend by ladders. Excepting the houſes in the 


_ largeſt towns, and gentlemen's ſeats, few of the 


Manners. 


buildings in Sweden are roofed-with tiles. They 


are principally covered with turf or moſs, no 


thatching being uſed, as being both too dear, -and 
dangerous in caſe of fire. In order to exclude the 


rain, large layers of birch-bark are ſpread over the 


timber work of the roof under the covering of 
turf or moſs. Theſe turf roofs' make a ſingular 
appearance, many of them producing herbage, 
which is occaſionally cut for the cattle.” Some are 
ornamented with flowers, and ſtrike the view with 
an odd kind of rural beauty. 155 


Such are the effects of government on people of 


the ſame anceſtry and in cloſe neighbourhood, that 
the Swedes in genius and manners are very different 
from the Danes. As a free conſtitution and equi- 
table laws extend their protection to the lowelt 
claſſes, the peaſants enjoy in a tolerable degree the 


* Buſching, tome i. p. 433, 434. | 
T Coxe, b. 7. c. 10. b. 10. c. I. Radcliffe, let. 7 
comfort 
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comforts of life; J civilization is | confiderably diffuſ- 
ed; morality. is. ſucceſsfully inculcated by the 
clergy, and much honeſty: appears among the com- 
mon people. The effects of a free conſtitution 
would have been much greater, if abuſes had not 
found place, and if its operation had been more 
ſteady. The Swedes are in general active and 
lively. The nobles have been accounted proud, 
but polite, with high notions of honor. Politeneſs, 
or civility in various forms, appears to pervade all 


claſſes. Such is the general probity that“ through 


the greateſt part of Sweden, eſpecially northward 


of Stockholm, the doors of the houſes, and even 


thoſe of the inner rooms, are left open during the 
night, both in the towns and in the country; an 


inſtance of confidence and ſecurity, in which the 


inhabitants are very well juſtified by experience, 
thieves being unknown in Sweden, except in gar- 
riſon- — and among the . pa of raiſed 
troops.“ * 8 | 


Few people are fo attentive to the duties and 
precepts of religion as the Swedes ;. but the com- 


mon people are ſurpaſſed by few in ſuperſtition. 


They have been accuſed, like the Danes, of a fool- 
iſh extravagance in funerals, weddings, and ſuch 


occurrences z and have doubtleſs: too great a pro- 
penſity to ſtrong liquors. Thus, even in the gen- 
tecleſt houſes, a glaſs of ſpirits is taken with a bit 
of bread and butter immediately before dinner. 
This meal, commonly has place about the hour of 
twelve. The peaſants are laborious, and FROM 


'® Raddliffe, letter 13. 


practice, 
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practice, particularly far from towns, a variety of a 

trades for their own immediate uſe, making their . 
own clothes, ſhoes, and various implements necel. 
ſary for agriculture. Many of, them, when em- 
ployment fails at home, ſeek it abroad, particularly 
the northern Dalecarlians, large troops of whom, 

chiefly in time of harveſt, go yearly to the more B 

fertile provinces in ſearch of ſuſtenance and labor. al 

The fair ſex in Sweden are not leſs active in labo- cl 

rious exertions of induſtry, for they are commonly W 

employed in works which in moſt other countries te 

are conſidered as the peculiar province of males: f1 

the Swediſh women hold the plough, threſh the MW » 

corn, row the boats, and ride as poſtillions. Jn 

\ co 
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INCLUDING not one thoſe which lie on the bo 

Swediſh coaſts in the Baltic ſea and gulf of Both- mi 
nia, but alſo thoſe which are diſperſed in the lakes, 
are ſo extremely numerous, that ſome authors have 
been bold enough to aſſert that ſix thouſand of 

them are actually inhabited. Moſt of them are | 

| ſmall rocky iflets. All, except Bornholm, are fub- WW CC 

ject to the king of Sweden, and may be conſidered I of 

as conſtituent parts of the Swediſh kingdom. They ter 


are inhabited by Swedes, and in face and produc- 
tions reſemble the neighbouring continent. The 
| | | molt 


1 


- 
J 
8 


zolt 


ten in breadth, contains about eight thouſand in- 
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moſt elnfiderebla are 8 Oeland, Goth- 
land, and the iſles of Aland. 5 


BORNH OL N., 


BETWEEN twenty and thirty miles in length, Born- 
and twelve or fifteen broad, is of extremely diffi- _ 
cult acceſs by ſhoals on its coaſts, and is fortified, 
where acceſſible, againſt invading enemies by bat- 

teries of cannon. All its men are ſoldiers, and 
firmly attached to the crown of Denmark, to 
which this iſland has been ſubject, excepting ſome 

ſmall interruptions, during ſome centuries. "0 
contains only two or three ſmall towns. Its prin- 
cipal, named Ronne or Ronde, 'on the ſouth-weſt, 

has a harbor of no great depth, nor ſecure againſt 

all winds. © The fortreſs of this iſland, and what 

lome have called the Gibraltar of Denmark, is 
Earthholm, a cluſter of fortified rocks, about an 
Engliſh mile in circuit, encloſing an excellent har- 

bor capable of receiving ſhips of the line, a few 
miles diſtant from the coaſt of Bornholm.* 


O.E L A N 5. 
CONSIGNED by the crown to the maintenance Oeland. 


of ſeamen, extends ninety Engliſh miles in length, 


5 Buſching, tom. i. p. 138—190, Swinton's Voyage, let. 9. 
8 habitants, 
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Aland. 


Goth- 
land, : 
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habitants; and two or three ſmall towns, at one of 


which called Borgholm is a royal caſtle or fortreſs, 


* 


GOTHLAND, 


TE RMED the eye of the Baltic, the greateſt 
iſland of that ſea, a hundred miles long and above 
thirty broad, has a fertile ſoil, and is inhabited by 
a people of ſuch honeſt ſimplicity, that the inhabi 
tants of the towns and the peaſants are ſaid neither 
to ſell nor barter, but to furniſh one another with 


whatever is wanted as far as they can without any 
bargain.“ Its capital, named Wiſby, formerly a 


large town, and ſtill of ſome conſideration, has a 


Port of no great capacity, but Wy commodi. 
ous. ; 


The iſles of Aland form a cluſter 1 by 
chains of granite rocks extends to the coaſts of 
Finland. They are all very inconſiderable except- 
ing one called Aland, which gives name to the reſt, 


forty miles long, ſixteen broad, diſtant about fifty 
miles from the Swediſh province of Upland, con- 
taining ſome thouſands of inhabitants, f who ſpeak 


the Swediſh language,-and inhabit many villages, 
but no town of magnitude. All this cluſter ot 
iſlands is in the regency of Finland, and in thoſe 
which lie neareſt to that country the Finniſh lan- 
guage is ſpoken. | 

* Buſch. tom. i. p. 522. 


| + Coxe (book 7. chap. 1.) ſays fifty thouſand : but I appre 
hend a miſtake, and that the number mult be far leſs. 
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INCLUDING that part of it which by conqueſt 
belongs to Ruſſia, has in its figure ſome diſtant 
reſemblance to the ſector of a circle, the angle of 
t nich is formed by the two great arms of the Bal- 
e c, which are named the gulf of Bothnia and the 
golf of Finland. On the northern fide it is conti- 
i- guous to Lapland, from which it can be ſuppoſed 
r Wl ſeparated only by imaginary lines. Its natural li- 
h WW mits, but not at preſent its political, toward Ruſſia 
y are the gulf of Finland, the lake Ladoga, the 
a WH Onega, and the ſouthern continuation of the Scan- 
a dinavian Alps, which advance with diminiſhed 
i- height to the vicinity of the Onega. N 
The ſurface of Finland i is extremely uneven with pace. 
5 MW hills and rocks of granite, this kind of rock form- 
of ing the entire baſis of the country. A chain of 
t- mountains fills the eaſtern border of Eaſt-Bothnia, 
lt, W ſeparating that province from the reſt of Finland. 
ty MW The rocks in form of ſhattered fragments, or, as 
n- Wl it were, wrecks of mountains, are ſcattered over 
ak the land, the face of which is alſo overſpread with 
es, W vat foreſts, innumerable marſhes and lakes. The 
of laſt ſeem to be the moſt characteriſtic phenomenon 
xe in the face of Finland, as perhaps in no other 
n. country is ſo great a portion occupied by water. 
The lakes are generally ſprinkled with iſlands, and , 
many have a mutual communication. The lake of 
re- WW Saima, excluſively of its branches, extends be- 
tween two and three hundred miles, diſcharging its 
D, | | redundant 
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redundant waters by a ſtream called the river 
Woxen into the Ladoga. The river Kymen, which 


dy fix mouths enters the gulf of Finland, is the 


outlet of the lake Pejende, which | extends above 2 
hundred miles. 
Amid the marſhes, likes. 10 Eels * this 


country are many tracts of excellent land, fertile 
in paſturage, rye, barley, and oats : but wars have 
waſted Finland, whoſe culture at preſent ſeems not 
to raiſe enough of proviſions for its people. For- 
merly reindeer were in univerſal uſe throughout 


Finland, but excepting the northern parts where 


theſe animals are ſtill retained, the cattle are of the 
ſame kind as thoſe of Sweden, as are alſo the vege- 


table productions. The chief exports are timber, 
pitch, and tar ; minerals not abounding, or not 
explored. 

This country from its . ſituation is divid- 
ed into two parts, ſubje& to two different powers, 
Swediſh Finland in the weſt, which belongs to 
Sweden, and Ruſlian Finland in the eaſt, which is 


ſabje& to Ruſſia, The latter was conquered from 


the Swedes, and ceded to the court of Ruſſia by 


treatics made in the years 1721 and 1743. The 
boundary between theſe diviſions is formed by the 
river Kymen, and a line drawn thence noreaſtward 
and norward to the common limits of Ruſſian and 


Swedith Lapland. In all Finland are commonly 


_ reckoned eight provinces, Finland-proper, Nyland, 
Carelia, Kexholm, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia, Eaſt-Both- 


nia, and Cajania. To Ruflia, belong Kexholm, 


Carclia, part of Sovolaxia, and ſome part of Cz 


janis. 
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jiniaz EO 00 of the — is „ i united with | 
Sweden. The people of Finland are conſidered as 8 : 
free in'like. manner as the Swedes ; even thoſe who ment. 


have fallen under the Ruſſian government being 


ſuffered to retain at leaſt the form of the privileges EE 
which they had enjoyed under the Swediſh mo- 
narchy. They are ſaid not to haye any order of no- 1 
bility among them, nor any diſtinction of rank 
except what ariſes from wealth or offices under go- 


vernment.“ Lutheraniſm with a mixture of Pagan g rf — 1 


ſuperſtitions: is the religion of all thoſe who are 
ſubje& to the crown of Sweden, and of almoſt all 
thoſe who are under the Ruſſian dominion, as the 
court of Ruſſia ſtill permits the Lutheran to be. the 
eſtabliſhed mode of- worſhip, ri it ang intro- . 
duced the Greek religion. 

The area of all Finland may contain ape Popula- 
millions of Engliſh acres, and the number. of its 7 
inhabitants probably exceeds ſeven, hundred and 
fifty thouſand, for in 1776 the Swediſh diviſion - 
contained above ſix hundred and ten thouſand, and 


the Nuſſian about a hundred and ſeventeen thaw 


ſand; The towns are built like thoſe of Sweden. "kg | 
The capital of Swediſh Finland is Abo, ſeated in ” 
Finland- proper, on the point of the angle formed 

by the Bothnic and Finland gulfs, containing nine 
thouſand inhabitants, and conſiſting moſtly of red 

wooden houſes. Its univerſity, furniſhed with a 

library of three thouſand volumes, has ſometimes 

three hundred ſtudents. The Ro of Rule : 


bes Tooke's Ruſſia vet; i. p· 37. | 
Vor. IV. — Finland 


Fortreſs. 


P cople. 
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Finkad is Wiburg in Carelia, built alſo of wood, 


inhabited by about nine thouſand perſons, and fur. 
niſhed with a good harbor. The ſmall town of 
Helſingfors, on a peninſula of the Finland gulf in 


the province of Nyland, is rendered remarkable by 
the vaſt Swediſh fortreſs of Sweaborg, diſtant from 


it three miles and a half, This fortreſs, which had 
already in 1784 coſt ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 


fand pounds, and required five hundred thouſand 


more for its completion, with a garriſon of twelve 


thouſand men, confiſts of ſtupendous works found- 
ed on ſeven ſmall rocky iſlands, which lie within 
the compaſs of four Engliſh miles, and form an 


excellent port for ſeventy ſhips of we line, ang: a 


fmaller for ten frigates.* Tf 
Excepting coloniſts from Sweden . Ruſſia, the 


inhabitants of Finland are an aboriginal people, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Finns, and are doubt- 


leſs the poſterity of the ancient Fenni deſcribed by 
Tacitus. Theſe Fenni were the ſtock whence the 
Laplanders and many other people 'derive their 
origin. The Finns are of a middle fize, and 
ſcarcely differ from the Laplanders in external ap- 
pearance; but are more civilized, and more aſſimi- 


lated to the Swedes in their houſes and manner of 


living. The inhabitants of towns wear the Swediſh 
dreſs. That of the peaſants is not very different. 
Moſt of theſe have on their feet a kind of ſhoes 


made of matting, which coſt about a penny each 


pair; they wear rags twiſted about the legs inſtead 
of ſtockings ; 3 breeches, a waiſtcoat, ane a tight 


* Coxe, . 10. c. 10. | 
coat 


2 1 0 10 e 
coat gitt mah. a leathern belt, in which are carrie: 
a large knife, keys, aud inſtruments for striking 
fire. In Swediſh Finland they ſhave the whole 


5 

1 | heard, but in the Ruſſian territories ſome. leaye- 
Z ' whiſkers, and ſome the whole beard, The hair f 
| 
| 


the head. hangs long and. looſe on the ſhoulders, | 
The hat is in the Dutch faſhion, but many wear 
. caps of various forms. The female peaſants have 
1 a kind of a ſhoe like that which is uſed by ſome of 
, the. Hottentots, conſiſting of a ſingle piece of lea- | 
A ther drawn over the toes like a ſock. They haye 
1 ſtockings, drawers, a pettycoat, a ſmall apron, 3 
q boddice with wide fleeves, a little gown without 
4 ſleeves reſembling a ſhort and wide ſhift, girt with | 
a ſaſh' which goes twice round the middle and is 


e tied in a knot at one fide, necklaces, ear - rings of a 
, large ſize, and a kind of kerchief or mantle which 
t. covers the head, and hangs halfway down the back. 
y When they dreſs more gaily, the kerchief paſles 
je under the girdle and falls to the heels. Ribbons 
ir allo are drawn through the ear rings and float upon 
d the ſhoulders and ſhift-ſleeves. In winter both ſexes 
p- wrap themſelves | in ſheep-ſkins, the wool inward.* 

1 | | 
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0 DENOMINATED more commonly the Nether- ; Site, 
2 lands or Lowcountries, formerly alſo named Lower 
5 Germany, is a region of moſtly a low poſition, 


: * Tooke, wl.i. 5 p. 35—52. IS | 
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confined between Germany, France, and the ſea 


of Britain, much leſs remarkable for extent of 


ſurface than for the natural and acquired conſtitu - 


tion of its ſoil, its early progreſs in the arts of 
wealth, and the events of its hiſtory... Its coaſt is 


| broken, and in many parts mixed, as it were, with 


the waves of the ſea, which in others has raiſed. 


barriers againſt its own violence by coacervations 


of ſand; as along the coaſt of the province of 


Holland, where the waves are repelled by conti- 


nued rows of | ſandbanks twenty-five or thirty feet 


high in a length of twenty-five leagues; and as on 


the ſhores of Flanders, where hills of ſand form a 


long concatenation. With ſome exceptions the 


harbors have not a ſufficient depth of water to ad- 


mit great ſhips without artificial aid to augment 
their buoyancy. The great inlet of Belgium is the 


Zuider-Zee, which widens within land into a gulf, 
and forms by a partial inundation a channel called 


the Ye, parted by a narrow neck of land from a 
lake named Harlem-meer, twelve wee long, and 
nine in breadth. | 

Excepting ſome parts en to the ſoutts 11 
fartheſt from the ſea, which are diverſified with 
hills, as the provinces of Namur and Luxemburg, 
with much of Brabant, Hainault, and ſome other 
tracts, Belgium is a vaſt plain or low flat, inter- 


ſected by the great effluent channels of the Rhine, 
the Maeſe, the Schelde and many other ſtreams, 


and bearing marks of a recent origin, of a gradual 
formation, by a compoſition of marine mud ſuc- 
Py driven to the. ſhores by norweſterly winds, 

and 
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ad of ſand ſaccefſ vely conveyed | ina ſeries of ages 


dy the floods of the great rivers from the countries 


of the Swiſſe and other elevated regions. An un- 


exampled number of canals, ſerving as drains to 


the marſhes, and as channels of a ,great inland na- 


vigation, interſe& in all directions theſe low plains, 


many parts of which in the provinces of Holland, 


Zealand, and Frieſland, are lower than the level of 
ſea, and would be quickly overwhelmed by a de- 
luge of waters if they were not protected againſt 


inundation by huge dykes or ramparts of ſtone 
above fifty feet thick, which notwithſtanding their 
bulk and ſolid contexture, have ſometimes proved 
inſufficient againſt the irruptions of the deep; ſo 
that an inceſſant. ſtruggle is maintained between 


the ſea on one hand and the laborious people of 
theſe depreſſed regions on the other, the former 


prevailing in ſome parts, and in other the latter, 
who exclude the waves. by new rampatts,. and 
thus form new tracts of land. The hollowneſs or 

depreſſion of the ground in theſe maritime pro- 
vinces has been cauſed in great meaſure by the 


dykes which protect it; for the land, being recent- 


y formed and too foom incloſed, ſubſided as it con · 


ſolidated, while · it was prevented by theſe fitm bar- 


riers from the reception of new ſtratums or acceſ. 
ſions of earth, which would atherwiſe have been 


conveyed to it by the floods, _ | 
Theſe deprefled regions abounded formerly in Rivers. 


lakes; but theſe have been drained, and their beds 
conyerted into productive land. Of the rivers 
which have contributed to augment. the ſurface, 

| and 


\ 
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aud Rill contribute to the convenience and advan- 
tage of the Netherlands, by their navigable ſtreams, 


the greateſt, as the Rhine, the Maeſe, and the 
Schelde, have their main fources in other countries, 


in more elevated regions; whence they deſcend 
into the plains of Belgium, and with the aggregate 


floods of innumerable ſtreams glide through its low 
Rats in broad channels to the ſea of Britain. The 
Rhine, whoſe great accumulated ſtream divides 
into branches in the Belyian flats, has been already 
noticed in the firſt volume of this work. The 


Maeſe or Meuſe riſes in the French province of 
Lorraine, and gliding between' 'beautifully romantic 


rocks arid hills through Namur and other Belgic 
terrſtoties, receives in the low plains a branch of 


the Rhine. and enters the ſea with a very broad 


channel. The Schelde or Eſcaut, a noble ſtream, 


deep, wide, and extenſively navigable, has its. 


prime ſource in the French territory of Picardy, 


but has moſt of its courſe in the Netherlands, a 


courſe of above two hundred Engliſh miles, and 


enters the ſea by two great branches called the Faſt 
and Welt Schelde, into which it is parted he # the 


inſulated tract of Sauth-Beveland. 
In air, temperature, and Prödöcktet, Balm 


ſeltealy differs from the neighbouring parts of 
Germafry, but much in the two former from thoſe 


parts of Britain which lie in the ſame Elimates, for 


it is hotter in ſummer, and ſo much colder in win- 


fer that the ice is often three feet thick, the har- 


bors are frequently frozen to the interruption of 
<onnietce, and loaded carriages paſs the canals 


and 
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and Here as on land. The ſeverity of winter has 

commonly four months duration, yet in the low 
plains this is not perhaps the moſt unwelcome. part 5 

of the year; for the air of theſe flats, damp as 

their ſoil, glooms with frequent fogs, and is inſa- 

lubrious, until the froſt clears the ſky, and brings 

with it the healthieſt, if not the. moſt pleaſant, 
ſeaſon to the inhabitants, of whom great numbers 
of both ſexes ns: the Nr tec 1 ſkaitu 
the ice. üb 1 

The ſoil of tlie: Netherlands is in nk im. W k 

proved to a very uncommon degree, particularly in tions. 
the province of Flanders where it is naturally rich, 

and in the northern marſhy tracts, as Holland, 
where nature has performed but little, and induſ- 

try almoſt all. Among its productions are vaſt 
quantities of excellent corn, much flax and mad- 

der, | beſides luxuriant paſturage which  nouriſhes 

cattle to an extraordinary ſize... The laſt predami- 

nates in the low plains of the north, whoſe wet 

and ſpungy ſoil is leſs fit for grain. Here is made 
abundance of cheeſe and butter, and here in the 
rich meadows are fatted great herds: of cattle im. 
ported lean from Denmark and other. countries. 
The leſs depreſſed and leſs level tracts of the ;South 9 
f contain many beds of coal, and ſome, as Luxem- _— 
: burgh and Namur, large mines of iron and lead, L 

The iron-works of Namur are particularly great. . | 
A mine of Calamine of an excellent quality, a | 
metal by whoſe mixture with copper. braſs is pr ||| 
+ I 9uced, gives name to Mount Calamine in the pro- - || 
" vince of Limburg. The low northern flats, con- 
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| fiſting of clay, ſand, and turf bog, are deſtitute 
bol foſſils, unleſs we give that name toiturf, which 
| | with imported coal conſtitutes the fuel. By the 


cutting of turf numerous excavations have been 


formed, which commonly in. a ſeries of years be- 
come again full, and reproduce che ſame ſubſtance. 


Excluſively of thoſe large and fertile territories of 


the Netherlands, or Low Country provinces, which 
by conqueſt had become an eſtabliſhed part of the 


dominion of France before the abolition of mo: 


narchy in that powerful ſtate, Belgium extends in 
length two hundred and eighty Engliſh miles, in 


its greateſt breadth near two hundred and twenty, 


in its leaſt little more than ſeventy, and contains 


in area almoſt ſixteen millions of Engliſh, or much 
leſs than ten millions of Iriſh acres. This exten- 


five tract, for the greater part richly cultivated, 


diſplaying a beautiful and fertile ſcene of numerous 


towns, highly improved fields, rivers, canals, and 
' plantations of trees, is inhabited by near five mil - 


lions of ſouls, diſtributed with no great inequality, 


but moſt thickly in- Flanders. and Holland, and 
moſt thinly in the large province of Luxemburg. 


Belgium in its full extent contained the ſeventeen 
provinces of Brabant, Antwerp, Malines or Mech- 


lin, Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, Hajnault, Cam- 


breſis, Artois, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Frieſ- 
land, Groningen, Overyſſel, Guelderland, and 
Utrecht. Of theſe the latter ſeven are termed the 


Dutch or United Provinces. The former ten were 
heretofore denominated the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


'dut Ly political. events yy: in their hiſtory 


i have 
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have * aſſumed the name of the Auſtrian and 
French Netherlands, 2 great portion of them hav- 
ing been by conqueſt incorporated with the French 
monarchy, which portion is to be ee only 
in the hiſtorical part of this Work. 263088 
Excepting a ſmall territory — wy the Hiftory. 
Rhine belonging to ancient Germany, the Nether- 
lands conſtituted anciently a part of the vaſt region 


g of Gallia or Gaul, and were inhabited by tribes _ 
| of the Belgœ or Belgians, who occupied the coun- 
"I try from the Rhine to the Seine and Marne, and 


WW who, notwithſtanding their German or Gothic 
; origin,” were by implication denominated Galli ar 

ö Gauls, a name which properly belonged to a very 

L different race of people. Belgium long; followed 

. the general fortune of Gaul, ſubjugated by the 


| e ſeized 
; by the Batavians, Franks, and other Gothic or 
| Scythian clans of the ame, grand. race with. the 
- Belgians. -. | 

þ Here as "ins: the a of the Zovernage 
1 appointed by Charlemagne for the adminiſtration 
x of the provinces under the titles of duke, marquis, 
n or count, became in ſucceeding times, under the 
- feeble ſucceſſors of that mighty monarch, heredi- : 
* tary and independent, or paying hardly more than 1 
2 nominal obeiſance. To eſtabliſh their ,aſymed | 
d power on a firmer baſis theſe new /princes admitted | 
e the nobles and dignified ecclefiaſtics,, who poſſeſſed 
5 
8, 
oi 


Romans, and in the decline of their emp 


the greater part of the lands, into a participation 5 
of authority. Meantime the advantage of a ſitua 1 
tion, favourable at once *. maritime and inland 
e | commerce, —| | 


„ ; 
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commerot;/in- a central part of the Europeat 


| dere and on the effluent channels of — | 


gable rivers / was. not altogether negleQed by the 
refleQing und perſevering, though phlegmatic, in. 


 kabitants. Traffie-augmented the tons in mag. 
nnitude and number, While the princes, at variance 


among themſelves; poſſeſſed of too little force 
each in his o territory to ſtifle a riſing ſpirit of 
kEberty, and ſtanding in need of money from their 
ſubjects, who, when they imparted the fruits of 
their induſtry, ſometimes bargained for the rights 
of man in return, ſuffered à free conſtitution to 
ariſe in which the towns, ab well as the nobles pad 
prelates, had conſiderable privileges. 

Thos even in the thirteenth and anten cen- 
turies, when intellectual darkneſs and feudal flavery 
debaſed almoſt all the reſt of Europe, the Nether. 
lands enjoyed a conſiderable degree of political 
freedom and of its concomitant proſperity. The 
principalities or little hereditary monarchies, into 
which theſe countries were divided; partook in 
their adminiſtration much more of the republican 
than the monarchal ſpirit, and each city was a kind 
of commonwealth governed by its own —_— 
and laws,” under the protection of the prince, but 

not always under his controul. As commercial 
induſtry had given rife to liberty, ſo the latter in 
return protected and cheriſhed the former in its 
progreſſive augmentation. The numbers of Jhips 
employed in traffic, the variety and extent of the 
manufactures, particularly in Flanders and Brabant, 


the multitude of hands engaged in the occupations 
of 
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of induly, the improvement of the lands by m 


active and ſpirited agriculture, which here made its 


rarlieſt and moſt vigorous advances, und the nwme- 
rous, great, and wealthy cities, were objects of 
ſurprize and admiration to foreigners. | Bruges and ; 
Antwerp were great emporiums inferior only to 
Venice. © The woven fabrics of Louvai A, of Ypres; 
and of other towns, particularly Ghent hich ſur. 
paſſed the reſt in extent and population; gave em- 
ployment to many thouſands: The wool of Eng- 
land was imported into Belgium in its raw ſtate, 
and there worked into cloth for yo Fapply * 8 
tain and other countries, '- © | 


This flouriſhing ſtate of. the” Belgic brett Burgan- 
was farther heightened by their union under one Oni 54 
prince, an event which gradually took place, and 


was, with a fmall exception, completed before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Philip, fourth 

ſon of John king of France, was, in the 'middle of 
the fourteenth century, created duke of Burgundy 
by his father 'on the extinction of a former ducal 
houſe, and afterwards, marrying.Margaret heireſs 
of Flanders, united that opulent earldom or coun- 
ty, and with it Artois, to his dutchy. The heireſs 
of Flanders by her deſcent from the dukes of Bra. 


bant opened a way alſo te the ſucceſſhon” of that 


province. Antony, the ſecond ſon of the ſame 
Philip, having in this right obtained Brabant, and 
being afterwards killed in the battle ef Agincourt 
in the year 1415, tranſmitted, by his ſon who died 
without iſſue, the inheritance of that powerful 
dutchy to — duke of n ſurnamed the 

| © good, 
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good, grandſon of the former Philip and fon of 
John ſurnamed the fearleſs. . Philip the good, by 


means very inconſiſtent with that title, fraud and 


force, wreſted the provinces of Hainault, Holland, 
Zealand, and Frieſland, from the beautiful Jacoba 
or Jacqueline, counteſs of Hainault, his couſin 


german. Thus, with the omiſſion of ſmaller ſub. 


ſidiary events, were the Netherlands, except 


Utrecht with Overyſſel and Groningen, united 


under the dominion of the duke of Burgundy, 
who to give them the appearance of one ſtate, in 


5 ſtituted a high court of juſtice at Mechlin, to Which 


appeals might be ie rom. the — 
courts. RET TEES 

On the death * ig the bold in 1457 the 
laſt ſovereign-duke of Burgundy and ſon of Philip 
the good, this dutchy was diſmembered from the 
Netherlands, and theſe became ſubject to the areh 


ducal houſe of Auſtria, a houſe which, in great 


meaſure by this acquiſition, became afterwards fo 
formidable. Charles the bold leaving no male 
iſſue, the ſplendid inheritance of his wealthy domi- 
nions deſcended” to his daughter Mary, whom 
Lewis. the eleventh of France attempted  imniedi- 
ately to deprive of all her territories by force of 
arms aided by. inſidious negotiations. The dutchy 
of Burgundy was ſoon conquered. and, annexed. to 
the French monarchy, but the crafty and. ambitious 
Lewis, who, by, a ſimple and direct procedure, 2 
matrimonial alliance, might have united the whole 
of theſe opulent regions to his kingdom, loſt; by 
Jus refined pole: that eee, opportunit) 
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Mary gie her hand in marriage to Maximilian 
archduke of Auſtria, ſon of the emperor Frederic 
the third, the junction of whoſe force with that of 
the Belgie ſtates terrified Lewis into a peace and a 
dereliction of farther ne to go the Ne. 
therlands. © & | Y 

The ſovereignty of thy Netherlands deſcended og 


right of primogeniture to the ſon of Maximilian 


Philip the handſome, archduke of Auſtria, who; 


eſpouſing Joanna he'reſs of Spain, added that then : 


potent kingdom to the. other poſſeſſions of the 
Auſtrian family.“ The inheritance of the Belgic 
and Spaniſſn — devolved in the year 1516 
to the ſon of Philip, Charles of Ghent, who, on 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian in 1519, 
became emperor of Germany under the name of 
Charles the fifth, a name which by his military ex- 
ploits and ſchemes of ambition he rendered famous 


or infamous in the annals of Europe. Under the 
ſucceſſive reigns of Maximilian, Philip, and Charles, 


the Netherlands continued to advance in wealth 


and population. The glory of Antwerp aroſe, and 
ſurpaſſed not only that of Bruges, but of every 


other European city. Charles annexed to the reſt 
of Belgium what ſmall part had remained ſeperate, 


and finally completed the union of theſe flouriſhing. 


provinces. But though Charles, born in the Ne- 
therlands, loved and cheriſhed the Belgians a8 his 


* This fortune of hs Auſtrian archducal family gave ocal on 
to this diſtich, | 


Bella gerant alii, tu, felix Auris . - 
Nam quz Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus. 


countrymen, 
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jt countrymen, they yet cs in his reign to feel the 

10 danger to which a free people are expoſed under 

1 Þ the protection of a powerful monarch. On pre. 
wo tence of a ſedition he deprived of its free conſtity. 

— 1 tion his native city Ghent, and he exerciſed 

14 throughout the Netherlands an arbitrary juriſdic. 

1 tion for the ſuppreſſion ef religious innovation, | 
vl the doctrines of the reformers having early found | 
1.4 | their way into theſe countries, and gained many 
8 proſelytes. Such was the ſeverity of his. admini- 
8 ſtration in this reſpe@, that, according to. a mode: 
|| | rate and probable eſtimate not leſs than fifty thou- 5 
14 ſand perſons were in his reign executed. for their 

19 religious opinions.“ But it was reſerved for his 
8 ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip the ſecond, to carry per WW 
1.8 ſecution to its ultimate pitch, and to drive by de- . 
43 ſpair a peaceful and phlegmatic people into a reſiſt. W \ 
— 14 ance which terminated in the humiliation of the n 
1 Spaniſh monarchy. p 
17 On the voluntary e of his ina do- 1 
— 1 minions by Charles the fifth, and his retreat from # 
14 the buſy ſcene of political intrigue to a ſecluded 
1 monaſtery i in Spain in the year 15 556, the formids- - 
1 ble houſe of Auſtria became divided into two great n 
1 branches, the Germanic and the Spaniſh; Ferdi- 20 
1/8 nand the brother of Charles retaining the imperial 6 
[i crown of Germany, and Philip the ſecond inherit. iſ 45 
[18 ing the Spaniſh and Belgic dominions. The nar: " 
| | row and black foul of this gloomy tyrant, inflamed be 
0 i dy an infernal ſpirit of bigotry, actuated by a dif 5 
[ lf honeſt ambition, and adopting a dark inſidious 5 
i" ; . * Watſon's Hiſtory of Philip the Second, book 501 do 
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policy, determined by means of Spaniſh: armies 
and other engines of tyranny to exterminate the 
new reli on Le in the Low Countries, to 
annihilate the liberties of the Belgians, and to erect 
on the ruins of their free conſtitutions an unquali- 
fied ſyſtem of deſpotiſm. After an ineffectual per. 
ſecution of the Belgian proteſtants, Philip for the 
accompliſhment of his deteſtable purpoſe choſe 


what he regarded As. _ fitteſt inſtrument, ã con- 


genial foul, Ferdinand de Toledo, duke of Alva, 
a man of een cruelty, nefarious principles, 


and, unfortunately for the happineſs of een 


poſſeſſed of high military talents. 
This execrable monſter, one of the fouleſt chis Le 
rafters which hiſtory records to the ſhame of hu- 
man nature, entering on the government of the 
Netherlands with a veteran army of Spaniards in 
the year 1567, commenced a career of almoſt un. 
paralleled tyranny. - All thoſe ineſtimable privi- 
leges which theſe flouriſhing provinces had for ages 
enjoyed, the gift of ſo many princes, and the cauſe 
of their unrivaled proſperity, were aboliſhed; - 
arbitrary and murderous tribunals erected, ang = 


maintained by military violence ; multitudes of 


all ranks and ages dragged into dungeons, con- 
ligned to death, or terrified into exile ; thouſands 


conſumed by flow fires for hereſy in the molt. horri- - 
ble torments, their tongues previouſly ſeared with 


ared hot iron to prevent their ſpeaking in teſti- 
mony of their faith to the ſurrounding: ſpectators, 
and ſcrewed into an inſtrument contrived with dia- 
bolical (kill for a conſummation of their agony ; 
on 
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on every ſide confiſcation; impriſonment, tortuie, 
and death; on endry- fide cos, Oy: and 
diſmay. 


An "reid of -@bich iche great Elizabeth of 


England made advantage, brought the rigors of 
Alva's adminiſtration to extremity. © Foreſeeing 


that the violent government of Alva could not long 


ſubſiſt without exciting ſome commotion, ſhe ven- 
tured to commit an inſult upon him, which the 


would have been cautipus not to hazard againſt a 


more eſtabliſhed authority. Some Genoeſe mer. 
chants had engaged by contract with Philip to 
tranſport into Flanders the ſum of four hundred 
thouſand crowns; and the veſſels, on which this 
money was embarked, had been attacked in the 
channel by ſome privateers equipped by the French 
Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in Plymouth and 


Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pre- 


tended that the money belonged. to the king of 
Spain; but the queen, finding upon enquiry chat 
it was the property of Genoeſe merchants, took 
poſſeſſion of it as a loan, and by that means de- 


— 


prived the duke of Alva of this reſource” in the 


time of his greateſt . neceſſity. Alva in revenge 
ſeized all the Engliſh merchants in the Low Coun- 
tries, threw them into priſon, and confiſcated their 
effects. The queen retaliated by a like violence on 
the Flemiſh and Spaniſh merchants; and gave all 


the Engliſh liberty to make * on the ſubjedts 


of Philip. 


Theſe differences were afterwards „ 


| by treaty, and mutual reparations were made to 
| VVV the 
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2 the merchants; - but nothing pin repair the loſs | 

d which ſo well-timed a blow inflifted on the "Spaniſh 

tz” government in-the Low Countries. Alva, in want 

of of money, and dreading the immediate mutiny of 

ff his troops, to whom great arrears were due, im- 

8 poſed by his arbitrary will the moſt ruinous taxes 

g on the people. He not only required the hundredth 

n- penny, and the twentieth of all immoveable goods: | 

e hu alſo demanded the tenth of all moveable goods 

A on every ſale; an abſurd tyranny, which would not 

r only have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but 1 | 
to even have reſtrained the common intercourſe of * ; 2 
dQ life. The people refuſed compliance; the duke | 


had recourſe. to his uſual expedient of hanging; : 2 
and thus matters came ſtil nearer the laſt ee | ; Þ 
between the Flemings and the Spaniards,* + | vl 
As on one hand Elizabeth had by a voluntary. 
act occaſioned the duke of Alva to carry to the 
height the oppreſſions of his government, ſo, on 
the other, ſhe, near four years after by an involun- 
| tary compliance, drove a part of the Belgians to 
the deſperate reſolution of attacking the Spaniſh 
army, and thereby gave the immediate cauſe to 
that memorable war which holds ſo conſpicuous a a 
place in the hiſtory of modern Europe. Some. of 
the. Belgian exiles had equipped privateers which 
- annoyed the Spaniſh commerce. The ambaſſador 
of Spain remonſtrated with Elizabeth againſt the 
admiſſion of theſe predatory ſhips into her ports, 
where they diſpoſed of their numerous prizes, 
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The queen, unwilling at that time to come to open 
rupture with the formidable power of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, interdicted the reception of theſe armed 
veſſels in the harbors of England. Alva and the 


Spaniſh court exulted in what they regarded as a fatal 
firoke to this hoſtile party; but, as it commonly 
happens to politicians, who are generally the ſhal- 


loweſt of mankind, the conſequences were of a 


nature quite oppoſite to their expectations. 


Fheſe valiant fugitives, forlorn, and deſtitute of 
a port in which they might find ſhelter, collected 
their force, returned with deſperate reſolution to 


their native country, and, ſeizing the town of 


Brille in the iſle of Voorn at the mouth of the 
Maeſe, excited a general inſurrection in the pro- 


vinces of Zealand and Holland. Theſe provinces 


expelling the Spaniards from almoſt all their towns, 


choſe for their ſupreme magiſtrate and commander 


William of Naſſau prince of Orange, who had 


fled from the violence of Alva, abandoning his 
eſtates in Belgium, and taking refuge in thoſe 
which he held in Germany. Thus commenced in 
the year 1572 that famous war which raged in the 
Netherlands with various fortune thirty-ſix years, 


in which force, treachery, and ſtratagem, were to 
the utmoſt exerted, and in which the good and 
bad qualities of the human mind were eminently 
diſplayed ; heroic valor, daſtard cowardice; im- 


pregnable fidelity, the vileſt treachery ; the nobleſt 


candor, the baſeſt duplicity ; obſtinate perſeverance, _ 


impatient fickleneſs ; the ſtricteſt honor, the mean- 
eſt evaſion ; generous humanity, ſavage cruelty. 
Never 


„„ % e 

Never appeared in the beginning a more a TD 
conteſt : on one ſide the mighty monarchy f 
Spain, then the moſt potent of all Chriſtian powers, [lt 
enriched by induſtry at home, by the mines ot ©, i | 
South-America from abroad, commanding the obe: _ | 
dience of near thirty millions“ of ſouls; in Spain, Wi 
Italy, and Belgium, and maintaining the molt far. 
midable military force in Europe under the con- : 1 
duct of generals of the greateſt experience and ts 
higheſt abilities: on the other the obſcure, pro- | 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, reclaimed from ab- 
ſolute ſterility by the mere force of induſtry and 
labor, much inferior in area to the counties of 
Cork and Kerry in Ireland, or to two thirds of 
Yorkſhire in Britain, containing probably not more 
than half a million of people, and theſe unac- 
quainted with war, moſtly merchants and manu- 
facturers, already much exhauſted by the exactions 
of Spaniſnh tyranny, and placing their whole de- 
pendance in the bravery of deſpair, ſtrict union, 
cloſe ceconomy, the fortifications of their towns WY 
their naval force, and the defenſible nature of their = . | | 
country, interſected by inlets, and capable of being - 
here and there inundated where OY: bowl 1 
require ſuch a ſacrifice. 

Alva inſtantly without loſs of time nige every 
nerve to reduce the nn. and the E 


— 


* Spain is fuppoled to have at that time "ge twenty 
millions of ſouls, N whom, unlike their preſent poſterity, 
induſtry ſubſiſted. The kingdom of Naples, the iſland of 
Sicily, and the dutehy of Milan, were * the nnen | 
under the * dominion. | 5 
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r in the cauſe of religious ard civil flavery 

\ Uiſplayed a moſt adventurous and daring fpirit ; 
but the reſiſtance was obſtinate : the conqueſt of 
Haerlem coſt him ſome thouſands of his fineſt 
troops; and the murder of the brave garriſon, con- 
trary to capitulation, after a deſperate defence cauſ- 
ed a ſtill more deſperate defence at Alcmaer, where 

f the Spaniards were repulſed. This brutal governor, 
| finding that the flame, which his cruelty had ex- 
| cited, could not by his, utmoſt efforts be extin- 
guiſhed, ſolicited his recall, and made his exit 
from the Netherlands in 1573, boaſting with the 
horrible joy of a fiend or malevolent ſpirit, that in 
five years and a half, the duration of his govern- 
ment in theſe provinces, he had put to death more wn 

- than eighteen thouſand heretics by the hands of the m 
public executioner, beſide à far greater number 
ſlain in battle, or butchered in cold blood, 
A particular narration of the various events of 
this extraordinary war, which might afford an in- th 
ſtructive leſſon to ſtates and ſtateſmen, can not here 
have place. Among the cauſes of preſervation to ca 
the revolted provinces one was the ſuperiority of ri 
their naval force in their inlets and rivers, which de 
they maintained with little interruption throughout fed 
the war, and which ſerved much to the defence of co1 
the towns already in their intereſt, and to gain fel 
others to their alliance: thus Amſterdam, which on, 
long rejected the confederacy, was forced into it by det 

a naval blockade in the year 1578. Another cauſe go; 
of preſervation was the mutinous diſpoſition of the Do 
* troops from want of regular pay, for dia 
"TL | | TEE Philip, - 
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Philip, notwithſtanding his great revenues, "was not | 
always able to make the neceſſary remittances. 

The moſt dreadful of the mutinies of theſe inſolent 
ſoldiers took place in 1576, after the death of Res 


queſcens the ſuccefſor of Alva, when, 9 | 


the command of their generals, they abandone 
the conqueſts which they had made, and reſolving 


to enrich themſelves by plunder, pillaged Mae- bo 


ſtricht, and afterwards the immenſely opulent city 
of Antwerp, torturing and butchering ſeveral thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants. Convinced by the fate of 
theſe unfortunate cities of their inſecurity under | 
the Spaniſh government, and dreading wniverſal 
depredation, all the provinces which had remained 


under Philip, excepting Luxemburg, united for 


mutual defence, called to their aſſiſtance the Hol- 
landers or Dutch and the prince of Orange, and 
formed a league, denominated the pacification of 
Guent, for the expulſion of foreign troops, aud 
the reſtoration of their ancient liberties. 
Deteſtable religious bigotry, prevalent both with 
catholics and proteſtants, ſeconded by Spaniſh in- 
trigue, and the jealouſy of ſome leading men, ren- 
dered ineffectual this promiſing union. The con- 
federatęs, inſtead of expelling the common enemy, 
committed reciprocal aQs of hoſtility among them- 
ſelves; and Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, 


one of the ableſt and moſt accompliſhed comman- 


ders, whom hiſtory has recorded, ſucceeding to the 
government of the Netherlands, on the death of. 
Don John of Auſtria, in 1579, gained thoſe Bel- 


glans who. Were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


| Walloons 
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Walloons to the Spaniſh. intereſt, and enticed into 
a. treaty with them for the ſubjugation of the other 
provinces. As a counterpoiſe to this confederacy, 
which had been foreſeen by the Prince of Orange, 
S - _ new treaty of alliance was formed the ſameè year 
„ by the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
5 Guelderland, Frieſland, Brabant, and Flanders. 
Union of This alliance was called the union of Utrecht 
Utrecht. from the place where it was brought to a conclu- 25 
ſion. It may juſtly be cenſidered as the firſt foun- | 
den of the republic of the United Provinces. 
; "Wk ſtill regarded as containing the fundamental 
; laws of the conſtitution, and, proves its author by 
the wiſdom, moderation, and extenſive views, 
which it diſcovers.“ Among other articles it 
was agreed that the provinces ſhould be united 
| into one political body, renouncing for ever the 
| power of ſeparating, but ſeverally reſerving. the 
| rights which each poſſeſſed before; that the general 
ſtates. ſhould not conclude any peace, nor truce, 
nor undertake any war, nor impoſe any taxes, 
without the conſent of the majority of all the pro- 
. vinces and towns of the union; and that no town 
| or province ſhould enter into any alliance with any 
J' foreign power without the conſent of the genera- 
lity. Vet, notwithſtanding this union, and the 
fierce hoſtilities in which they had ſo long been en- 
gaged againſt the armies of Philip, the revolted 
provinces made no formal renunciation of his 
| authority before the year 1581. | 
'S In 1 584 the Prince of Orange, the + ſagaciou 
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prudent, and intrepid ſtateſman, the generous 5 and 
magnanimous protector of civil and religious free- 


dom, one of the moſt amiable and highly eſtimable 
characters, of whom ancient or modern hiſtory 
preſerves the memory, was aſſaſſinated by à villain 
named Balthazar Gerard a nativ of Burgundy. 


To this atrocious act, in the execution of which 
the miſcreant ſacrificed his own life, he had been 
| inſtigated by: an edi& of proſcription publiſned by 
Philip in 1580, in which this baſe monarch pro- 
miſed a reward of twenty-five thouſand crowns, 

and the honours of nobility, to whatever perſon 
ſhould murder the Prince of Orange. To this was 
added another incentive, which with 3 ; 


bigots might be ſtill more powerful, a belief t 
inculcated by the Romith clergy, that eternal h 
pineſs in a future life awaited, as a recompence of 


their ſervice to the church, the exterminators of 


great heretics ;' and ſuch was the hope of this de- 

luded wretch to the laſt moment of his exiſtence. 
Deprived of the counſels of this judicious leader, 
whoſe talents were admirably fitted for the manage- 


ment of the affairs of a people in ſuch a ſituation, 


the United Provinces, which had already ſuffered a 
conſiderable diminution of territory from the ſuc⸗ 
ceſs of the Prince of Parma's arms, were terrified 
with the apprehenſion of total conqueſt, and ſuc- 
ceſſively made a tender of the ſovereignty of their 


country to the king of France and the queen of 


England, both of whom declined the dangerous 
offer. But the wiſe Elizabeth adopted a more ge- 
nerous and prudent meaſure than the acceptance of 
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the ſovereignty. She concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the United Provinces as an independent ſtate, 


and ſent into their country an auxiliar army of ſix 


thouſand men. Convinced that the reduction of 
the revolted provinces would be a preparatory ſtep 
to a terrible attack on her own kingdom, ſhe wiſely 
and courageouſly determined to meet the danger 
abroad, and to retard in the Low Countries the 
- progreſs of the Spaniſh arms, On this principle, 


and as the protectreſs of the proteſtant cauſe in op- 
poſition to Philip who had placed himſelf at the 


head of the catholics, ſhe had before given aſſiſtance 
in money and men to the revolted Belgians, and 
nov in the year 1585 reſolved to wage a more open 


war, and bravely to oppole her comparatively little 


Kingdom in an apparently very unequal conteſt to 


the then tremendous power of Spain, reinforced 
by the acquiſition of Portugal and her wealthy ap- 


pendages, holding in a kind of ſubje& dependance 
almoſt all the ſtates of Italy, commanding through 
the Germanic branch of the Auſtrian: houſe the 
aſſiſtance of many princes of Germany, poſſeſſed 
of a potent intereſt, even in France, and threaten- 
ing a ſpeedy conqueſt of all Belgium. So mighty 
was the force of the Spaniſh monarchy at that time 


conceived to be, that the ruin of Elizabeth was con · 
ſidered as almoſt inevitable: But when ſhe ſaw 
an evident neceſſity ſhe braved danger with magna - 
nimous. courage; and truſting to her own conſum- 
mate wiſdom, and to the affections, however di- 
-vided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf to reſiſt, 
and. even to aſſault the whole force of the babe 


monarch: 
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monarch :”* -nor was ſhe foiled by ſo rent a woe, 
but in the noble conteſt proved victorious. 
Notwithſtanding the needful aſſiſtance afforded 
to the United States by the Engliſi queen, the Spa- 
niſh arms in the Netherlands, directed by the ſuper- 
ative genius of Parma, continued to prevail, and 
gradually to reduce within narrower limits the ter- 
ritories of the confederates, till Prince Maurice of 


Naſſau, ſon of the great and good William who 
had been murdered, taking the command of their 
forces in the year 1588, turned the ſcales of vic- 


tory in their favor, and made a rapid progreſs in 
the reconqueſt of towns in Flanders and Brabant. 


This youthful hero, who commenced his courſe of 
glorious warfare at the age of twenty-one years, 
was inferior to his father in political abilities, but 


of a prime capacity for military command. He 


was however indebted for a part of his ſucceſs to 


the temporary abſence of Parma, who twice by 
command of his maſter conducted an army into 


France to afliſt in the civil wars of that kingdom 


againſt the great Henry the fourth. Parma, a man 
not only of exquiſite military genius, but alſo of 
the ſtricteſt integrity, of humanity, and of cour- 


teous manners, an amiable character engaged in a 
dereſtable cauſe, expired in the year 1592; and, 
after a ſucceſſion of other governors, Philip at 


length in 1598 made a formal reſignation of the 


1 


ſovereignty of Belgium to the archduke Albert I 


nen with his cer the infant of Spain, the 


** Hume $ Hiſtory of England, vol. 15 chap. 42. 
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A of Philip: but as theſe new de U 
depended on the Spaniſh court for money and p 
troops, and were regarded by the revolted ſtates ci 
merely as deputies of the king of Spain, the af. ri 
fairs of the Low Countries one little enn by m 


this arrangement. bi 
In the ſame year a . akafal; and moſt lo 

loathſome diſeaſe put an end to the lite of Philip, wi 
who, at his exit from a world in which he had cauſed to 


fo much miſery, exhibited in his on perſon a moſt Ze 
 miferable and diſguſting ſpeQacle, humiliating to 20 
the pride of man. A ruinous war, which had al- c 
ready raged ſix and twenty years, he bequeathed 
to his ſon and ſucceſſor Philip the third, with an 
empty treaſury, and an impoveriſhed and depopu- 
lated kingdom. The. miniſters of the new mo- 
narch made the utmoſt exettions to- proſecute the 
war, and making -peace with England in 1604, 
they hoped that by concentrating their whole force 
in the Netherlands they ſhould be able at length to 
ſubdue the revolted ſtates, particularly as their ar- 
mies were commanded by the marquis of Spinola, 
in whom the genius of Parma ſeemed to have re- 
vived, and who proved a worthy antagoniſt to the 
| heroic Maurice: hut the great Spinola was one of 
the moſt earneſt to recommend peace, and to con- 
feſs the inability of po for the continuation of 
hoſtilities, 
1 In the courſe of a . nagusaen ad ex. 
# penſive conteſt of, ſo many years continuance, 
ins which exhauſted the blood and treaſure of the great 
| on and opulent kingdom of ot the republic of the 
| United 


r 
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United Provinces had been gradually augmented in 


population, wealth and power. The charms 'of 
civil and religious liberty attracted to her little ter- 


ritory new citizens of the moſt eligible kind. Vaſt 


numbers of the moſt induſtrious and wealthy inha- 


bitants of F landers and Brabant, the moſt popu- 
lous and rich of all the Belgic provinces, migrated, 


when their country ſubmitted to the Spaniſh arms, 


to the naturally barren provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, bringing to the new commonwealth a vaſt 


acceſſion of talents, induſtry, and riches. A rigid 


economy, pervading every department in the ads 
miniſtration of public and private affairs, . confined 
within ſalutary bounds the expences of a vigorous 


and neceſſary war, and preſerved from dilapidation 


the aggregate capital of the ſtate, which annually 


encreaſed by unremitting W exerted i in . 


variety of channels. 


Among other branches of 1 9 3 : 
Dutch had long been poſſeſſed of a carrying trade, 


or intermediate commerce, between the countries 


round the Baltic on one fide and the great Spaniſh 


peninſula on the other, bringing from the former 


to the latter great quantities of corn and naval 


ſtores, and from the latter to the former not only 
fruits; wine, and other productions of Spain, but 


alſo the gold and ſilver of America, and the ſpices 
and other valuable merchandize which the Portu- 


gueſe imported from ſouthern Aſia. This com- 
merce not leſs neceſſary for Spain than for the 
Dutch, had long been permitted by the connivance 
of the Spaniſh court even after the revolt of the 
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maritime provinces of Belgium; but at length 
Philip the ſecond, in order to deprive his rebellious 
ſubjects of this ſource of wealth, totally prohibited 
the trade, and ordered all Dutch veſſels which 
ſhould enter his ports, under whatever neutral 
flags, to be ſeized, and their crews to be ſent into 
_Davery. e 

This, like tier meaſures Py for ahis PER 
ment of the riſing commonwealth, turned ultimate- 
ly to its advantage. The Dutch, no longer able to 
ſupply the northern countries with the production 
of the Torrid Zone by the medium of Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe emporiums, reſolved to ſeek. theſe va. 
luable articles of commerce at the fountain-head, 
and, exploring their way into the Indian ſeas, 
their fleets attacked with ſucceſs the ſhips and ſettle- 
ments of the Portugueſe, who had become ſubjeQs 
of the Spaniſh monarch. Their firſt voyage for the 
opening of a trade with India was made in the 
year 1596, and they ſoon became maſters of the 
greater part of that commerce. "Their naval power 
became annually more formidable, and, inſtead of 
confining themſelves. to a defenſive war, they in. 
feſted the coaſts of Spain, and burned the ſhips of 
the Catholic monarch in his own ports. - Terrified 
by the naval enterprizes of the Dutch who rode 
triumphant on the ocean, and unable from a king- 


dom reduced from opulence to miſerable poverty 


to raiſe adequate ſums for the proſecution of hoſti- 
lities, the court of Spain deſcended from its faſti- 
dious arrogance, treated with its rebellious ſubjectz 
as with a free independent people, ſolicited, and 
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almoſt begged a peace, which, after much difficulty 
was at laſt concluded in form of a truce in the > 
year 1609. YE 


Thus ended this ever aegis conteſt of 


thirty-ſix years duration, the event of which was 


ſo diametrically oppoſite to what was expected, and 
to what indeed might reaſonably be expected by 
ſuperficial obſervers from the apparent ſtrength of 
the contending parties; a conteſt in which an ob- 
cure, deſpiſed, and inſulted people, inhabiting a 
ſmall corner of a vaſt and potent empire, goaded 
into reſiſtance by intolerable oppreſſion, roſe by tlie 
union of peaceful induſtry and martial proweſs into 
a reſpeQable and formidable ſtate ; while the great 
and dreaded monarchy, from whols tyranny they 
emancipated themſelves by their valorous perſeve- 
ance, ſunk into the ſhadow of a mighty name. 
By this event Belgium became divided into two 
main portions ; -the Spaniſh or Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, and the Dutch Netherlands or the country 
of the United States; of each of which grand por- 
tions or diviſions: a ſeparate view is to be briefly 
taken, | e 


T. H E 8 | 
AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 


OR, as they were long called, the Spaniſh or Ca- 
tholic Netherlands, conſiſted of thoſe parts of Bel- 
gium, which, aſter the truce made with the Dutch 

republic | 


. AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS.” 


republic in 1609, continued an appendage of the 
| Hiſtory. Spaniſh monarchy. This greater and fairer por. 
tion of Belgium, far more favored by nature, and, 
before the Dutch revolt, far more flouriſhing in the 
productions of art and induſtry, was in the courſe 
of thirty-ſix years war, by military exaction and 
by emigration, vaſtly reduced. from -its former 
ſtate; the territory of the Dutch commonwealth, 
which had become the ſeat of liberty, becoming 
alſo the chief ſeat of that induſtry and wealth, for 
which the provinces of the Netherlands, particu- 
larly Flanders and Brabant, had | been ſo famous. 
Philip the ſecond a little before his death erected 
the Spaniſh Low Country provinces into a diſtinct 
principality in favor of his ſon-in-law Albert and 
daughter Ifabella ; but on the deceaſe of theſe fo- 
vereigns the Catholic Netherlands reverted to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and continued to form a part of 
the dominions of Spain till the extinction of the 
_ Spaniſh line of the houſe of Auſtria by the death 
of Charles the ſecond, king of Spain, in the year 
1701. In conſequence of this. event theſe pro- 
vinces, after a general war in Europe, were con- 
ſigned in 1713 to the Germanic, or Imperial 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, and received the 
appellation of the Auſtrian Netherlands; but they 
were conſigned with a diminiſhed territory, for 
Lewis the fourteenth of France, who had invaded 
the Spaniſh Low Countries in 1667, and made re- 
peated attempts to conquer them, was permitted to 
incorporate a great part of them with his kingdom 
of France; : ſo that of the ten provinces which 
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ought 10 Keie the Auſtrian Netherlands, only Disißon. 70 
thoſe of Flanders, Brabant, Antwerp, Mechlin, f 8 
Haynault, Namur, Limburg, and Luxemburg, 5 - 
could properly be ſaid to bear that denomination. ' - -. 
Nor even of theſe, excepting Antwerp, which has [Ml 
been long incorporated with Brabant, and Mechlin 
which is incloſed by the laſt province, has any one 
remained entire and unimpaired to the houſe of 
Auſtria, Such was the ſituation of affairs before 
the war with the French commonwealth in 1792. . 

The Auſtrian Low Countries thus contraQed in Area. 
ſize contain in area ſcarcely four millions two hun- 
dred thouſand Iriſh acres, or hardly more than fix 
millions ſix hundred thouſand Engliſh, and not | 
much above two millions of inhabitants, who are Popula- 
litributed with ſome inequality, the denſeſt popu- tion. 
ation having place in Flanders and Brabant, parti- 
cularly the former, and the thinneſt in Luxemburg. 
e h theſe populous provinces the towns are ſurpriz- Face 
h ingly numerous, and “ the rural ſcene preſents - 
ar I ere pleaſing proſpects on all ſides, fields crowned 
o- With fruitful crops, meadows covered with nume- 
n- dus herds, neat and commodious farm-houſes ſet 
ial Winoly or in groups, chearful and crouded villages 
he Wembowered among trees, and divided from each 
other by ſmall intervals. Between ſuch fair land- 
ſcapes wind the rivers and extend the clear canals 
Flanders and Brabant. The bounty of the land 
b diffuſed in decent competence through all the 
multitude that inhabits it; and the looks of the 
laborer, his wholeſome fare and neat dwelling, ex- 
reſs that he has his ſhare of that plenty with 
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which his induſtry crowns the fields. In Lux- 
emburg a leſs cultivated and lively ſcene is preſent. 
ed to the view, and ſame traces are. ſtill found, in 
this and the neighbouring countries, of the vaſt 
foreſt of the Ardennes, which, formerly extended 
0 from the banks of the Moſelle to the ſhores of the 
. ocean. Some rude hills alſo appear in this pro- 
| vince, but in Flanders not a hill is to be ſeen, 
unleſs we except mount Caſſel, which, however, 

ſtands not within eee of the Auſtrian e 

therlands, but within thoſe of France. 1 

Agiicul. The beauties of theſe provinces, partisubahy 
ture. Flanders, ariſe chiefly from agriculture, which for- 
merly accompanied commerce and manufactures, 
and has ſurvived in full vigor the decline of both, 
not having yielded even. to the ravages of war. la 
Agriculture flouriſhes. greatly in Brabant and in 
Haynault, but it is in the province of Flanders lab 
that this art has attained its higheſt praiſe. The ere 
fields of Flanders never repoſe or lie fallow, yet hig 
the rich ſoil fails not to repay the care of the far- tab 
mer by a conſtant ſucceſſion of fruitful crops. Nor this 
is he ſatisfied only with the crops which the ſum- am 
mer ripens. Soon as the harveſts are gathered, the MW uit 
earth receives again into its boſom new ſeeds or BW nun 
plants, and new crops of greens or vegetables and 


ariſe, which cover the fields through the autumn ling 
and the winter months, till the ſpring warns to 1 
prepare the ground for the enſuing ſeaſon. Such dort 
is the fertiliry, which theſe. lands derive from the prid; 
tion; 

* Shaw 8 Auſtrian Nethardagila n 1786 p. 141. man! 
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which: numerous > eſa 10G — een 15 
from excellent methods of agriculture, but above 
all from the patient toil of the huſtandman, Who 
labors in theſe fields with unceaſing induſtry and 
pains. The farms in Flanders are ſmall,” rarely ex- 
ceeding fifty acres, and frequently contracted within 


2 narrower bound. The ſmall extent of the farms 


has been thought, and not without reaſon, to have 


contributed much to the exact culture and popu- 


louſneſs of Flanders. In à ſmall farm each part 
ſeen by the eye of the maſter has its due tillage: 
the work of huſbandry is chiefly performed by che 
farmer and his family, who ſpare no pains to culti- 
rate that field which aſſures their ſubſiſtence. In a 
large farm many parts are overlooked or neglected, | 
and a more; negligent culture is beſtowed. by: hired. 
laborers, - more remiſs and leſs intereſted in the 
crop. The great farmer is placed in a (ſtate of, 
higher plenty, and his dwelling, his furniture, and 
table, expreſs his opulence; but while he enjoys 
this affluence, and while luxury gains — 
among a rank of men to whoſe condition it is ill 
ſuited, the populouſneſs of the country decays, the 


number of induſtrious cultivators is diminiſned, 


and extreme indigence is often found in the en 
lings of the cottagers who inhabit around. 

The country of Waſs, a diſtrict lying aa . 
northern bank of the Scheld below Ghent, is the 
pride of Flanders in reſpe& of culture and popnla- 
tion. Let the ſoil of the country of Waſs is in 
many parts ungrateful, and . not in general 

Vol. IV. S - * 


THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 
the goodneſs of ſoit of other parts of Flanders: 
but, divided into flender heritages, and parcelled 
out into ſmall farms, which often exceed not-twen- 
ty acres, fertilized by rich manure, and ſubdued 
by the unceaſing labor of the peaſant, who here, 
imitating the gardener's ſkill, applies the ſpade and 
the hoe, no leſs than the plough, to the culture of 
his narrow field, this diftri& ſurpaſſes all the tracts 
of this fruitful region in the abundance of its crops. 
A vaſt population is found in this territory, whoſe 
villages are equal to large cities. 'Saint-Nicholas 
and Lockeren, villages of the country of Wals, 
contain each not leſs chan ten thodland” _— 
tants. 99% . ,- £41 
Manufactures and ebnmntges, ae ag 
ouſly declined, have never been entirely baniſhed 
from theſe provinces. They have even revived in 


ſome degree in the preſent century; but of the im- 


pediments of commerce one is the want of har- 
bors; that of Oſtend, the principal port, though 
improved with great labor and expence, being lia- 
ble ſtill to inconveniencies perhaps not removable: 
others have ariſen from the nature of the govern- 
ment, as the prerogative which the ſovereign has 
aſſumed of impoſing duties on imports and exports 
by his own authority; and the old eſtabliſhed 'cul- 
tom of tolls levied on goods tranſported from one 
| province to another. Among the manufactures is 
that of linen, which is faid to be of ſo good a 
kind in Flanders, as not to-be ſurpaſſed in 17 vari- 
ous branches by that of any other eren 8888 
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fine flax of theſe provinces yields alſo the ak | 
of that elegant manufacture, ſo well known by the 
name of the lace of Mechlin and Bruſſels. The 
invention of this art, which yields ſo fair an em- 
ployment to female induſtry, is due to this coun- 
try; and the natives of this land in this art, imi- 
tated in other lands, has not been equalled. It is 
ſaid that above a Nun thouſand perſons are em- 
ployed in this manufacture in Mechlin and Brabant. 
The lace of Bruſſels has long been 1 * 
delicacy of deſign and workmanſhip.” * 1 
From the manufactures and commerce in which Town. Fo 
Belgium ſo far exceeded other countries, its towns 
encreaſed to ſuch a degree in number and magni- 
tude, that the Spaniſh army, which entered this 1 
country under the duke of Alva in the fixteenth : ' 
century, . exclaimed in aſtoniſhment that the whole | 
ol theſe provinces was one continued city. Their 5 
number {till ſubſiſts, inſomuch that in Auſtrian 
Flanders alone are near thirty cities, and in Brabant 
almoſt as many; but in ſplendor, Population, and 
extent they are vaſtly diminiſhed in the Auſtrian 
provinces from the decay of their efficient cauſes. 
The towns of theſe countries were diſtinguiſhed 
into cities and bourgs: the former were walled and 
ſhut with gates; the latter open, and diſcriminated 
from villages only by their ſuperior ſize. The ci-- 
ties were ſurrounded with fortifications of prodigi- 
ous ſtrength, but the emperor | Joſeph the ſecond 
wiſely ordered all except two to be diſmantled. 
* Theſe high works raiſed with ſo much labor and 
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expence are overthrown, the deep ditches are filled, 
and fruitful crops are alrea 
ground which was poſſeſſed by baſtions and rays 
lins. Of the many cities of the Flemiſh -provinces 
Luxemburg alone, counted among the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes of Europe, remains fortified toward 
France, and Antwerp toward Holland. The learn- 
ed in the engineer's art behold with regret the de- 


molition of theſe fortifications, maſterpieces of the 
{kill of Cohorn and Vauban: but they who love 
the repoſe of mankind are not diſpleaſed with a 


ſyſtem which leflens the horrors of war, and ex- 
empts from ſome part of its calamities the induſtti 


* 


ous inhabitants of cities.“ Situate on rivers, in 
fertile plains, and communicating by navigable 


canals, they were originally intended for ſeats of 
traffic, not places of ſtrength; and now, diveſted 
of fortifications, and unable to ſtand a ſiege, they 
are exempt from the horrors of bombardment; and 
the evils of a blockade. 15 


- Bruſſels, bearing the epithet of obs the 1 
of Brabant, is accounted the capital of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, and is at preſent the moſt populous 
city of theſe provinces, the number of its inhabi- 
tants being a hundred thouſand, It is a beautiful 
city, riſing from a plain through which the river 
Senne paſſes, and aſcending a gentle hill on whoſe 


eminence its faireſt buildings are placed. A ſpa- 


cious canal, a work of the ſixteenth century, ex- 


tends from Bruſſels, and joins the river Scheld, 


which yields a communication with Holland, and 


* Shaw, p. 136—138. 
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by tbe canals. of Handles: with * ocean. By * 
canal the city carries on a growing traffic; and at 
a diſtance from the ocean, where no mvizeble rver] 
paſſes, a port is ſeen crouded with veſſels not of the 
ſmalleſt burden. The French, when maſters of 
Bruſſels, reſpected the lofty trees of the Cours, or 
Allee Verte, which borders this ſpacious canal. 
The outlets of this city lead. on all ſides into a fair 
and fruitful country, ſtretched into plains; or riſing 
in gentle acclivities. The woods: of Soigne at a 
ſmall diſtance ſpread into a wide extent, whoſe 
pleaſing ſcenes have afforded to the Flemiſn 
painters many ſubjects for their compoſitions. * - * 
In Brabant alſo on the river Dyle ſtands Louvain, 33 
ſtyled Louvain the learned, formerly a city of pro- 
digious population on account of its vaſt woollen 
manufactures, reported to have contained the in- 
eredible number of a hundred and fifty thouſand 
workmen; but reduced from its greatneſs even ſo 
early as in the fourteenth century, when Wenceſ- 
laus, duke of Brabant, incenſed at the tumults of 
the citigens, expelled and diſperſed the manufac- 
turers, and by this unwiſe and too rigorous puniſh- | 
ment occaſioned the fall of this great city. At 
preſent the whole number of its inhabitants is rated 
at forty thouſand. Louvain conſiſts of an interior 
and exterior town, the latter ſurrounding the for- 
mer, and ſix times as large, but containing within 
the wide circuit of its walls many fields of corn, 
meadows, and orchards. ENS 
The capital of Flanders i is Ghent, or Gand, de. Ghent. 
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_ nominated the great, ſituate ar the confluence of a 
number of rivers with the Scheld, and enjoying the 
benefit, beſide others, of à remarkable canal which 


runs to Bruges and Oſtend. The vaſt population 


of this extenſive city, ten Engliſh, miles in circuit | 


within the walls, is reduced almoſt as low as forty 


thouſand, though it could formerly furniſh fifty 
thouſand men for war. Among its remarkable edi. 
fices are the cathedral, the town houſe or Stadt. 
| houſe, and the tower of Belfort, which erected in 
the middle of the city, affords an N view | 


over the whole. | 


1 - 

i 

. 
1 ntwerp. 
f 


Antwerp, or Anvers, capital of a aarquifucg'h in- 
corporated with Brabant, one of the four greateſt 
cities of the Auſtrian Low Countries, happily ſeated 


on the Scheld, whoſe deep and capacious channel 


ſupplied a port for veſſels, of the greateſt burthen, 


and accommodated with eight canals which carried 
ſhips to the doors of the merchants, roſe to an 
aſtoniſhing pitch of ſplendor i in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. © It began to decline in the reign of the ty- 


rannic Philip the ſecond, and the final blow to its 


commerce was given by the Dutch in 1648, when 
after a ſucceſsful war they forced the Spaniſh court 
to conſent that Antwerp, ſhould no longer hold any 
communication with the ſea by the navigation of 
the Scheld. Thus the noble port of this great 


emporium was rendered uſeleſs, receiving only 
trading barks from the rivers and canals of the 
Dutch provinces. Its inhabitants have deereaſed in 
number from above two hundred thouſand to forty 


thouſand, who havi ing ſinoe the decay of their trade 
adopted 


* E L G I UM. 


| adopted the moſt rigid ceconomy, are Gi 40 han _ 
among them almoſt as many wealthy perſons as are 
to be found in any city of Europe. Among the 
buildings, which ſerve to revive the memory of the 
ancient pride of this great commercial town, are 
the townhouſe and the exchange: the latter was 
the firſt in ne e e thoſe of Lon- 
don and Amſterdam. | 
Brabant, which contains Fa chief cities 87” Auf. Govern- : 
trian Belgium, is that which of theſe. provinces ment. 
has enjoyed the maſt liberal and moſt accurately ; 
defined form of government. Each, governed in 
early times by a diſtin& ſovereign, was an inde- 
pendent ſtate, with a ſyſtem of laws and a conſtitu- 
tion of its own. Theſe provinces united in later 
times under the dominion of the ſame ſovereign, | 
have yet retained” their original independence on 
| each- other, and -preſeryed their particular laws 
and conſtitution, acknowledging their prince by. 
no other title than that which belongs to him as 
the ſovereign of each diſtin& ſtate, duke of Bra- 
bant, count of Flanders or Namur.” After the 
revolt of the Dutch, the tyrannic Philip was oblig- 
ed to conſent td the reſtoration of their privileges 
to the other provinces that he might retain their 
ſovereignty, Thus thoſe, who combat with ſucceſs 
for liberty, procure benefits for thoſe who are paſ- 
five or unſucceſsful. Philip, however, eſtabliſhed 
the new and dangerous prerogative, retained by 
his ſucceſſors of impoſing arbitrary taxes on the 
articles of export and import. Though the con- 
ſtitution of theſe ſtates is not in all reſpects the 
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8 yet as they have had the ſame original, 560 


are founded on the ſame principles; a general reſem · 


blance may be found in the conſtitution of all. 


| Among the provinces of the Low Countries Bra. 


bant has always held the pre-eminence. In tracing 
ſome of the principal lines of the conſtitution of 
Brabant, we may behold the main lines dat the 
conſtitution of theſe provinces. 
Ihe great charter of the liberties of: this pro 
vince is named the joyous entry of Brabant; ſo 
named becauſe the ſovereign, when he enters on his 
government, binds himſelf by ap oath to govern 
according to this great charter, on which are 
founded the happineſs and ſecurity of his ſubjects. 
The joyous entry may be regarded as a compact 
between the Prince and the people. The rights 
and privileges claimed by the people are expreſſed 
in numerous articles, and the conditions are declar- 


'ed on which the people conſent to yield obedience, 


and on which the prince is willing to reign. In 
this great inſtrument of liberty the powers of the 
ſtates of the province are aſcertained; the conſti- 
tution of the tribunals and courts of juſtice is deter- 
mined; the magiſtrates and great officers of the 
ſtate are deſcribed; the general rights and fran- 
chiſes of all the citizens are recited in many impor- 
tant particulars; even their exerciſes and amuſe- 
ments are not omitted. A remarkable clauſe is 
added, that if the ſovereign ſhall infringe any ar- 
ticle of the joyous entry, his ſubjects ſhall be re- 
leaſed from ſervice and duty till due reparation be 
made. 'Theſe engagements are made publicly at 
5 Bruficl 
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Bruſſels at the inauguration of mne prince, and f in 
preſence of the ſtates; of the provin te. 


of the conſtitution of Brabant, and a great ſupport 
of its heron en N are Ry * f 2 


lates and eleven abbots form the order of the 
clergy, which has been eſteemed the firſt order in 


The entry into the ſtates is not open to all without 


power of the prince to introduce thoſe whom he 
ennobles into this aſſembly. The nobles who enter 


has been noble during four deſcents on both ſides, 
and muſt alſo poſſeſs eſtates in Brabant of a certain 


count, or baron. 1 he nobles who enter into the 
ſtates, according to this deſcription, have not ex- 
ceeded of late years the number of thirty. The 


deputies choſen from the magiſtrates of the three 
principal cities of Brabant, Bruſſels, Louvain, and 
Antwerp. Theſe repreſentatives are in all ſeven. 
Anciently other cities in Brabant have exerciſed 
their right of ſending repreſentatives alſo. 


the ſtate of affairs before the conqueſt of this coun- 
try by the French republic. It is the important 
privilege of the ſtates, that no tax can be impoſed, 
or ſubſidy granted, without their conſent and au- 

| thority. 


The ſtates form an effential way impartant vs Fi: 


don. as it is called, or Far commons. Two as 5 


the ſtates. The make the ſecond: order. 


diſtinction who are en by birth, nor is it in the 
into the ſtates muſt exhibit proofs that their family 


jearly value in proportion to their rank, as duke, 


third eſtate, or the commons, are repreſented by 


The ſtates are afſembled at Bruſſels. I ſpeak of 
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thority. . The care with which the conſtitution bas 


| provided, that the gift of the public money- ſhould F 
not be too raſhly made, deſerves to be remarked. x 
When the ſovereign requires a ſublidy, his requi- 1 
ſition is preſented to the ſtates in the reſpectful p 
form of a petition. The ſtates deliberate; and the 5 
| clergy and nobles, if they give their conſent, con · p 
fent in theſe terms, provided that the third eſtate IM 10 
ſhall alſo conſent. But the deputies of the cities * 
can give no conſent, till they have collected the 10 
ſenſe of the cities which they repreſent. If the A 
three principal cities are unanimous in their con. ' 
| ſent, (which is determined in each by the majority + 
of ſuffrages of a repreſentative council or chamber) _ 
the ſubſidy is granted, but their common conſent Ty 
is required. With ſuch care has the conſtitution of | by 


Brabant provided, that the people ſhall nat be too 4 
raſbly loaded with oppreſſrve taxes, and that the re- 


preſentatives of the commons ſhall not be too laviſh 5 | 
and complaiſant in their grant of public money. - © = 
Perſonal liberty and ſecurity, as well as property, l 
are well guarded by the conſtitution of Brabant, # : 
in which very ſtri& proviſions are made for this moſt ws 


laudable purpoſe, not neceſſary to be here particu- 7 
larized. That magiſtrates may be leſs liable to 


undue influence, ** the joyous entry excludes from 8 
the magiſtracy thoſe who hold certain offices of + = 
profit and truſt immediately under the prince. with 
The magiſtrates of cities, and the magiſtrates' .of _ 
bourgs and villages, judge in civil as well as in , 
criminal cauſes. In criminal their ſentence is final; wr 


in civil an — hes to the great tribunal of the 
province, 
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duct "ei the council of Brabant!" A Pede 
named by diſtincti 


five; but it is not confined to the adr 


entry. 


This brief kketch of the conflitugn' of Brabant 


agrees in the moſt eſſential points with thoſe of the 
other provinces,, whoſe inhabitants in general have 


no © cauſe to repine, in comparing their ſituation 
with that of other countries, when they behold 
around them other nations who are ſubject to arbi- 
trary ſway, or nations who, enjoying liberty, are yet 
oppreſſed _ burthenſome zaxes, from which theſe 


| * _ P- 2741. 


chancellor of Brabant, and 
ſixteen Judges compoſe this tribunal; The judges, » 
in caſe of vacancy are named by the ſovereign out 
of a liſt preſented by the council of three coun- 
ſellers learned in the laws for each judge, and 
when named are not to be diſplaced.” The juriſdic- * 
tion of this tribunal, as a court of juſtice We exten = 
juſtice. * The ſtates of Brabant concur not with the 5 
ſovereign in the enacting of laws, otherwiſe than 
by remonſtrances which they may addreſs to him; 
but the joyous entry ordains, that no edi&' or de- 
cree of the fovereign ſhall obtain the force of a la 
in Brabant till it has been examined and approved 

by the judges of this tribunal and ſubſcribed by the 
chancellor of Brabant. Thus the legiſlative power 
of the prince, already limited by the proviſions of 
the j joyous entry, is ſtill farther limited by the con- 
trol which the conſtitution has placed in the coun-. 
cl of Brabant,“ the members of which are ſworn 

to ſubſcribe. no edit eye npeat A en By JO 
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provinces are happily exempt.”*... Perhaps it ought | 
not to be omitted that when Maximi lian of Auſtria 


obtained the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, he 
cauſed them to be made a. circle of the Germanic 
: empire, under the title of the. circle of Burgundy, 
at the diet of Worms in 1521 ; but all their pri. 


vileges were preſerved entire, and they acknow.. 


ledged no juriſdiction of the empire; yet their. en. 
voy has a place at the general diet of Germany. 
As the extirpation of hereſy was the principal 
cole or pretence of thoſe atrocities which | cauſed 
the revolt and war of the Low Countries, ſo the 
Roman Catholic religion was excluſively eſtabliſhed 
in thoſe territories which were retained or recover · 
ed under the government of Spain. Such has the 
ſtate of religion continued in theſe countries almoſt 
to the preſent time; the inhabitants are miſerably 
| ſuperſtitious and intolerant ; and a full fourth of all 
the revenues of theſe provinces have been ſaid: to 
belong ta eccleſiaſtics but a great reformation, was 
begun by the emperor Joſeph the ſecond, who gave 
a liberal toleration, and ſuppreſſed many of the 
ſmaller monaſteries. © An inſtitution of the reli. 
gious kind which. took its riſe in theſe provinces, 
and is peculiar to them, is that of a female com- 
| munity named the Beguines. The Beguines dwell 
together in the ſame quarter of the city, wear the 
ſame ſimple habit, profeſs obedience to a ſuperior, 
and dedicate a part of the day to devotion; but 
they ſeclude not themſelves, like the nuns, from the 
world, and they retain the r of quittings the 


* Shaw, p. 44, 45+ : 
1 profeſſion 
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From the ſtate of religion in Auſtrian. Belgium Litrs- 
we can form no very favorable opinion of its litera- ede! 


ture. Letters were cultivated here at an earlier 
period than in France or Britain, and continued to 
de cultivated. in a ſuperior degree till the villainous 
reign of Philip the ſecond. They ſurvived even 


the horrors of that period, but tlie gloomy ſuper- 


ſtition of Spain, ſoon ſtriking a deep root in theſe 
provinces, bewildered the mind and turned it from 


te path of ſcience to vain and frivolous purſuits. | 


Of the Ignorance: of learning which . prevailed; in 
theſe provinces from the middle of the laſt: century, 


when bigotry had fully extinguiſhed reaſon, take 
A large work, entitled 


the following inſtance. 
The Acts of the Saints,” and reciting in ample 
detail the holy exploits of all the ſaints of the Ro- 


miſh calendar, is cited among the brighteſt pro- 
ductions, at this time, of the Flemiſh genius. Of 


this ſtupendous work, begun by the learned Bo- 
landus, whoſe name his ſucceſſors in this taſk have 
ctained, fifty huge volumes have already appeared, 
yet the work is unfiniſhed,” + and I hope will re- 


main ſo; for. ſuperſtition has already received a 5 


wound, and reaſon. begins to dawn through the 
murky fog. 


ed of thei inveterate roſy. better nn ny 


* Shaw p. 206. 
* Shaw, p. 277. 


ines, and of entering into the 


The ſpacious univerſity of Louvain 
might, if reformed, become-a great. nurſery - of li- 
terature; but, as univerſities cannot eaſily be clear- 
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dre entertained of the academy of Bruſſels, inſtituted 
8 
{ 
tribes moſtly of the ſame great Scythic or German Ml + 
1 


origin. The appellation of Flemings, which in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech belonged only to the people of M i 


| thoſe whoſe vulgar ſpeech is the Flemiſh language, 
in contradiſtin&ion to thoſe who ſpeak the Walloon 


Romance, Gaulois, Walleis, and Walloon ; more 
- harſh and rude than the modern French, but mor 


longs to Belgium, Haynault, Namur, a large par 


THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


n 


— of Beim eee — 
pens Belgz, with a mixture of ſome other 


Flanders, was uſed by foreigners to ſignify all the 2 
inhabitants of the Low Countries collectively, a ſ 


the name of Flanders was extended to comprehend WM 1c 
all the provinces. In a ſomewhat more limited WM h. 


fenſe the denomination of Flemings was given 'to 


tongue. The latter is antiquated French, called 


bold and energetic. Artois, which no longer be 


of Brabant, with ſome adjacent diſtricts of otbe 
provinces, conſtitute the country of the Walloon: WM oft 
The -Flemiſh language, copious, bold, and ener- lan 
getic, but little refined or poliſhed, approaches the cor 
En glith more than any other German dialect, and fro 


O! 


is in fact the main ſource of that language. Tbeſſ yea 
Flemiſh is the vernacular tongue of all he of 
except the Walloon territories ; but in the Auſtria bee: 
Low Countries the French is coming ſo faſt > helc 
general uſe, that probably before the lapſe of mani imb 
years the former will be ſpoken. only by the vulguſ men 


As the Flemings are the deſcendants of the: | 


"I 18 . rr a eget WP 
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cient Belgians, from whom the Engliſh chiefly de- Perſons. 
rive their origin, they reſemble this nation in per- 


ſon and in natural diſpoſition. Cardinal Benti. 
voglio, a writer of the ſiæteenith century, remarked : 
that the fairneſs of their complexion corre F 
with the candor of their minds; nor are their man- 
ners in his reſpect as yet Het red. | 
in general rather more corpulent t - 
and as to cuſtoms and manners, they approximate 15 
ſo quickly ts che French, particularly the Wal. 
loons, chat it is unneceſſary to ſay more on this 
head than that they ſtill generally Yours: 1 2 Aga rw 
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0 R a United Pie of the 166 Cine Hitory. 


often alſo comprehended under the name of Hol- 
land, the name of the greateſt province, were not 


conſidered, notwithſtanding their emancipation 


from Spain, as completely independent before the 


year 1616. In that year the three cautionary towns 


of Fluſhing, Brille, and Rammekins, which had 
been delivered into the hands of Elizabeth to be 
held by the Engliſh crown as a ſecurity for the re- 
imburſement of ſums due from the Dutch govern- 
ment, were, by an agreement with James the firſt 
ber 1 evacuated by the Engliſh garriſons, 

and 


= 
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| je ary to, the Dutch.“ On the xpiration 
the truce, which had been concluded i in 1699 for 
the ſpace of twelve years, the war was renened 
with Spain, and Maurice, who had in the time of 
peace tarniſhed his heroic fame by a tyrannic per. 
ſecution of thoſe who. fruſtrated -his ungenerous 
_ deſigns: againſt the liberty of his country, again N 
took the field, and was oppoſed by Spinola. In , 
this war, Holland gained ſome advantage by land, t 
and was triumphant at ſea. As an inſtance of her 
naval exertions I ſhall obſerye that one ſociety of , 
merchants, termed the Weſt-India company, equip- t 
ped in the ſpace of twelve, years eight hundred vel. e 
fels, partly for war, and partly for merchandize, 8 
captured five hundred and forty-five ſhips, and t 
conquered moſt of the vaſt regions of Brazil. The d 
treaty of Munſter in 1645 put an end to this train MW b 
of hoſtilities by which the great kingdom of on 70 
was reduced to a {till lower ſtate of weakneſs. v1 
By ſevere ceconomy, and patient unremitting th 
labor, in the combined efforts of commerce and Pr 
war, Holland acquired the greateſt naval force in he 
Europe, excepting that of England, and even 10 Wy 


+ "This act of James has deen Wü dean Ceuſufel by 3 lp 


ans. It was an a& conformable to juſtice and found Nite ; for 5 

the keeping of expenſive foreign garriſons can anſwer none but 

bad purpoſes. But are we to aſcribe this juſt and politic a8 to : 

the. wiſdom of James, or to his want. of . to A on. the i 

unworthy minions of his court? 2 15 4 3 
+ The duration of the war between Holland and. Speis is 15 


commonly reckoned eighty years. In this are included twelre 
years of truce, and the commencement is dated Row the hoſt 
ties af the 8 in t. on 
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forced to meaſure her maritime ſtrength, being 


= 


and by Charles the ſecond in 166g. 
Interpoſing, in conjunction with other powers, 


fourteenth the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy, 


tion of the European balance, Holland incurred 
the reſentment of the imperious Lewis, who form- 


DO EY REES ST a5 


this moſt illuſtrious republic, the offspring of free- 
he dom and induſtry.* In 1672 affailed from the land 
zin by the vaſt armies of France, from the ſea by the 
ain combined fleets of France and Britain, and rent by 
. violent factions within herfelf, Holland ſeemed on 
ing be brink of inevitable ruin. Three of the Dutch 


and Wl provinces were quickly overrun by the formidable 
in hoſt of the French; but the fleet of the republic 


0 made a deſperate, and not unſucceſsful defence on 
is own coaſts. The cool magnanimity and intrepid 
dor. ſpirit of the Dutch was never more gloriouſly de- 


- monſtrated than on this ere. 127 reſolved | 
= * 'The Ja of the Britiſh king? s prerogative of making 
gh ar by his ſole authority was in this inſtance evident. It is well. 
155 known by the treatics, then private, now public, made with 
un 15 Lewis, that Charles's object was to annihilate the liberties of his 
wor own ſubjeCts, as ſoon as the Dutch republic, wheace the popular 
_ party in England might receive — * be ruined. 


Vor. IVW. O | to | 


this — inferior. With England ſhe ſoon was 


driven into war by the Engliſh eee in 16 652, f 5 | 


to reſcue from the rapacious talons of Lewis the 


which had formerly been the tyrannic miſtreſs of 
the Dutch, afterwards their humiliated rival, and 
laſtly an object of political favor for the preſerva- 
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ed with his unprincipled compeer, Charles the ſe= 
cond of England, a league for the deſtruction of 
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THE DUTCH NETHERLANDS. 
to defend with obſtinate valor every inch of ground, 
and even if the ground ſhould. © fail them on 
which they might combat, they were ſtill reſolved 
not to yield the generous ſtrife; but flying to 
| their ſettlements in the Indies, ere& a new em- 
pire in thoſe remote regions, and preſerve alive 
even in the climates of flavery, that liberty of. 
which Europe was become unworthy. Already 
they concerted meaſures for executing this extraor- 
dinary reſolution, and found that the veſſels con- 
| tained. in their - harbors, could tranſport above two 
hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt-Indies.” * 
William prince of Orange, afterwards the glori- 
ous William the third of England, the magnani- 
mous defender of Dutch and Britiſh liberty, was 
the moſt active to rouſe and to ſecond the ſpirit of 
the Hollanders. By his efforts the diſhoneſt views 
of the royal robbers were fruſtrated : the haughty 
Lewis was forced to evacuate the Dutch provinces, 
and the diſſolute Charles to grant a peace. Io 
purſue farther is unneceſſary the hiſtory of this 
noble commonwealth, whoſe timely aſliſtance in 
the laſt century reſtored or preſerved the liberty of 
Britain, and whoſe decline in the preſent has been 
leſs abſolute than relative ; other countries, ſupe- 
rior in natural advantages, having much improved 
in agriculture, wealth, and commerce, while. in 
this reſpe& Holland has been more ſtationary, and 
even ſomewhat retrograde, by a participation of 
others in thoſe branches of. trade which had been 


Hes Hume England, vol. 7. chap. 66. ; 
former 


| DE Li G4 IU Abo 1 ag 
n more confined to the een of the 
Dutch 
The territory of the Dutch eee -AS it Dios 
was left after the wars with Spain and with Lewis 
the fourteenth, and remained till the attack of the 
French republic in 1792, conſiſted of the ſeven 
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- WW provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, Gronin- 

gen, Overyſſel, Guelderland, and Utrecht, beſide | 
: the ſmall county of Drenthe, and the lands of the 1 
: Generahty, commonly called Dutch Brabant, or "8 
0 Dutch Flanders, which copſiſt of a part of the pro- bl | 
4 vince of Brabant, a ſmall tract of Flanders, and a ll; | 
. part of Limburg. The area of the ſeven provinces, Are. | 
* including the iſlands on their coaſts, contains ſome- [1 
18 what above four millions and a half of-Iriſh acres, ll | 
of or a little leſs than ſeven millions and a half of i 
58 Engliſh, excluſively of the lands of the Generality, 

ty which contain about a fourth of that ſpace of 

S, ground. The inhabitants of this laſt were about Popula- 

Fo four hundred and thirty thouſand in number, and tion. 

nis thoſe of the ſeven provinces above two millions and 


in three hundred thouſand; ſo that the people of the 
Dutch Netherlands amounted in all in the year : 
1785 to near two millions and ſeven hundred and 
ſixty thouſand, diſtributed in a hundred and thir- 


pe- 

ied teen towns, fourteen hundred villages, and a mul- 
in titude of ſcattered houſes. Of theſe ſo very popu- 
and WM lous provinces, Holland, which is the moſt exten- 


five, is alſo the moſt denſely inhabited ; its area 
being little more than eleven hundred thouſand 
Iriſh acres and its number of ſouls almoſt a million. 
A country ſo ſwarmed with induſtrious occu- 

"04 pants, 


THE DUTCH NETHERLANDS. 
pants, 'exhibits, as it muſt be expected, a face of 
the higheſt culture and improvement. The magni- 
- ficent cities built with ſtriking ſymmetry, the neat 
and cleanly villages placed in fo cloſe proximity 
one to another, the huge dykes conſtructed to re- 
pel inundation, the luxuriant meadows grazed by 
great herds of cattle, the ſumptuous canals planted 


with rows of trees, and the veſſels gliding along 


the artificial or natural rivers in all directions, com- 
bine with corn- fields, on and other objects, to 
form a ſtrangely blended landſcape of houſes, trees, 
fields, and water; a landſcape, which at firſt view 


is extremely khmares and pleaſing, but in a little 


time becomes dull and taſteleſs from the want of 
variety in a continuous flat, where objects of the 
fame appearance perpetually recur ; the cities, vil- 
lages, roads, and canals, being ſo ſimilar as to ſeem 
al ON of the ſame models.* In Guelderland a 


| * Imboſo med in the deep where Holland lies; 
Methinks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 
Raiſe the tall rampier's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently flow, 
The firm compaGed bulwark ſeems to grow, 
Lift its broad arms amid the watery roar, - 
Stoop out an empire and uſurp the ſhore, 
While the pent ocean, riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile ; 
The ſlow canal, the yellow bloſſomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding ſail, 
The crouded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A neu creation reſcued from his reign. | 
 GoLpsmith's TrAaveLLER. 


ſcenery 


* E L 


ſcenery een he different from that of hs other 
_ provinces appears, a ſoil of ſand, leſs We leſs rich, 
and interſected by few canals. _ 

Similar in origin and almoſt Ganlds in ; gavern- Swiſs be. 
ment, the Dutch and Swiſs republics are quite con- ralel. 
traſted in the nature of their territories; that af 
the former being a low-ſunk uniform level, conter- 

minous to the ocean and menaced with its inunda- 
tions; that of the latter A ſublime region, uneven 
in the extreme, infinitely diverſified, and remote 
from every ſea.' But the waters of the one, and 

the rocks of the other, have proved aſſylums of - 

liberty, which has ſhined in both with conſpicudus 
luſtre, inſpiring a deſperate valor againſt armed 

| flaves, and converting by indefatigable induſtry the 
barren deſert into prolitic ſoil. 5 

The villages of the Dutch are eminently remark Towns. 
able for prettyneſs and neatneſs; their cities for 
magnificence, ſymmetry, and beauty; and both 

for cleanneſs. The numerous cities have ſa ſtrong 
a reſemblance one to another, that to particularize 
more than a very few would be ſuperfluous. Their 
ſtreets are wide and handſome. They are moſtly 
well fortified, ſurrounded. with ſtrong outworks, 
and defenſible by occaſional inundations. Through 
them great canals, embanked with quays, and 
planted with tall rows of trees, convey veſlels of 
greater or leſs burthen, which receive or diſcharge 
their cargoes at the doors of the merchants ; ſo 
that the branches of trees, the roofs of houſes, 
and the ſtreamers of ſhipping intermixed, ſtrike 
the eye with a mingled landſcape of town, ſea, and 
our. 
The 
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Amſter- 


dam. | 


85 Utrecht. 


Leyden. 


TRE DUTCH NETHERLANDS. 
The capital of Holland and of the Dutch Ne- 
therlands i is Amſterdam, one of the moſt commer- 


cial, wealthy, and beautiful cities in the world, 


extending i in form of a creſcent on the Ve and the 


river Amſtel, and containing about two hundred 
and fifty thouſand ſouls. It is environed by a huge 
ditch or foſſe and other works of defence. On ac- 


count of its figure its area is leſs than what its cir- 


cuit of twelve Engliſh miles might ſeem to promiſe. 
It is founded on great piles of wood, pine or fir, 
driven perpendicularly into the marſhy ground, or 


into the fea, ſo cloſely compacted that no ſubſtance 


can be' forced in between the beams, which thus 


form a very firm foundation: "Thirteen thouſand 
of theſe piles, of the value of nearly a hundred 
thouſand pounds, conſtitute the. bafis of the Stadt- 


* houſe, or town-houſe, which here, as in moſt Bel. 


gic cities, is the principal building, a magnificent 


and ſtupendous edifice, of a quadrangular form, 


in the center of the city, a hundred and ten paces 
long in front, built of  freeſtone, incruſted with 
marble, the whole ſuppoſed to have colt , 


three hundred thouſand Britiſh pounds. 


Utrecht, capital of its province, has been ſup- 


poſed the handſomeſt city of Europe, of nearly a 


ſquare form, containing above thirty thouſand. in- 


habitants, and overlooked by a fine cathedral, the 


ſteeple of which commands a view into five of the 
ſeven united provinces. 


Leyden, fituate on a ſmall branch of the Rhine 


which retains the name of that great river, and in 


ſuch a labyrinth of rivers and canals that it 1s 
doubtful 
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doubtful whether the land * or water pada A 
greater ſpace, is the ſecond or third for magnitude 
of the towns of the province of Holland, contain- 
ing about fifty thouſand fouls. It is divided by its 
canals into à great number of iſlands which are 
connected by near a hundred and fifty fine ſtone 
bridges, equally ſubſervient to convenience and or- 
namen! ei 
Rotterdam, ſituate on 11 north bank of the Rotter 
Maeſe, in the province of Holland, ſurrounded by dam. 

wood, and overtopped by the heavy round tower of 
a church, contains about the ſame number of peo- 
ple as Leyden, is of a triangular figure, and admits 
by its deep canals veſſels of great burthen into its 
interior parts, inſomuch that the town has dene 1 
ſaid to be all a harbor. | 
Hague, Haag, or the Hs Grunde in the ſame Hague: | 
province, with the uncommon advantage of a dry 
ſoil, commonly the ſeat of government of the 
Dutch Netherlands, is accounted a village, though 
it contains forty thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets 
are uncommonly ſpacious and airy, and ſo orna- 
mented wich the rural beauties of trees and water, 

as to ſtrike with the ſemblance of a real village. 
Io commerce the numerous, populous, and Com. 
ſplendid cities of the Dutch Netherlands owe their merce. 
growth and ſupport. A land as deſtitute of natural 
fertility as of minerals, and conſiſting of ſand, 
moor, or fen, was incapable of maintaining a nu- 
merous people. Meliorated, as it is, to a high 
pitch of fertility, perhaps in moſt parts even melio- 
rated to the very acme of improvement, its extent 
| Is 
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THE DUTCH NETHERLANDS. 


is too narrow for the multitude of its people, nor 
is it ſo well adapted to corn as to paſturage, the 
ſeaſons and maritime ſituation being unfavorable 5 


to the former. Not a third, perhaps not a fifth, 


of the grain conſumed in theſe provinces is the 
product of their ſoil; but their paſtures teem with 


the moſt luxuriant herbage, and are grazed by nu - 
merous herds of neats, partly for the dairy, partly 


for the ſhambles. Here genuine induſtry, the off- 
ſpring of political freedom, has clothed the brown 


heath with the richeſt verdure, and converted the 


noiſome bogs into moſt proliſic meadows. From 


the ſucculence of the paſturage the cattle grow to 


a great ſize, yet their beef and hides are leſs firm 


than thoſe of South-Britain and Ireland. They are 
imported in vaſt numbers in a lean ſtate, particy- 
larly from Denmark and Holſtein, and ſoon. acquire 
that corpulence which is the object of their pur- 


chaſers. Nor is. agriculture confined to the en- 
riching of the meadows, and the raiſing of a par- 
tial ſupply of corn: it produces among other arti- 
cles conſiderable quantities of madder, chiefly in 
the province of Zealand; the ifle.of Schowen alone 
yielding about two millions of e weich an- 


nually. 
Though their land . not the materials of 


manufactures nor of commerce, the indefatigable 


Hollanders proſecute both with unremitting labor 
to a great extent, and through ſuch a variety of 


branches, that to particulariae them would be to 


give a catalogue of the various departments of 


commercial and mechanical induſtry. Manufac- 
| tures | 


_ account of heavy taxes on the necef 
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tures _ indeed been long in a ſtate of n : 
LArL ies off lie, 
which have augmented the price of proviſions, 
and conſequently that of manufactured goods by 


raiſing too high the wages of the workmen. Com- 
merce is alſo ſuppoſed to have Akad and doubt- 


leſs by the great advances of other;nations, parti- 


cularly the Engliſh, in the proſecution of traffic, 
the Dutch are relatively ſunk from their former 
high place in the commercial ſyſtem: - Some 
branches alſo have ſuffered an abſolute decay: Vet 
the trade of the Hollanders, near half of which is 
ſuppoſed to center in Amſterdam, is. ſtill. very 
great: they were ſtill the moſt commercial and 
moſt wealthy people of Europe before their con- 
queſt by the French; they employ vaſt ſums in 
traffic, and content themſelves. with lower profits 
than any other people. Too numerous for a nar- 
row territory half funk beneath the waters, and 
holding a precarious tenure of the land, (if I may 
uſe the hyperbolical, yet not unfounded ſtyle of 
ſome writers) they have adopted the ocean as their 
element, are a nation of mariners, and ſeek their 
ſuſtenance from the deep. . 'Their commerce is quite 
active: they have been, and ſtill in ſome meaſure 
are the carriers of Europe, conveying to each 
country the products of others, and their ports 
may be regarded as the univerſal warehouſes of the 
merchandiſe of all the quarters of the globe. 

From the enereaſing activity in the commerce of 
other nations the carrying trade of the Dutch is 


much diminiſhed, Another declining branch is 


that 
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that of the fiſhery, particularly of herrings on the 
coaſts of Britain, which in the ſeventeenth century 


gave employment to a multitude of men and b 
boats,“ but at preſent employs hardly two hundred Io 
mall veſſels, called buſſes, of . about twenty-ſix in 
tuns each, and gains hardly a hundred thouſand ſte 


pounds of annual profit. The fiſhery of cod on hi 
. the Dogger Bank, and near the coaſts of Holland, fr 
ſeems not to have ſuſtained much diminution, af. _ 
fording in times of peace occupation to about a 
hundred and forty veſſels. 'The Dutch Eaſt-India tc 
company, which was inſtituted in the year 1602, * 
and has ſerved as the prototype and model of all ad 
ſuch companies, has long been conſidered as in a 
declining ſtate, though, as it ſtill held, before the 
late conqueſt, a monopoly of cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, and cinnamon, its profits were great, amount- 
ing to about thirteen hundred thouſand pounds an- 
nually, perhaps more, if an exact account could 
be obtained. ' Of theſe ſpices the company were 
' ſaid to make almoſt a cent-per-cent profit, and to 
bring to Europe yearly three hundred and fixty 
thouſand pounds weight of cloves, two hundred 
and fifty thouſand of mays, and four hundred 
thouſand of cinnamon. 1 


= Opinions, which to me ſeem very improbable, are enter- 
tained concerning the immenſity of the Dutch herring-fiſhery in 
the ſeventeenth century. It is ſaid to have employed ſeveral 
thouſands of buſſes or fiſhing veſſels, and to have brought a clear 
annual profit of ten millions ſterling. Yet Meynert Semyens, 
who wrote in the year 1639, Rates the number of buſſes at only 
700. The accounts of Sir William Monſon, and others who 

copied after him, ſeem greatly — 
Holland 
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Holland, being the center of commeree and pe- Wealth, 
cuniary circulation; has held the ſtandard of ex- 
change, which it regulated for all Europe. Its 
long accumulating capitals, too great to find vent 

in trade, have overflowed into foreign and domeſtic 
ſtate loans. In the Britiſh funds alone it is ſaid to 
have forty millions of pounds ſterling, and to draw 
from Britain and other ſtates an annual intereſt of 
much more than two millions and a half. The 
perſonal property of the Dutch, excluſively of their 
ſock in trade, furniture, and circulating caſh, was 
long ago nn at a hundred m n 
millions. | 8 
For the convenience cad e ad "y regu- Bank. 
ation of the currency, a bank was formed at Am- 
'ſterdam in the year 1609, which has -conſtantly 
preſerved” the higheſt reputation. The bank of 
Amſterdam profeſſes to lend out no part of what is 
depoſited. in it, but, for every guilder for which 
it gives credit in its books, to keep in its repoſi- 
taries the value of a guilder either in money or 
bullion. That it keeps in its repoſitaries all the 
money or bullion for which there are receipts in 
force, for which it is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which in reality is continually going 
from it and. returning to it again, cannot well be 
doubted. The city is guarantee that it ſhould be 
fo. Amid all the revolutions, which faction has 
ever occaſioned in the government of Amſterdam, 
the prevailing party has at no time accuſed their 
predeceſſors of infidelity in the adminiſtration of 
the bank. No accuſation could have affected more 
deeply 


- 
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dceply the reputation and fortune of the diſgraced 


party, and if ſuch an accuſation could have been 


_ ſupported, we may be aſſured that it would have 
been brought.“ Concerning the quantity of 


treaſure contained in this noble bank, which has 
been for many years the great warehouſe of Europe 
for bullion, we have no certain information, and 


can only form conjectures; ; by the moſt moderate 
| ſuppoſition it is three millions ſterling. The agio 
of this bank,-or the difference of value between its 


notes and the current money, was five per cent. in 
favor of the former before the late attack of the 
French commonwealth in 1794. 

With the commerce of the Dutch their ale 
and foreign poſſeſſions have the cloſeſt connection; 
theſe having been not only originally founded by 
trading companies, but ſtill remaining alſo under 
their immediate government. Conſidering their 
number and the extent of their country, we muſt 


regard the foreign ſettlements of the Dutch as nu- 


merous and great. In the Indian ſeas they com- 
manded ſo much of the great iſle of Ceylon as to 
monopolize the trade of cinnamon ; ſo many of 
the Moluccas as to monopolize that of cloves and 

nutmegs; the greater part of the extenſive iſland 
of Java, 3 ſtands Batavia the capital of theit 
Aſiatic poſſeſſions; ſome ſettlements in Sumatra, 
ſome on the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts of 
Hindoſtan, and a few factories in the gulf of 
Perſia. In Africa they poſſeſſed ſome ſettlements 


* Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. book 4» chap. 3. ; 
5 00 
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on the Guinea coaſts, and have colonized the Cape TOY 
of Good Hope, whence they have extended their 
plantations four hundred miles northward into the 
continent. In the American ſeas they held the 
ilands of Saint-Euſtatia, Saba, and Curaſoa; and 
in Guiana on the American continent the colonies 
of Efſequibo, Demerary, Surinam, and Berbice. _ 
The commercial ſpirit, which the Dutch have Gorern. 
imbibed, pervades their ſyſtem of government. ment. 
From commerce it aroſe, with commerce it isſfo | 
connected that the ruin of the one would involve 
that of the other. The owners of great capitals, 
the great mercantile families, have commonly a 
direct ſhare, or an indirect influence in the admini- 
ſtration, and on this account prefer to all others 
this country for their reſidence, where yet a given 
ſum brings leſs profit in trade, leſs intereſt when 
lent, and purchaſes leſs of the neceffaries and con- 
| veniences of life, than in any other part of Europe. 
Had thoſe princes of the houſe of Naſſau, who 
wiſhed to ſubje& their country to their own arbi- 
„ trary ſway, ſucceeded in their ambitious projects, 
o they would have been miſerably fruſtrated in their 
ultimate view. Inſtead of a potent monarch at the 
head of an opulent nation, a deſpot of Holland 
would find himſelf a petty prince. Induſtry and 
ir wealth would fly from a land where freedom was 
no more; even the dykes, no longer repaired- by 
that invincible labor which freemen alone can exert, 
would yield to the inundation, and deſpotiſm would 
reſtore to the waters thoſe luxuriant fields which 
liberty had wreſted from their empire. 
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gates, but the repreſentatives of each province had 
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The republic of the Dutch was a moſt compli. 
cated. ſyſtem, a congeries of confederate republics 


rather than a ſingle commonwealth. Its baſis; was 


the union of Utrecht, already mentioned, , nor has 
it eſſentially deviated from that inſtitution. Seven | 
ſovereign provinces, confederated on equal terms, MI | 
or in equal political rank, conſtituted a kind of 
heptarchy, or with the addition of the county of 0 
Drenthe, an octarchy, and each province was 2 - 

b 


combination of inferior powers and republics, fe 


parate, diſtinct, of equal rank among themſelves, 8 
and various in their forms of interior adminiſtra- 


P 
tion. The ſupreme officer, or magiſtrate, who . 
repreſented, as it were, the dignity of the confe- 
deration, and was generaliſſimo of its forces on 8 


land and ſea, was the Stadtholder: the afſembly of in 
the States General, or of the deputies of the pro- * 


vinccs, was with reſpect to foreign ſtates the organ i 


of its will, the repreſentative of its authority, and w] 
ſovereignty ; but the real ſovereignty reſided ulti- 
mately in the component members of the provinces, 
the municipalities and powers of which they conſiſl. 

The afſembly of the States-General, compoſed 
of deputics delegated from the confederate pro- 
vinces, had its ſeat at the town of Hague, and 
commonly conſiſted of about fifty-eight members. 
Each province might depute any number of dele- 


all together only one vote in the reſolutions of the 
aſſembly of the States-General, which conſiſted oi 
ſeven voices, one for each of the ſeven pro- 
vinces and the county of Drenthe. Neither the 
To | Stadtholder, 


ad 
the 


er, 


E 1 n 


Seedkkhnläesg nor any other military officer was ad. 
miſſible as a member. The provinces preſided in 
rotation, the principal deputy of each being preſi - 


dent for a week in his turn. Some deputies held 


their places for one or more years, according to 


the different cuſtoms of particular provinces, and 


ſome for life, as the great Penſionary of Holland, 
who acted as ordinary deputy of that province, 
the greffier or ſecretary, the deputies from the no- 
bles of Holland and Utrecht, and of the eccleſiaſti- _ 
cal body of the laſt province. The deputies were 
paid for their time and trouble, each by the oO. | 


vince whence he was delepated. 
The aſſembly of the States-General, addreſſed 


with the title of high and mighty lords, and ſtyled E 


in the third perſon their High Mightineſſes, com- 
manded with ſovereign authority the arrangements 
in the lands of the Generality, or thoſe territories 
which have been added by conqueſt to the United 
Provinces, having the direction of the troops, the 


nomination of the governors of towns, and, in 
ſome caſes, of the magiſtrates : they alſo nominat- | 


ed the ſtaff-officers of all the army, and miniſters 
to foreign courts ; they appointed to the offices of 
greffier or ſecretary, of treaſurer-general, of re- 
ceiver-general, and various other poſts of honor 
or emolument. As the repreſentative body of the 
confederacy with reſpe& to foreign powers, the 
aſſembly of the States-General gave audience to 


ambaſſadors. It formed reſolutions for alliances, 
tor war and peace; but in theſe momentous points 
a unanimity * ſuffrages was neceſſary, a majority 


not 
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not being concluſive; nor was the reſolution valid | 
before it was .confirmed by the ſeveral principal af- | 
ſemblies, or ſtates of each province, and ultimately = 
( 
1 


by the municipalities in each of theſe; the mem. 
bers of the -States-General- not being plenipoten- 
tiaries of their reſpective provinces, but e the | 
organs of their reſolutions. | 
- Provineiay The afſemblies of provincial ſtates, which repre- 
States. ſented - ſeverally the ſovereignties of the particular 
provinces of the union, and without whoſe concur- 
rence the reſolutions .of the States-General were of 
no efficacy, were compoſed of nobles and deputies 
of towns differently in the different provinces. 
'The aſſembly of the States of Holland, held alfo 
at the town of Hague, conſiſted of nineteen voices, 
one of which was collectively given by the deputies 
delegated by the body of the nobility of the pro- 
' vince, the reſt in like manner by the deputies of 
eighteen towns. The ſpeaker, or preſident, was 
the great Penſionary of Holland, who pronounced 
the opinion of the college of nobles, received and 
delivered the propoſals of the towns, elucidated 
= the deliberations by a fummary of the arguments, 
and collected the ſuffrages of the. aſſembly. In 
1 | - this, as in that of the States-General unanimity 
was neceſſary in matters of moment to make a de- 
ciſion. Its place was occaſionally ſupplied, and it 
was convoked when expedient, by the council of 
deputies, which conſiſted of ten members, one de- 
legated by the nobility, nine by the towns, and in 
which the great Penſionary likewiſe preſided. _ 
The conſtitution of Utrecht reſembled that of 
Holland, 
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Holland, except that here the eccleſiaſtical body 
formed a third member of the States, which was 
not the caſe in Holland, The ſtates of Zealand 
conſiſted - of ſeven voices, three of which were 
' commanded by the Stadtholder as marquis of _ 
Terveer and Fluſhing, ad as the ſole repreſentative 
of the nobility, all of whom fell in the Spaniſh 
wars. In Guelderland and Overyſſel the nobles 
voted individually, not collectively, and in the for- 
mer compoſed one half of the ſtates. In Frieſland 
three of the four voices, of which its ſtates con- 
fiſted, were held by deputies returned by per- 
ſons poſſeſſing lands of a certain deſcription. The 
ſtates of Groningen conſiſted of the deputies of 
towns, and thoſe of the flat country called Omme- 
landen; but the latter ſent no delegates to the 
States- General. 
The municipalities, little er pen or Municipa- 
N towns, in which the ſovereignty of the United- lities. 
5 Provinces ultimately reſided, without whoſe unani- 
| mous conſent neither the reſolutions of the States- 
| General, nor thoſe of the provincial ſtates, could - 
| have the force of law or be carried into efficacy, 
had all their diſtin& conſtitutions; uſages, and 
„blass; but, in general, each had its ſenate or legiſ- 
. MH ative council, and its three orders of magiſtrates 


t who ſhared among them the judicial and executive 

: adminiſtration, conſiſting of a bailiff or chief ma- 

7 giſtrate, three, four, or ſuch ſmall number of 

1 burgomaſters, and a ſmall number alſo of echevins. 
Theſe municipalities, though otherwiſe in the be- 

f ginning, had long become by inſenſible degrees 
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| entirely ariſtocratical. The whole adminiſtration 
in each was engroſſed by a few families. The 
members of the ſeveral ſenates held their places for 
life, and nominated by their own election new 
members for vacant places. For the appointing of 
a magiſtrate the ſenate commonly preſented two or 


three perſons to the Stadtholder, out of whom he 


nominated one ; but in the provinces of Guelder. 
land, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, called provinces aux 


reglemens, the Stadtholder immediately nominated 


the magiſtrates without the intervention of the ſe- 
| nates, and could remove them after a certain term 
of years. This regulation took place in conſe- | 
quence of a temporary ſeparation of theſe pro- 
vinces from-the Union by the conquelt of them by 
the French in 1672, and their re- admiſſion into 
the confederacy. The ſenate of Amſterdam, con- 


ſiting of thirty-ſix perſons, appointed the bailiff 


and the four burgomaſters without any reference to 
the Stadtholder, but the_nine echevins were ap- 


pointed by the, Stadtholder out of a double num- 


ber nominated by the ſenate. 


Of the councils, or courts, charged with flv 
adminiſtration of the public affairs of the confede- 


Tacy, as the chamber of accounts, and the army 
and navy treaſury, the principal was the council of 
ſtate, inſtituted in 1584, and at firſt inveſted with 


more ample powers than ultimately. It conſiſted 


of twelve members, who voted perſonally, not col- 
lectively, and decided always by a majority of ſuf- 
frages, deputed by the provinces in the ſame order 

in which theſe provinges voted i in the aſſembly of 
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the States-General, one from Guelderland, three 
from Holland, two from Zealand, one from Utrecht, 
two from Frieſland, one from Overyſſel, and two 
from Groningen. This council prepared eſtimates 
of the public revenues required for each enſuing 

year, and was charged with a conſiderable part of 
the executive power of the confederacy, particu- 
larly with reſpect to military affairs, of which It - 


had the ſuperintendance. 


No ſmall portion of the executive power was poſ- Holder 
ho er. 


ſeſſed by the Stadtholder, who was to be regarded as 
the firſt magiſtrate, not the ſovereign, of this compli- 


cated ſyſtem. This officer was originally governor 


of a province under the ſovereign, and on the re- 
volt of the Dutch was continued by the authority 


of the ſtates, who aſſumed the ſovereignty. The 

office of Stadtholder was aboliſhed in 1667, but 
reſtored in 1672, and declared hereditary. - On the 
death of the great William the third without an 


heir in 1702, it was diſcontinued till 1747, when, 
in a time of danger as before by a French invaſion, 
it was reſtored in the perſon of William the fourth, 
who united for the firſt time the Stadtholderate of 
all the ſeven confederate provinces. This great 


magiſtracy was hereditary in both the male and fe- 


male line. The powers of the Stadtholder were 


different in the different provinces. Iri general his 


prerogatives were ſmall, but his influence, which 


pervaded every department, and which is more 


dangerous than prerogative, was great. He had a 


right of ſitting, but not of voting, in the aſſembly 


of the States-General; he was the principal mem- 
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ber of the council of ſtate; and, as captain-general 


and high admiral, he poſſeſſed, - notwithſtanding 
certain formalities, the virtual patronage of the 


army and navy; having the direct nomination of 


all colonels and inferior officers, and the indirect 
appointment of the reſt by recommendation co the 


States-General. In thoſe times when the Stadthol- 
derate was not in being, the great penſionary of 
Holland, the perpetual preſident of the ſtates of 
that province, and perpetual deputy to the States- 
General, was the chief officer of the common- 
wealth, and, as it were, the ſoul of the confede- 


racy, acting as miniſter of ſtate, and the orator of 


the republic, in which he had alway a conſiderable 
influence. | 
Among the defects of the Dutch ſyſtem of go- 
vernment one was its ariſtocratical nature; the mu- 
nicipalities being quite ariſtocratical, conſ-quently 
the afſemblies of the provincial ſtates which were 
compoſed of their deputies, and conſequently the 
aſſembly of the States-General which was compoſed 
of deputies from the provincial ſtates. It muſt 
however be confeſſed that as equity in adminiſtra- 
tion, lenity in the uſe of power, condeſcenſion to 
the wiſhes of the people, and an excluſion of all 
offenſive diſplay of perſonal authority and gran- 
deur, rendered at firſt the eſtabliſhment of ariſto- 
cracy inſenſible; ſo theſe qualities, which can be pre- 
ſerved only in a ſtate where induſtry has its proper 
eſtimation, ſtill rendered the patrician government 
more agreeable, or leſs diſagreeable, among the 
Dutch than in any other nation except the Swiſſe. 
| | | 1 
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The diffuſion of the ſovereign power into too 
many branches was a defect, and the too great in- 
dependence of the members of the confederacy 
among themſelves; for if ane province ſhould 
break the union no legal means of effective media- 
tion were provided. The Stadtholder had too little 
prerogative and too much influence. The equality 
of ſuffrages was a defect; the ſmalleſt town having 


g an equal vote with the greateſt in the provincial 

- ſtates, and the ſmalleſt province with the greateſt 

„ in the States-General. Some indeed, but not a 

— due, ſuperiority was allowed to the great province 

f of Holland in the general councils, as in the coun- 

e cil of ſtate, where it had three out of twelve ſuf- | 
frages and in the ſecret committee, formed out of 

. the deputies of the States-General for momentous 

1 conſiderations, under the preſidency of the grand 

ly penſionary, where it had a double voice, 

re A ſyſtem of government fo ApEn ſo 1 

1e contraſted to the uniformity of the country's face, 

ed implies a diſſimilarity of laws and forms of proce- 

Iſt dure. Each municipality had its diſtin& ordon- 

ra- nances and cuſtoms, and each province its particu- 

to lar code of laws, and its tribunal, which in certain 

all cales admitted appeals from the municipal courts. 

an- In caſes where the laws of the ſtate were deficient, 

to- or not deciſive on the point in queſtion, recourſe 

Je was had to what is called the Roman or civil law. 

per i From the complexity of the political ſyſtem the Revenues 

ent mode was complex of raiſing the public revenue, 

the which was to be regarded in a double view, as 

iſe. WW raiſed for the expenditure of the whole confedera- 
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tion, or for that of the provinces ſingly. The 
whole appears by the beſt accounts to have exceed- 


ed four millions and a half ſterling, and to have 
fallen little ſhort of five millions, perhaps to have 
exceeded that ſum. The general finances of the 
confederacy aroſe fromthe lands of the Generality, 


or Dutch Brabant, from duties on exports and im- 
ports, from the ſums paid by privileged trading 


companies, and from the annual contributions of 


the different provinces. | For the laſt each province, 


as a ſovereign ſtate, raiſed its quota in its own 
manner, but by the rules of the confederation was 


aſſeſſed in a certain proportion. Thus, ſuppoſing 
the whole ſum to conſiſt of a hundred equal parts, 
Holland paid about fifty-eight, Guelderland about 
five and a half, Zealand nine, Utrecht five and 
three fourths, Overyſſel three and a half, Frieſland 


eleven and a half, Groningen five and three fourths, 
and the country of Drenthe not quite one. Not- 


withſtanding the pacific ſyſtem of policy purſued 
by the Dutch commonwealth, as a ſtate ſubſiſting 


by commerce and induſtry, it has been forced into 
Tuinous wars by the ambitious monarchs in its 


neighbourhood, and had before the French con- 
queſt incurred a national debt of above a hundred 
millions. Moſt of the money is due to ſubjeQs of 


the republic, and the intereſt is low ; the Dutch 
government borrowing at two per cent. 

That the power of a ſtate depends not ſolely or on 
its extent of territory and number of inhabitants, 
but in a high degree alſo on the induſtry, cecono- 
my, and riches of its people, is evident from the 


hiſtory 
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biſtory of the Dutch republic, which has formerly 


ſupported, and might in caſe of neceſſity ſtill ſup- 


port, fleets and armies of a formidable force. It 
has employed in times of hoſtility an army of 
above ſixty thouſand men, and a fleet of a hundred 
great ſhips of war beſide ſmaller veſſels, The army 
conſiſted of foreigners, and in time of peace 


men, The nature of the country, and its im- 


provement by art, render it defenſible by a ſmaller 
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amounted to between thirty and forty thouſand | 


againſt a greater body of troops; the frontiers and 


cities being protected by innumerable ſluices, which 


admit, when opened on occaſion, ſuch rapid and 


great inundations as render the acceſs impraQticable 


or very difficult. The fleet, which in 1784 was 
compoſed of forty-three ſhips of the line and as 


many frigates, is divided into three ſquadrons, 
which are ſtationed i in the ports of Zealand, that of 


Rotterdam, and that of Texel. The laſt ſerves as 


the port of Amſterdam for great ſhips; the harbor 
X Amſterdam, on account of a bar, not admit- 


ting ſuch veſſels without the aid of a machine Ei 


called a cameel, which is a kind of great receptacle 


or tub, compoſed of two ſeparate parts drawn to- 


gether and braced by cables under the ſhip's bot- 


tom, ſo as to incloſe it in a caſe, and render i it more 


buoyant by eleven feet of water. 


With a liberal toleration of other ſects, Calvi- | 


niſm, which was eſtabliſhed by the ſame revolution 
which gave liberty to the Dutch, is the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the United Provinces. As in other 


Calviniſtical eltabliſlunents, 4 a parity of clergy takes 


place : 


Religion. 


Univer- 
ſities. 
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| place : the church is governed by ſubordinate fy- 


nods, and a national ſynod at their head, under the 


control of the aſſembly of the States-General, 
which was the real head of the church as well as 
ſtate. The ſalaries of the clergy are ſmall, as elſe. 


where among Calviniſts: thoſe of Amſterdam 
have each between two and three hundred pounds 


annually ; too ſmall a ſum for the decent fupport 
of a family in that city. According to a late ac. 


count, the number of miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
church in the United Provinces 1s fifteen hundred 


and ſeventy-nine, of the Walloon Calviniſtic church 
ninety, of the Lutheran fifty-three, of the Roman- 


Catholic eight hundred, of the Arminian forty- 


three, and of the Anabaptiſt three hundred and 
twelve. To the eſtabliſhed church of the Dutch in 
their Eaſt-Indian ſettlements were ſaid to belong 

forty-ſix miniſters, in the Weſt Indian only nine. 


For the inſtruction of candidates for the church, 


and the culture of various branches of literature, 


five univerſities are in the ſeven provinces, more 
frequented formerly than at preſent by foreigners, 
at Leyden, Franeker, Utrecht, Groeningen, and 
Harderwick ; laudable in ſome of their inſtitutions, 


but unendowed, and not ſufficiently progreſſiye with 


the general improvement of Europe. In the col- 


leges, academies, and ſchools of theſe provinces, 


ſolid and uſeful learning has been much cultivated; 
and the printing preſſes of the Dutch, famous for 


accuracy and neatneſs of execution, have been em- 


ployed in the On of _y foreign produc- 
tions. 


| The 
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The Dutch were comprehended under the com- People. | 
mon denomination of Flemings by foreigners be- 
fore they became by revolt a diſtin& people. They 


are of the ſame origin, ſpeak the ſame language, 


called Flemiſh, Dutch, or Low-German, and differ 


from them in character only in conſequence of 


their different political and eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem. 


The French language is generally underſtood, ex- 


cept among the common people; great numbers of 
French having ſettled in Holland, particularly after 


the commencement of the religious perſecutions 
under Lewis the fourteenh. In dreſs or habit the 


Dutch have no peculiarities which merit deſcrip- 


tion. The gentry accommodate themſelves to the 
faſhions of France and the other neighbouring 


countries; and the common people are not ſingular 


in the uſe of dark frize coats, large breeches, ſmall _ 


hats for the men, cloſe jackets and great hats for 
the women, with a variety' of other articles of 


attire, which have been oblerved among them by 


travellers. 


The Dutch are in general of a heavy, cold, and 6 


flow genius; of more than German phlegm; but 
of admirable patience, perſeverance, and firmneſs 
of mind; of unremitting induſtry, exact cecono- 
my, and extraordinary cleanlineſs and neatneſs in 
their houſes, lands, and furniture. As their talents 
are ſolid, not ſpecious; as they poſſeſs not bril- 


liancy ol parts, nor the ſuperficial attractions of 
external graces, their merit eſcapes the eye of the 


ſuperficial obſerver, and can be eſtimated only by 


attention to facts. The hiſtory of their common- 


wealth 


” 
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wealth forms the eulogium of their character. 


Their qualities or endowments, how little  ſoexer 
ſtriking, howſoever latent to the unrefleing part 


of mankind, have performed almoſt a miracle; 


have almoſt created a land, and gained an empire 
from the ocean; have againſt the obſtacles of na · 


ture, and in the face of the moſt formidable oppo. 
| fition of man, produced a ſtate, which in propor- 


tion to its ſize of territory was once the moſt con- 
ſiderable, and is (till the moſt wealthy on the ſur. 
face of our globe. Like the induſtrious beayers of 


North-America, which compoſe regular ſocieties, 
and by united labor erett ſtupendous dams, and 


build commodious habitations in the, waters, this 
amphibious nation has fixed the foundations of its 


numerous and ſplendid cities low amid the floods, 


protected by huge dikes and ramparts. 
From a mercantile ſpirit, which gave birth and 


growth to the commonwealth of the Dutch, the 
principal features of their national character are 


traced. That character is marked by a cloſe, inde- 
fatigable, unbroken induſtry, and an unremitting 
attention to ceconomy, which has for its principle 


to make a yearly ſaving, or, where it is poſſible, 


to confine the expence to leſs than the income. 


When the attention is abſorbed by theſe objects, 


on which alone each depends for his ſupport and 
advancement in life, the blandiſhments of addreſs, 
frivolous accompliſhments, and unſubſtantial qua · 
lifications, are neglected and deſpiſed. They are 


plain ia their manners, void of affectation, ſedate, 
circumſpect, and hardly more profuſe of words 


than 
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than of money. Among other unfounded claims 


of pre-emiinence, nobleneſs of birth and loftineſs of 


title have their portion of neglect ; ; though the no- 


| bility of the United Provinces being fewer than 


thoſe of the neighbouring countries, and conſe- 
quently more diſtinguiſhed, highly reſpect their 
own order, and confine their 8 e ene within 
its pale. | 

As in human affairs the imperceptible, or faintly 


marked boundary between virtue and vice is always 


or moſtly tranſgreſſed, the plainneſs of manners in 
the Dutch- often degenerates into an unamiable 
bluntneſs, their induſtry into avarice, and their 
ſolidity of thinking into a contempt of eſtimable, 
as well as of frivolous qualifications. The nobleſt 

intellectual acquiſitions or endowments are flightly 
yalued, if they tend not immediately to the attain- 
ment of riches. As birth in other countries, ſo 
wealth in Holland uſurps the place of merit. Pecu- 
niary pride, which, however irrational, is leſs un- 


ſubſtantially founded than pride of extraction, is 


among the moſt conſpicuous imperfections of the 
Dutch, and an avarice which often ſeems to have 
for its ultimate obje& the mere poſſeſſion, not the 
enjoyment of money. 

A ſober, dry, parſimonious way of living pre- 
vails in general among the Dutch: yet their ceco- 
nomy is of the moſt laudable kind, an economy, 
which, however overſtrained in innumerable in- 
ſtances, approaches in a collective conſideration 
neareſt to the ſtandard of perfection. A ſpirit of 


noceratiens of order, of exact arrangement pre- 


dominates. 
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| dominates. Their houſes are not larger than ne- 
ceſſity requires for comfortable accommodation; 
are perfectly neat and commodious, not vainly 
| ſumptuous: their villas elegant without tawdry 
magnificence : their entertainments, balls, and ex- 
hibitions decorouſly ſplendid without extravagant 
pomp or ſtolid parade. The genius of order and 
- frugality, which pervades every department private 
and public, has a happy influence in the expendi. 


ture of the finances and the adminiſtration of public 


offices; theſe, which in Britain abſorb ſuch im- 
menſe ſums legally wrung from the reluctant hands 
of the induſtrious part of the community to pam- 
per the corrupt, being better managed in Holland 
at comparatively no expence. The knowledge of 
this frugal expenditure, and the abſence of inſolent 
parade from men in power, have rendered the 


Dutch in general _— with that ariſtocratic 


form which their govefnment had aſſumed. 

The manners of the Dutch, excepting the traits 
already given, and ſuch as are deducible from them, 
have ſo little diſtinctive or ſtriking, as not to re- 
quire farther diſcuſſion. With a ſpirit of order 
and ceconomy that of neatneſs and cleanneſs is 


allied, and no people exceed, perhaps none equal 


the Dutch in the cleanneſs of their houſes and tur- 
niture; but in perſonal cleanlineſs the common 
people are accounted ſomewhat deficient, and have 
been therefore compared to brooms, or ſweeping 
bruſhes, which free every thing from dirt except 


themſelves. The ſame claſs are reputed rude and 


uncomplaiſant in their demeanor; but among the 


gentry 


f 


I 
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| gentry many have that kind of politeneſs which 


ought perhaps to be moſt eſteemed, a politeneſs 
connected with plainneſs and candor, deſtitute of 
inſinuation and of impoſing graces. This is parti- 
cularly obſervable in the ſeat of government, the 
town of Hague, where a mode of cixility and in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſts, which appears to be a laudable 

medium between the exceſs and deficiency of po- 


liteneſs, the one or the other of which commonly 


takes place in other nations. Among the amuſe- 
ments of the Dutch I ſhall mention only that of 
ſkaiting on the ice, in which they are extremely 


expert, and to which their ſevere winter, and the 


nature of their country abounding in ſluggiſh wa- 


ters, are well fitted. Nor is ſkaiting confined to 


amuſement : it is the mode of travelling in hard 
froſt with the common people, . who ſkim along the 
ice of the canals to market, and to other ſcenes of 
buſineſs, with amazing velocity. 


SINCE all Belgium has been lately conquered 8 
by the arms of the French commonwealth, what Conqueſt. 


may be the future complexion of affairs we can- 


not at preſent attempt to conjecture, except that 


moſt probably the inhabitants in general, Dutch, 
Flemings, and Walloons, will approximate more 
to the French in language and manners. That 


prodigious war, which involved the conqueſt of 


theſe flouriſhing provinces, was remotely occa- 


honed by the revolution of France, where abſolute 


monarchy 
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monarchy was ſuddenly aboliſhed, and ar new. con. 
ſtitution framed. Encouraged be the diſtractions 
of the French, which ſeemed to promiſe a feeble 
reſiſtance, and influenced by other motives, beſide 
the hope of conqueſt, the Auſtrian monarch, 
Francis the ſecond, emperor of Germany, reſolved 
in concert with other powers on an invaſion of the 
French territories. His anſwer to the queſtions of 
the French government, reſpecting his vaſt military 
arrangements, amounting to a virtual declaration 
of war, the Auſtrian Netherlands, with the reſt of 
his dominions, in the year 1792, became engaged 
in the mighty conteſt, aps ſoon. were made a 
theatre of war. 

The Britiſh miniſtry 8 entered into the vaſt 
coalition of powers, which was to conquer France, 
and to annihilate all reſtrictions of monarchal ſway 
in Europe, the Stadtholder of the United Pro— 
vinces was drawn by his connexions with the Bri- 
tiſh court, and by his influence dragged his country 

into the fatal vortex, quite contrary to the general 
judgment and wiſhes of the Dutch nation, in the 
beginning of the year 1793. Miſerable is that 
nation where the individuals, and thoſe of property 
and of rank in particular, are averſe to thought 
and reflection; where a blind confidence is repoſed 
in the ee of the executive government; 
where the meaſures of ſtateſmen are not watched 
with a jealous eye; where office and rank are ſup- 
poſed to confer talents; where ſpecious pretences 
are held out. to an indolent public, who ſuffer 
themſelves tamely to be deluded and cajoled by the 


meanel 
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meaneſt ſophiſtry, and who only awake n their 
lethargy when they find themſelves involved in an 
abyſs of ruin.“ After a ſeries of dreadful battles, 


when the French republic was erected on the ruins 5 


of the monarchy, the armies of France penetrated 


into Belgium with decided ſuperiority. In vain . - 


were the inhabitants moſt earneſtly exhorted by 
their reſpective ſovereigns, the emperor and the 
Stadtholder, to riſe armed in a maſs to oppoſe the 
invaders. If the hearts of the people had been 
engaged in favor of their then exiſting govern- 
ments, if they had been previouſly conciliated by 
the kindneſs of their governors, doubtleſs ſeven or 
eight hundred thouſand men, armed in defence of 
their country, aided by the Auſtrian, Pruſſian, and 
Britiſh armies, muſt have proved an inſurmount- 
able barrier to the progreſs of the enemy. 

The people were deaf to theſe exhortations, a | 
guſted by the unfeeling conduct of their governors, 
who had ſeemed wantonly to ſacrifice the peace and 
happineſs of their ſubje&s to ill-grounded projects 
of puerile ambition. How deplorable is the [tate 
of that government, where the approach of a hoſ- 
tile army is regarded more as an object of ſatisfac- 
tion than of abhorrence. 0 The hoſts of France 
continued their progreſs in formidable force, thoſe 
of the allied powers retreated from poſt to poſt 
with diſcomfiture and diſmay. The emperor re- 
tired in deſpair from the Belgic provinces; the 
Stadtholder with difficulty eſcaped on the nine- 


* New Annual Regiſter for 1795, p. 168. 


+ Idem, p. 173. 
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teerith of January 1795, in an open boat, navi- 


gated 'only by three perſons, which carried him to 
Britain. All Belgium ſubmitted. The Dutch new 
modeled, at leaſt for a time, their commonwealth 
under the protection of France, and were plun- 
dered of their ſhips and ſettlements by their former 
allies, the Engliſh, who had forced them into that 
war which brought upon them the conquering 


arms of the French republic. The Auſtrian Ne. 


therlands have alſo been made a part of the terri. 
tory of France, and what is their future political 
deſtination is in the womb of time. 
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LYING on the coaſts of Frieſland, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and conſtituting the whole province of Zea- 
land, are fo politically incorporated with the neigh- 
bouring territories on the continent, and, being 
low, flat, and barricaded with huge dykes, ſo per- 
fectly reſemble them, as to preclude particular 
deſcription. Thoſe which lie on the coaſt of Frieſ- 
land are too ſmall for notice. Of thoſe which 
belong to the province of Holland the moſt noted, 
but not the largeſt, is called the Texel, which has 
a very capacious, yet not a good harbor, ſerving as 
a port for Amſterdam to ſhips of great burthen. 
The iſles which compoſe the province of Zealand 


are ſituate at the mouth of the Scheld. Among 
„ 1 theſe 
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theſe are N l L. Sabel Fal- 
cheren, and Schowen. Walcheren, though not the = 
largeſt, having hardly half the ſize of the iſle f 


wealth. It contains above forty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, and four walled towns; of which Middle. - 


burg, one of the neateſt cities of the Netherland, 3 = 


is the principal, inhabited BY \ ord _— thews har 
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Arias of Nimeguen, 


Zutphen and Arnheim. 


Holland, 
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BORDE RING 8 on the 1 the Tris Site, 

the German territories and the Netherlands,“ e,. 
tends weſtward from theſe limits to the ocean wh 8 
the bay of Biſcay, along the Britiſh channel on one 


Pyrenean chain of mountains on the other. The 
plan of the ſoil in this part of the continent may Contour. 
probably riſe higheſt about the ſouth of Cham- 
pagne; waters deſcending from this tract of coun- 
try to ſupply all the chief rivers, except one, which 
flow through France. Prineipally from theſe we 
are enabled to explore the contour of the country. 
Taking nature for guide ſome French geogra- 
phers have divided their native region into what 
they call baſins, baſons or vaſt hollows, in which 
lie the beds of the chief rivers and of their nume+ 
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vallies, or plains, are ſeparated one from another 
by chains of eminences, which in the language of 
the country are called montagnes or mountains, but 
which are moſtly in the Britiſh idea merely hills, 


any mountains are to be found in France except in 
* Since the writing of the above the boundaries of France 
have been extended eaſtward by the conqueſts of the French 
republic, comprehending Nice and Savoy on the fide of Italy, 
the Auftrian Netherlands, and parts of Gee weſtward of . 


the Rhine. | 
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the ſouth eaſtern provinces of Dauphine, Provence, 
Auvergne, and Languedoc, and a chain of no great 
height in the eaſtern line, which extends not ſo far 
north as the fiftieth degree of latitude. The reſt 
of the country conſiſts of hills, vallies, and plains 
variouſly extended. Of the laſt ſome expand, par. 

ticularly. in the north, to a great width. Of the 
hills in the ſouth, as in Limoſin, fome riſe to a 
mountainous height ; butfrom their eaſy acclivity, 
and cultivation reaching to their- ſummits, are not 
of a mountainous aſpect. 


The Jura, the Alps, and the Ppreus gel which 


touch the borders of this region, belong not to 


France, as they only ſerve to form a line of diviſion 


between' this and other countries. The lofty chain 
of the Pyrenees, which branches and ſpreads to 
the ſouth, filling great part of Spain with its rami- 
fications, extends from ſea to ſea with a far more 
even baſe on the ſide of France, where it ends in 
moderate hills, and diſplays with its broken line of 
ſnowy ſummits a ſublime and beautiful object viſible 
at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty miles. 


The moſt northern mountains of France are thoſe 


of Vauge, the Mons Vogeſus or Voſagus Saltus of 
the ancient Romans, which, tending from the vici- 
nity of Langres in Champagne firſt eaſtward and 
then northward in a length of two hundred miles, 
divide the province of Lorraine from thoſe of 
Franchecomte and Alface, and fink into the plains 


. of the Netherlands about the electorate of Treves. 5 


5 Lounge 8 Travels in France Dub. 793, vol. t. p. 38. 
The 
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ſoutheaſtern provinces. Theſe form a concatenation 
nees than by the medium of moderate hills, but 


They are ſuppoſed to occupy about two. thirds 
of the province of Dauphine, three fourths of 


of more than two thouſand and ſixty yards. Ano- 


features. Among theſe is the Montagne de la 
Coupe, on the river Ardeſche in lower Languedoc, 


FRANGE EL 
The extenſive chain of the Vauge i is of no great : 
height, and far inferior to the mountains of the 


of groups, no otherwiſe. connected with the Pyre- 


communicating more continuouſly with the Alps. - 


Auvergne, at leaſt half of Provence, and ſeven 
eighths of Languedoc. The moſt; noted chain 
aſſumes in its way through the laſt named province 
the denomination of the Cevennes. The moun- 
tains of Auvergne have a volcanic. aſpe&t. The 
higheſt, or among the higheſt, is the Mont d'Or, 
the Duranius of the Latins, which has an altitude 


— — 
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ther named the Puy-de Domme riſes aboye ſixteen 
hundred and twenty yards.+ The mountains of 
Auvergne. ſeem to be the higheſt in France; but 
ſome in the neighbouring parts have uncommon 
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an extin& volcano, in form of a cone, its baſe . 
abounding in columnar baſalts, its crater nine 
hundred and gs feet 1 in diameter and fix BURGE 1 
in dpd... mal. 4 

The chief rivers . "Frans; ping in the bot- Rivers | 
toms of thoſe vaſt and irregular willion, 4 into which 


. "Yin vol. 2. p. 94. 7 | | 
5 Geographie de Buſching, tom. 5. p. 56G. a Ia Haye, 1770. . 
Deſcription de la France par Piganiol de la Force, tome 11. p 
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nature and philpſophical geographers have divided 


this great country, are the Rhone, the Garonne, 


the Loire, and the Seine. The Rhone, whoſe. 


courſe is not quite confined within the limits of 
France, has been already deſcribed in the general 


view prefixed to this work.“ The Garonne anci- 
ently named Garumna, has its main ſource in the 


Pyrenees above the county of Comminges, whence 


it flows to the bay of Biſcay through a courſe of 
near four hundred miles, conferring leſs beauty 


than it receives from | the ſcenes through which it 
glides, navigable by ſmall veſſels near three hun- 


dred miles from the town of Muret, and augment. 


ed by the auxiliar floods of the Neth, Arriege, Tar, 


Sers, Baize, Lot, Drot, Sare, Girnone, Rize, 
Dordogne, and other ſtreams. From the conffux 


of the laſt, above which the tide runs to Saint 


_ Macaire eighty miles from the ſea, the Garonne 


loſes its former name and aſſumes that of Gironde, 
forming a broad and deep channel above fifty miles 


in length bearing ſhips of great burthen. 


The Loire, the Ligeris of the Latins, wick 
conveys in its long channel to the bay of Biſcay 
the waters of the rivers Allier, Cher, Indre, 


Vienne, Sarthe, Maienne, and Seurre, meanders 
from its prime fountain in the mountains of Viva- 
rais in Languedoc above five hundred miles, navi- 


gable, but not at all ſeaſons, by ſmall veſſels from 
Roanne in Forez, near four hundred miles to its 
mouth, forming in its way from Angers to Nantes 
one of the moſt beautiful ſtreams in the world; its 


See vol. 1. P. 41. 
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broad majeſtic channel tufted with woody iſlets and 
bordered with a noble ſcenery of rich cultivat- 
ed land; but exhibiting in the reſt of its vaſt 
courſe a fur leſs pleaſing current, turbid with fand 


and ſhingle, and ſometimes ſwollen with formidable 


floods. The Seine, or in the old Latin appellation 
Sequana, which bears to the Britiſh Channel the. 


tributary waters of the Vonne, the Loing, . the 
Marne, the Oiſe, and the Eure; riſes near Chan- 


ceaux in the high lands of Burgundy, and runs 
between three and four hundred miles, navigable 


by barges from Troyes to its mouth about two 
hundred and fifty miles, and every where forming 
ſo agreeable an object with its winding ſtream and 
bordering fields as to 1 accounted "oe fineſt river 
of France, . 


Few lakes, and none of  eotifiderable Wade | 


are found in this large region. Several dipping 


ſtreams, but of no ſtriking character, might be 


enumerated. Among the rivers of inferior ſize 


perhaps the Sorgue, which falls into the Rhone in 
the county of Venaiſſin is moſt worthy of notice, 


not for its magnitude, in which it is exceeded by a 
multitude of others, but for the celebrity of its 
fountain, that of Vaucluſe, whence almoſt all its 


waters flow. This beautiful fountain, immorta- 
lized by Petrarch, lies at the foot of an enormous 
maſs of perpendicular rock, where, as if from the ; 
depth of a great funnel, a whole river iſſues at 


once to the light, and ſuddenly becoming tranquil 


AS A pond, reſts its azure waters in a capacious 


3 Younge, v: v. 2. Pp 135 Letters of H. M. Williams, let. 29. 
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- baſon on a bed reſembling emerald; whence * 
ing by a narrow vent it falls in a caſcade, and 
meanders with broken and foaming ſtreams 
through the delightfully romantic. valley of Vau- 


cluſe,* which, deep and overhung, with rocks, 
| winds in form of a horſe's ſhoe. After its egreſs 


from this valley the river forms a more united 
ſtream under the appellation of Sorgue, nn 
the beautiful fields of Avignon. f 


The inland navigation of France, adritted by 


its great rivers through the heart of the country, is 
farther extended by artificial canals made by ſome 
of the French monarchs, who deigned to expend 
a ſmall portion of the public money, on works of 
ntility. The greateſt is the royal canal of Lan- 
guedoc, by which the Garonne, and conſequently 
the ocean communicates with the Mediterranean, a 
truly great and ſtupendous work, begun in 1666 
and finiſhed in fourteen years by Lewis the four- 
teenth,. in this inſtance the friend, in others. the 
enemy, of mankind. This noble piece of artifi- 
cial navigation, accompliſhed at the Joint expence 
of the king and the. province of Languedoc: for 
about nine hundred thouſand pounds, extends 
above a hundred miles from Toulouſe to Cette, 
furniſhed with a hundred and fourteen locks, hav- 
ing every where above. ſix feet in depth of water, 
and a breadth of near thirty, except where it forms 


a ſubterrancous paſſage through the hard hill of 


„ Perhaps A 0 from Vallis Claufa. \ 


F Wraxall's Memoir and Tour of TR v. ii. p. 3 33. 334 
Pu Patty's Travels, p. 2. 
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Maps in a length of ſix hundred Rene in a:which 


part | its | breadth is hardly more than twenty. 
Among a conſiderable number of others, which 


might be named, is the canal of Briare, with 
forty- two floodgates, forty miles long ſrom Briare to 
Montargis, which opens a communication between 


the Loire and the Seine. Another is the canal of 
Picardy, which is not yet finiſhed, - but which, 
when completed, will have a ſahterrencan e 
tion of nine Engliſh miles. 


Mineral waters of medicinal e are to his bony 
einge 


found in all the provinces of France, various in 


degree of temperature and ſpecies of impregnation. 
In the territory of Bigorre in the province of Ga- 


cogne are the celebrated ſprings of Bagneres, ſome 


warm, ſome cold, of different medicinal virtues, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees ; and in the ſame ter- 
ritory, higher among the mountains, are the till 


more celebrated waters or baths of Barege. The 
warm fountains of La Mothe- Saint-Martin i in Dau- 
phine, about fourteen miles to the ſouth of Gre- 


noble, ſalutary againſt the rheumatiſm, palſy, and 


diſorders of the ſtomach, have more merit than 


celebrity. The town of Plombieres in Lorraine, | 
where are ſtoves and baths for the uſe of patients, 


one of the latter fifty. four feet long and twenty- 


two broad, is much frequented for its waters, 
which at their ſource are hot enough to boil an 
egg. The moſt ſalutary waters in France are ſaid 


to be thoſe of Bourbon Lancy in Burgundy, where 
are ſeven ſprings in the ſuburb of Saint Leger, the 


| | Rt 5 a 
bo Younge, vol. 1. P · 150. i 
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water inſpid, aud in the principal fountain *alled 
the Grand-limbe, too warm for the hand to ſuffer 


ſanative ſprings might be named if expediency re- 
quired it, among which are thoſe of Balaruc in 
Languedoc, of Aix in Provence, of Bourbonne in 
Champagne, of Bagnoles in Normandy, and of 
| 1 Boulogne in Picardy. At Saint-Amand in the 
| French Netherlands, between Valenciennes and 


| e Tournay, are, beſide two mineral ſprings of warm 


water, above a hundred baths of bove, or mud, in- 
cloſed within a wooden building, near the banks 
of the Scheld, and about forty feet lower than the 
bed of that river. This mud, in which patients 
lie immerſed to the chin, is of a blackiſh or dark 
hue, raiſes the thermometer to ſixty-three degrees, 
is ſo thick that a hole muſt be digged before a' nian 


aſphaltic odor like that of the neighbouring foun- 
tains, and has an unknown n at _ more 

: than twenty-eight foot. 

"a >. In France a+ at other countries a diverſity i 18 s dif. 
coverable in the nature of the ſoil or the ſubſtra- 
tums thereof, and ſome ſorts are obſerved each to 

extend through a great ſpace of territory. The 

| ſoutheaſtern provinces, notwithſtanding their moun- 
tainous face, abounding in fertile tracts, the beſt 
of which is the luxuriant vale of Limagne in 
Auvergne, which is a flat valley ſurrounded. by 
great ranges of volcanic mountains, with a ſoil of 
a vaſt en ſome ſay twenty feet, compoſed of 


ö „ Aſhe on Mineral Waters, p. 340347. . 


immerſion in it during two minutes. Many other 


can be forced down into it, emits a ſulphureous or 
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the nchen marle and mold. The predominant 
component, however, of the ſurface of theſe coun- 
tries is gravel, rock, or ſtone of various kinds 
moſtly calcareous with granite beneath. Even 
ſome flat grounds in theſe provinces preſent a 
ſtoney face, particularly in the coaſt of Provence, 

where an extraordinary inſtance is a plain called 
the Crau, ſituate to the ſoutheaſt of the town of 
Arles, twenty miles in diameter, and containing 
two hundred and thirty thouſand acres, completely 
covered with round ſtones of various magnitudes, 
many of the ſize of a man's head, between which a 
thin crop of graſs forces its way.“ A gravelly or ſto- 
ney ſoil of a different kind ſpreads in a great extent 
through Franchecomté, Burgundy, and Lorraine, 
with, in ſeveral places, calcareous rock below or 


above the ſurface. Sand or gravel overſpreads _ 


molt of the level face of Bourbonnois and Never- 
nois, watered by the ſtreams of the Loire. A deep 
gravel, or gravelly fand, of another ſort and of 
little fertility, with little or no ſubſtratum of calca- 
reous rock predominates in Bretagne. | 
A country of chalk extends through Champagne 
toward the ſouthweſt, and may ſtretch perhaps, 
without much, or without any interruption, to the 
chalks of Angoumois in a length of four hundred 
miles. Friable ſandy. loams overſpread large tracts 
in many parts. They extend through La Marche 
and Limoſin, with a calcareous bottom in ſome 
places, in others a ſubſtratum of granite. | Inter- 


_* Hiſtoire Naturelle de la Provence, e i. p. 290. Thick- 
nelle's Travels i in France. : 
mixed 
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mixed with calcareous matter, and highly meide 
they form the ſurface of a charming plain which 


extends from the Garonne by Montauban and 


Tolouſe to the foot of the Pyrenees. The plain of 


Alſace on the eaſt, and the lower Poidou on the 


veſt, are bleſſed with this prolific ſpecies of ſoil; 
but the great country of mellow, friable, and dein 


generative loam, with a depth of from one or two 
to five and even eighteen feet, and a bottom of 
chalk, white marle, or other calcareous matter, is 


in the noreaſtern quarter of this extenſive region, 


expanding from the neighbourhood of Caen, Alen- 


con, and Orleans, with a breadth of about a hun- 


dred miles, noreaſtward in a length, of two hun- 


dred miles through the F rench territories into the 


Netherlands.* | 
In the temperature, as in the ſoil, a confderable 
diverſity takes place in France. This, in large 


part, the difference of climate is ſufficient to cauſe, 


ſince the country extends through eight degrees of 
latitude; but it is here alſo, as elſewhere, in no 


ſmall proportion aſcribable to the difference of ele- 
vation and aſpect, and the relative poſition of the 


lands with reſpect to mountains and ſalt water, the 
Mediterranean or the ocean, the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees. A ſtrong inſtance of the variation of tem- 
perature ariſing from a difterence ot. elevations and 


aſpects is this, that after the barley is reaped in the 


low maritime tracts of Provence at the end of May, 
the produce of this harveſt 1 1s carried for ſeed to 


* Younge, vol. it. p. 5—25. He has given a map of the 
ſolls in his work. EE 3 
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the high lands of the ſame province, where it is 
ſown in June, and the crop cut in October.“ =, 

As the moſt ſouthern tracts, which riſe to the | 
Pyrenees and have a northern expoſure, are leſs 
hot than the flat coaſts of Provence waſhed by the 
Mediterranean, the chief difference in the tempe- | 


rature of the French atmoſphere is found in theſe © 


coaſts and in the northern provinces of France 
which bound the Britiſh Channel. In the former 
the heats of ſummer are violent from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, ſometimes ſo 
creat as to be hardly ſupportable. Very little or 
no rain falls in June, July, or Auguſt; in ſome 
years not. ane ſhower in the ſpace of fix months. 
The withered fields diſplay a ruffet brown, and 
yield but a ſickly paſture to the herds, Flies in 
this ſeaſon are by their multitudes a real torment, | 
and ſcarcely ſuffer the inhabitants to breathe : but 
the temperature of winter is mild and even delici-- 
ous; the months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, being the moſt agreeable part of the year. 
On the other hand, in the provinces which coaſt 
the Britiſh Channel, as Normandy and Bretagne; 


the quantity of ſnow and froſt is greater than in 


South-Britain, the winter more ſevere, and, though 
the ſummer is evidently hotter than in any part of 
the Britiſh iſlands,” the fields preſerve a fine verdure 
throughout that ſeaſon, the atmoſphere is "ROE 
and rain is not uncommon in any month. 

The middle territories of France, among which 
are T ouraine, ace and Limoſin, ſeated 


E W vol. v. p. 5 5 
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between the northern and ſouthern provided, a are t 
accounted the happieſt. part of this extenſive re. t 
gion in point of atmoſphere ; exempt from the 
extremes of aridity and moiſture, from ſickening It 
heats and long pinching froſts, enjoying a pure, . 
light, elaſtic air, ſalubrious for every een tl 


except ſuch as are conſumptive. 105 t 
Iheſe mid provinces, where they extend n not too c| 
near the mountains in the eaſt, are free from chil. a 


ling and hot winds, by the former of which the MW = 
eaſtern, and by the latter the ſoutheaſtern, are in- Is 
commoded. In the eaſtern parts from Burgundy in- d 
cluſive blows a wind called the Bize, Maeſtrale, or W 
Miſtral, dry, cold, and penetrating, which ſome: MW fa 
times brings ſuch a ſenſation as if it pervaded and ol 
deſiccated the human body. It blows from the . 
mountains and varies its courſe by the contour of fr 
the country. In the ſoutheaſtern provinces it blows MW b 
from the north or norweſt, taking its direction tr 
from the valley of the Rhone. This wind is com. b: 
monly violent.“ Its prevailing ſeaſon i is the ſpring, to 
which it renders diſagreeable. In winter it is y: 
rarely felt, but its viſits are then terrible : In- 
ſtances are known of men and cattle having been {MW in 
deſtroyed by it even in Provence. In ſummer, | tr 
when it blows, it allays the violent heats, and has MW th 
contrary effects to thoſe of a hot, ſuffocating, in- I 
ſalubrious wind, called in Languedoc the Autan, I <: 
which comes from about the ſoutheaſt, and ſeems 


„ Some have diſtinguiſhed the Bize from the Miſtral, calling MW 1 
the latter Circius or Melamboreas according to ancient appella- th 
tions, but I cannot ſee any ſufficient reaſon for the diſtinction. we 
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to be the ſame, only drone attempered, vith | 
e- the Scirocco of Italy. _ 
ae The annual quantity of rain is greater in Trad 


is Ml in proportion to its extent of ſurface, than in Bri» 


e, tain; yet the air is much dryer, more eſpecially in 
n Wl the middle and ſouthern provinces, whoſe inhabi- 

tants are bleſſed with the comfort of a charmingly 
00 clear blue ſky. In oppoſition. to this and other 
a. advantages theſe provinces experience the cala- 
he mitous effects of violent rains and hail. The latter 


n- is much more tremendous, not only making a total 
n. deſtruction of the corn where it falls, but alſo ra- 


or vaging the vines and other trees, and ſometimes 
ie- falling ſo thick and heavy as to kill the geeſe and 
ad other fowl. Inſtances are given of the death of 
he young colts in conſequence of wounds received 


of from the hail. Happily theſe waſteful ſhowers are. 


_ but partial, each pouring its fury only on a ſmall 


ion tract; but the annual damage is great, amounting | 


m- by computation in ſome of the ſouthern provinces 
ng, do a tenth. of the whole produce on an average 'of 
is years.“ 5 


In- The fruits and even crops' of corn are alſo, but 
en in a far inferior degree, ſubject to be injured by 
er, tranſient vernal and autumnal froſts, from which 


has W the moſt ſouthern provinces are not exempt. 
in- Theſe are apt to make their unſeaſonable viſits ſo 
an, early as September and ſo late as the end of May. 


. An extraordinary bal ſtorm on da the 1 0 of July 


ling 1788 ſwept a belt of irregular deſolation acroſs the country to 
ella · the damage of ſeveral millions value. Some of the hailſtones 
n. were d to _ eight or ten ounces. Ann. Regilter, 1 789. 
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-In the lower Provence, which is the wort malt 


France, white-froſts are ſeen in March and ſome. 
times in April: In the middle provinces of France, 
where the ſeaſons are moſt temperate, the winter'is 


0 ſharp from November to March, the eorn harveſt 
is in July, and the vintage in October. The laſt 


commences in ſome parts of theſe before the end 
more 
ſouthern tracts, as Guienne and Gaſcogne.* / de? 

The ſureſt characteriſtics of its temperature Ups 


the vegetable productions of a country, whethet 
of ſpontaneous growth, or ſubje&s of productive 
culture. In France the vine, the maize, and the 


olive, mark the three principal gradations of the 
vegetative heat, as has been obſerved by a late in: 


telligent traveller, f who has given us much uſeful 
information concerning this long celebrated region: 
From his remarks the generative heat is found to 
increaſe in a progreſſion from the norweſt toward 
the ſoutheaſt, This is quite conformable to general 


obſervation, firice in proportion as the land recedes 


from the, ocean, the keenneſs of the winter - froſt 
and the genial . of ſummer are found to 7 


— | 2 
A line drawn from Herbignac,: between the 


| mouths of the rivers Loire and Villaine in the pro- 
vince of Bretagne, and running thence, in a direc- 
tion between eaſt and noreaſt, through Laval in 


\ 


The beſt account of the French climate is given by Younge, 


vol. 2. p. 25—42. but ſeveral other both e and TI 


writers have been IG 
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the province of Maine and Soiſſons i in the province 
called the He of France, is the limit of the effec- 
tive culture of the vine. In the country to the 
north, of this limit, comprehending almoſt all Bre- 
tagne, all N ſormandy, Picardy, part of Maine, and 
part of the Iſle of France, the grape grows not to 
proſit, but apples, plumbs, cherries, and ſome 


other fruits, are produced in far greater quantity 


than in South-Britain. Throughout the reſt of 
France the vineyard yields a profit. Farther to the 
ſouth commences; the maize, a plant of prime uti- 
lity, furniſning in harveſt a copious crop for the 
ſuſtenance of man, in ſummer abundance of ſuc- 
culent leaves for food to cattle. The bounding . 
line of the maize plantations on the northern ſide 
runs in a direction very nearly parallel to the for- 


mer, from near the mouth of the river Gironde or 


Garonne by Ruffec in Angoumois, Bourges in 
Berry, a and Luneville i in Lorraine. All ſouthward. 
of theſe limits the maize accompanies the vine, 
and to both is added the, olive in the. ſoutheaſtern, 
quarter; but the region of this treeꝰs culture i is 
comparatively very ſmall, containing only Provence 
with parts of Rouſillon, of Languedoc, and of 
Dauphiné. Its boundary toward the north is a line 
almoſt parallel to the two already deſcribed, ex- 
tending from the foot of the Pyrenean chain 240 
Carcaſſone in Languedoc and Montelimart in 


Dauphiné, leaving Grenoble a little to the north. 


The only part of France where oranges and 
lemons thrive in the open air is the territory of 


Hieres on the coaſt of Provence, and even there 
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de are ſubject to be damaged by froſt.” Olives 
are hardly cultivated'on one acre out of fifty in the 
narrbw region to which they are confined. The 
fame is his only region of France favorable to che 
growth of the mulberry tree: jt is found, hawe- 
ver, in a few ſpots farther toward the north, but 
in very few beyond the limits of the maize 'planta- 
tions. The rich and beautiful verdure of the 
eheſtnut- tree adorns the high lands of the ſouth, 
particularly the volcanic mountains of Auvergne. 
The orchards of the north yield excellent cider, 
dut the moſt valuable fruit of Freneh culture is the 
grape, which in many places is, and every Where 
might be, managed i in ſuch manner as not to inter- 
fere with the production of corn, fince it flouriſhes 
on rocky ſoils and ſteeps which admit not the 
plough. By a calculation, which pretends not to 
determine, but to approximate the truth, the 
vineyards of France are ſuppoſed to cover five mil- 
lions of Engliſh acres, and to furniſh annually on 
an average wine to the value of thirty-eight millions 
of Britiſh pounds for internal colfornption ald fo- 
reign export. 8 | 
The wines are various, and known abroad We” 
various names. One of theſe is the clarer, made 
in the ſouth, as in the country of Medoe+ and 
other territories in the vicinity of Bourdeaux. 
About Epernay in Champagne are the celebrated 
wines produced, which bear the name of that pro- 
' vince, Burgundy alſo gives name to a famous 
* Younge, vol. ii. p. 356. 
+ Wraxall, vol. ii. p. 267. | 
=” - wine. 
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wine. The rich vineyards of this Seine ex- 
tend along the bottom of a chain of hills in a 
ſoutheaſtern aſpect, forming a moſt charming ſtripe 
of clear vivid green near a hundred miles in length 
and about a thouſand yards broad. Their ſituation, 


in a kind of angle conſtituted by tlie hills and a 


vaſt plain, is the moſt advantageous from the 
double reflected heat; no vines planted higher 
or lower than this angle yielding wine of equal 
value.“ I ſhall fatther only remark concerning the 
juice of the grape in France that the wine called 
Hermitage is produced on the banks of the Rhone 


between Valence and Saint Valiere in Dauphine, 


the Muſcat in Languedoc, and the ee in 


Guienne. . 
Conſiderably ſaperior to South- Biitain doch in 
ſoil and climate, France has hitherto, from poli- 
tical defects, been ſo inferior in agriculture as to 
yield much leſs corn in proportion to its area: but, 


ſince a revolution of government has taken place, 
we hope to ſee this default remedied when the na- 
tion ſhall have recovered its tranquillity. Nor has 


this great inferiority been univerſally, though very 
generally, conſpicuous. Exceptions from the ge- 
neral charge have been found in Quercy and on 
the banks of the Garonne; but chiefly in countries 

which have been added by conqueſt to the French 
dominion, and in which a better huſbandry had 
been previouſly eſtabliſhed, as Alface and the 
French Netherlends. The kinds of grain princi- 
pally cultivated are wheat and rye: ſpring corn is 


Saint John” s Letters from France, vol. ii. Dublin, 1767 
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of comparatively ſmall value. Maize, Jha; i 
* thrives, is by much the moſt valuable ſubject of the 
huſbandman s labor. Potatoes have been intro- 
duced in few: places as in Lorraine and Franche- 
Compte, and their uſe will probably be rendered 
more general. Irrigation, or. the artificial water- 
ing of land for the augmentation of its fertility, 
which might be much farther extended to the vaſt 
increaſe. of the public produce; is practiced in 
ſome places, particularly in Provence, and the 
weſtern mountainous tracts of Languedoc. The 
mountains are not in general to be conſidered as 
barren waſtes, but are in ſome part cultivated, and 
elſewhere afford paſturage- to great numbers . 8 
cattle. . 
In the tracts of the ſouth, whoſe catches is 
hot and dry, as Languedoc and Provence, the 
treading of cattle, inſtead of the flail, is uſed for 
the ſeparation of the grain from the ſtraw. The 
province of Bretagne is fertile in flax and hemp, 
as is alſo Burgundy, and ſome other eaſtern parts. 
Among the rarer plants I ſhall mention only the 
Paſtel, Gueſde, or Glaſtum, which before the di- 
covery of indigo, was a vegetable of no ſmall va- 
lue, as it gives a ſine permanent blue dye. It 
grows in Languedoc with a root ſomewhat like a 
long ſlender parſnip, and five or ſix large leaves 
about a foot long, which are cut cloſe to the earth, 
ground into a paſte, and formed into balls for e ex- 
n or domeſtic uſe. 


Memoirs pour Hiſtoire Naturel de Languedoc par Ala, 
Þ 520 & ſeq; 


Since 
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Siner hardly in an eighth part of France folſl 


coal is in uſe, and, except in a few ſmall tracts, as Fuel. 


in part of Picardy, turf is unknown, its inhabi- 

tants depend almoſt wholly on wood for fuel, and 
wood of various kinds is ſuppoſed to cover between 
a ſixth and a ſeventh part of its area, or, accord- 
ing to more preciſe ſtatements, near nineteen mil - 
lions of Engliſh acres. , Among the foreſts is that 
of Orleans fifty. Engliſh miles in extent. In ſome 
parts, particularly Bretagne, broom is ſown for 
fuel, and ſuffered commonly to grow about four 


years before cutting. Broom faggots are fo valu - 


ble, that the crop of an wean: acre ban fells for 
above ſixteen pounds. 


The animals of France are like thoſe of the dead. 


neighbouring countries, and have little peculiar to 
be noted here. Horſes of a large and robuſt frame 
are leſs numerous than in Germany or Britain. 
Such are ſaid to be chiefly found in Normandy, 
Poitou, Burgundy, and Alſace. Mules and aſſes 
are much in uſe, particularly in the ſouth, and la- 
boring oxen not uncommon, Neither neats nor 
ſheep are in ſuch numbers as good huſbandry might 
| require. The latter furniſn not wool enough for 
the various demands of the country; wool to the 
value of near twelve hundred thouſand pounds be- 
ing annually imported. The average weight of a 
French fleece waſhed clean from the greaſe is eſti- 
mated at about two pounds and a half, Sheep are 
fed in winter on ſtraw, and in ſome of the ſouthern 
parts on the branches of trees cut and bound into 
faggots for ſtore, ee thoſe of the elm. 
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| About a million of migratory ſheep, ning in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of Spain, range on the 

crau of Provence in winter, and on the mountains 
in ſummer. The mountainous parts of France are 
infeſted by wolves, and in the ſouthern provinces 
the ſhepherds dogs are armed againſt them, as in 
Spain, with a ſpiked collar about the neck; 

Manufactures of wool, ſilk, flax, and cotton, in h 
various branches, have been eſtabliſhed on a moſt: 
extenſive fcale, and haye long flouriſhed in France. 
Theſe doubtleſs were formerly. the greateſt in 
Europe. They have declined in ſome meaſure 
ſince the year 17 50, and have received a rude 
ſhock by the wars occaſioned by the abolition of 
monarchy. Their future ſtate muſt depend on the 
nature of the political ſyſtem which ſhall have been 
eſtabliſhed. Cottons are chiefly fabricated in Nor. 
mandy ; woollens in Normandy, Picardy, and- 
Champagne; ; linens in Bretagne; filks, and alſo 
hardware, in the Lyonnois. The cloths are of a2 
leſs twiſted texture than the fine cloths of Britain, 
and conſequently being of a more open and ſpungy 
nature, receive a deeper dye, and retain it longer, 
particularly black; yet the French dyers, though 
they excel in ſingle colors, are commonly leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful in mixed. A peculiar kind of ſtuff is a 
coarſe woollen' cloth, called Pinchina, worn by the 
peaſants of Bretagne, of ſo ſtrong a texture that a 
coat of it often deſcends from one GR to 
another.“ | 

709 returns made before the revolution it appears 


. Fetten of H. *. Williams let. 7. 


that 
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According to a. German author*. generally well 
informed, the manufacture of flk i in the year 1773 


gave employment to two millions of perſons, the 


ſilk-mills were fifteen hundred in number, the 


looms for ſilk-ſtuffs twenty- one thouſand, thoſe for 
| lace and ribbons twelve thouſand, and thoſe for filk - . 
ſtockings twenty thoufand. Above eleven thou- 5s 


| ſand looms for filk were at work in the city of 


Lyons alone in 1768. The quantity of raw filk * 
produced in France is not very inconſiderable, two 


hundred thouſand pounds weight being ſaid to be 


annually collected in Languedoc, and not much 


leſs in Provence; yet it has been found not to ſup- 
ply above a third part of the demand; raw ſilk to 


the value of above twelve Imndeed: thouſand 
pounds. ſterling being annually imported, a great 


part from Piedmont in Italy. A few gloves and 


ſtockings have been manufactured from a kind of 5 
ilk produced by a certain fort of ſpiders; but ac · 


cording to Reaumur's calculation, a pound of ſilk, 
which is procured. from two thouſand three hun- 
dred and four ſilk- worms, cannot be collected from 


fewer than twenty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 


forty-eight ſpiders. 


Among the French manufactures are 1 af 
paper, porcelain, and glaſs. Eſſences and perfumes 


are chiefly made about Cannes in Provence, whence 
half of Europe is ſaid to be ſupplied with theſe 


fragrant ſweets. One of theſe is the otter of 992 | 


* Buſching. 8 " hb 
Which 
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chat the value of: woollen manufactured goods ex- | 
ported hardly equalled that of the imported wool, - 


FRANCE. 


which is Wade here as well as · in India. For the 
forming of a drop of this rich perfume, which is 
fold at the rate of above ſeventeen pounds ſterling 
an rer fifteen hundred flowers are ſaid to be re- 
quired. | 5 x ane) 
If» agriculture, which ought to be the primary 
object of political ceconomy in every territorial 


ſtate, had been equally encouraged in France 
with its manufactures and commerce, its wealth | 


and Teſources would have. been far greater. 10 
promote the two latter, which merit only a ſecon- 
dary regard, great exertions have been made. For 
commerce France enjoys a ſituation uncommonly 
advantageous, communicating by her ports with 
the Mediterranean, the ocean, and the ſea of Bri- 
tain. Some of her coaſts, indeed, are leſs friendly 
to navigation. The harbors; which are open to the 
Britiſi Channel admit not veſſels of ſuch magni- 
tude as what are termed ſhips. of the line: the 
coaſt of Rouſillon offers only ſome incommodious 
places for anchoxage; and that of Languedoe is the 
moſt dangerous of all on account of the ſands and 
ſhallows of the bordering ſea :* but the ports are 
numerous on the whole amount; ſtupendous works 
of art have been conſtructed to remedy their de- 
fear; ; and to them are re brought the en of the 


It has been found that hi eee eee e —_ 
from the coaſt of France. Frejus between Toulon and Antibes, 
which i in the firſt century of the Chriſtian era was a port, is now 
An inland town. The harbor of Aigues-Mortes, which was 
open in the thirteenth century, 1s now ' ets and the town * 
four miles diſtant from the ſea. 
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inmoſt provinces by the many navigable rivers and 


canals which interſe& this oe — and . 


finely ſituated ſpace of continent. 


The ſubjects of traffic in this great country are 


fo numerous, complicated, and fluQuating, as not 
to be reducible to à ſpecific ſtatement here. Many 


of them are at once articles of export and import 5 
with a variable balance; but ſome from their pre- 
ponderance rank permanently under'the one or the 


other 'denomination. Several mines are worked, 


but never to ſuch extent as to ſupply the conſump- 
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tion; ſo that iron, copper, tin, and other metals 


are annually imported. I value of theſe 
brought from abroad in a raw ſtate in the year 


1787 amounted to near nine hundred thouſand 


pounds, and that of manufactured ſteel to above 


two hundred and fifteen thouſand. In the fame 
year oil of olives was imported to the value of 
above eight hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, 

potaſhes to that of two hundred and forty thou- 
ſand, and corn, which has hitherto been an article | 


of importation, to that of five hundred thouſand. 
Of exportation ſalt has been a conſiderable ſub- 


je, ſome ſay to the annual value of four hundred 
thouſand pounds or more. Large quantities are 


made on the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts from 
ſea-water by ſolar evaporation, and in ſome of the 
interior provinces, particularly Lorraine and Bur- 
gundy, from ſprings of brine. The juice of the 
grape has contributed in conſiderable proportion to 
the French traffic ; the value of wines and brandy 
annually — having commonly amounted to 
ahbove 


FRANCE. 
above ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds, To 
enter no farther.'into partjeulars,, the value of ma- 
nufactured filk exported i in 1784 was near a million 
of pounds ſterling; that of manufactured flax and 
hemp above eight hundred thouſand; and that of 
perfumes and diſtilled waters above nen bon. 
ſand. 
The commerce of chis great country. Sat boon: on 
the whole amount active. Excluſively of Lorraine, 
Alſace, and the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, the value of her exports in 1787 was 
rated at above ſeyenteen millions and à halt of 


pounds ſterling, and that of her imports ſo much 


| leſs as to leave a balance of near two millions in 
her favor. Such balance however is always a mat- 
ter of great uncertainty, nor can we ever fafely 
rely on the accuracy of ſuch returns. To give any 
thing like an accurate ſtatement of the number.of 
tuns of French veſſels employed in commerce. is 
impoſſible, from the documents which have been 
publiſhed, ſince the ſame veſſels, eſpecially in the 
coaſting trade, may have been repeatedly returned, 
as if they were different ſhips. By making a con- 
jectural deduction from the ſtatements publiſhed, 
and another conjecture of the proportion of ſez: 
men to the tunnage, we may nat perhaps be far 


diſtant from the truth if we ſuppaſe the commercial 


ſhipping of France in the year 1788 ta have con- 
ſiſted of twelve hundred thouſand tuns and to 
have carried near ninety thouſand ſeamen. Above 
fifty thouſand tuns were employed in fiſheries on 
the coaſts of RI and other * iſles. 


FRANCE: 


deeply engaged than any other town of France in 


theſe fiſheries ; but the moſt commercial of all the - 


French towns is Bourdeaux, which employed near 
eighty. thouſand tuns of ſhipping in the Weſt 


Indian trade alone before- the revolution, and ex- 


Dieppe in the province of 3 Was more 1 


ported in a year ſeventy thouſand tuns of wine. 


What may be the trade of this great emporium and 
of all France under a new goyernment we muſt | 


await new ſtatements to enable us to judge. 


From a region of ſuch dimenſions, of a ſoil ſo Ares. 


grateful, of a climate ſo favorable, and a ſituation 
ſo commodious for commercial exertions, what 
might not have been expected under a liberal 


ſyſtem of political adminiſtration? Neither the 


not quite to fire hundred and ninety of Engliſh, or 


tour hundred and ſixty-three of Iriſh meaſure; and 
its leaſt breadth, from the Mediterranean to the bay 


of Biſcay, exceeds not two hundred and thirty of 
the former miles, or a hundred and eighty of the 
latter. With: reſpect to its area calculators have 
differed widely; ; but, abſtracting from its inequa- 
lities, and conſidering the whole as a plain, it will 
be found hardly to contain a hundred and twenty 
millions of Engliſh or  ſeventy-four millions of 


Iriſh acres.“ „ This 


by The nee will eaſily obſerve that the ſtate of France only 
before the revolution i is here concerned, Ito area and number of 
| inhabitants 


length nor breadth of France in a diagonal menſu- 
ration falls far ſhort of ſix hundred and thirty Eng · 
liſh or four hundred and ninety-two Iriſh miles; 
but its greateſt length in a meridian line ee 
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Tbis great 2 remarkable compact extent as ter. 
ohiory has been variouſly divided, as into ſixteen 
diſtricts of -parlements and other ſovereign courts, 
with regard to the political adminiſtration; into 
thirty-two generalities for the regulation of the 
finances ; and into thirty. ſeven governments with 
reſpect to the military eſtabliſhment. That which 
appears to be the beſt eſtabliſhed geographical divi- 


ſion is into the following fifty- one very unequal 
| provinces: The Iſle of France, Picardy, Brie, 


Champagne, Burgundy, Breſſe, Bugey, Dauphin, 
Provence, Languedoc, Foix, Comminges, Armag- 


nac, Bigorre, Bearn, Pays des Baſques, Gaſcogne, 
Guyenne, Saintonge, Poitou, Bretagne, Normandy, 


Perche, Beauce, Orleannois, Gatinois, Nivernais, 
Bourbonnois, Forez, Beaujolois, Lyonnois, Rou- 
ergue, Quercy, Agenois, Condomois, Bazadais, 


Perigord, Angoumois, Limoſin, La Marche, Tour- 


raine, Anjou, Maine, Bleſois, Berry, Auvergne, the 


French Netherlands, Lorraine, Alſace, Franche 


Comte, and Rouſillon. By the revolution France 
has undergone a more accurate and equal diviſion 
into eighty-two departments, which will be ſtated 
in the tables of France at the end. 

The national aſſembly, by whoſe nothority this 
great country was divided into departments, . cauſed 
a more accurate enumeration, than had ever before 
taken place to be made of the number of inhabi- 
tants, which in all France was found. to exceed 


inhabitants have ſince been augmented by conqueſt ; but a ſtate- 
ment of the whole cannot be here given till after a ſettlement 
n have bad place. | „ 7 


twenty: 


o 


ot 
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on wenty- l millions and two bundred thouſand, TED 
en adwelling in about four hundred cities of very diff.. 
ferent magnitudes,, fifteen hundred ſmaller. towns, 

Wo i and about a hundred thouſand . villages. Little 
more than five, millions and ſeven hundred thou- 
ith and were found to inhabit cities and towns, which, 
ich being leſs than a fourth part of the whole popula- 
tion, was juſtly conſidered as tos ſmall a proportion, 5 
and as a mark of inſufficient vigor and activity in | 
the induſtry of- the nation. For the products of its 
induſtry the population of France was too great. , 
This may have been diminiſhed in ſome ſmall da-. 8 
rree by the revolutionary wars, and its future ſtate 1 
will depend on the ſtate of its new government. 
The diſtribution of the inhabitants of France Vacs, - 
has relatively to other parts of Europe few ſtriking 
equalities. The face of the country is various 
from the hand of nature and the works of man: in 
ſome parts a dead unintereſting flat in others g 
lively waving ſurface of hill and dale: in ſome di- 
vided by thick incloſures; in others unincloſd | 
and open to a vaſt extent: in ſome well wooded; ; 
in others bare of trees and naked to the view: im 
ſome delightfully animated and- gay with a ſiniling 


thus population and a variety of pleaſing objects: in 

zuled I others of a dull and melancholy aſpect: in ſome 

efore diſplaying the richeſt beauty and luxuriant fertility; 
8 in others the marks of barrenneſs and poverty. 

” 


In a collective ſurvey France exhibits the ſemblance 
' Rate. of much grandeur: and majeſty; a multitude of, | |} 
lement Ml opulent cities and towns; of magnificent highways, _ 
bridges, and canals ; of ſtupendous works erected +. 

| | e " 
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for the i improvement of its ports; and of fortreſſes 
conſtructed with the boldeſt and moſt maſterly de. 
ſign, preſenting on every ſide an armed front and 
impenetrable barrier to hoſtile nations by ſea and 
land. In general the country is wooded, not with 
hedgerows, but clumps and foreſts. The high 
flopes of the ſouth are charmingly verdant with the 
umbrageous foliage of cheſtnut groves, and vine. 
yards give beauty to the leſs elevated ſteeps. _ 
One of the moſt beautiful parts of France is the 
province of Limoſin, where hill, dale, wood, in- 


cloſures, ſtreams, lakes, and ſcattered farms, are 


mingled into a thouſand delicious landfcapes.”* 
Another is the country along the Loire below An. 
gers, and that which borders the Seine through a 
length of two hundred miles above its mouth. 
Among the diſagreeable tracts are many parts of 
Champagne, Poitou, and Sologne. The laſt has 
the epithet of triſte or melancholy. Bretagne, 


with much of Anjou and Maine, has the appear- 


ance of a deſart, ſombre, in the language of the 
country, with fields of broom and waſtes of heath, 
Waſtes called landes, barren by negle&, not by na- 
ture; are found in many other provinces, as in 
Guyenne and Gaſcogne to the ſouth of the Ga. 
ronne, where the waſtes of Bourdeaux occupy a 
ſpace of more than a million and four hundred 
thouſand of Engliſh acres. Perhaps the mol! 
pleaſing ſcenery to a philanthropiſt i is preſented un 
the province of Bearn, the Worth place of 8 10 


* Younge, v. ii. p. 24. 
1 Idem, v. ii. p. 336. ; 
| | illuſtrious 
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ilaſtrious Henry the fourth, where the lands have 
been divided into ſmall, but not too ſmall, proper 
ties, and every appearance of rural comfort, a 
ſpectacle very rare in France, prevailed in fiandſome 
neat houſes, well incloſed and well cultivated little 
farms, gardens, clipped hedges, and a hors ng 
ſupply * of the decencies of life..“ 1 
Before the revolution about half of France was 
reckoned to be inclofed and the reſt open; but 
what face the. country may hereafter aſſume from. 
political changes in conſequence of this great event 
is in the womb of time. Even already ſome alte- 
ration muſt have taken place in reſpe& of that 
mixture of magnificence and miſery, enervate 
luxury and abject poverty, which this country for- 
merly diſplayed to the eye. The great nobility in 
the true ſpirit of feudal tyranny appeared to delight 
in depopulation and in the abaſement of their fel- 
low creatures. Their ſplendid caſtles were ſur- 
rounded in gloomy majeſty with foreſts and waſtes | 
the abode of deer, boars, wolves, and other objects 
of the chaſe reſerved for their barbarous pleaſure, 
and ſeemed to frown with ſupercilious pride over 
the wretched hovels of the naked, overworked, and 
ſtarving peaſantry. Here were in general no gentle 
tranſitions by intermediate ſteps, as in Britain, on 
which the contemplation might reſt, between indi- 
gence and wealth, the ſqualor of the mud cabin 
and the ſplendor of the chateau, f the beggary of 
the rural parts and the opulence of the towns. The 
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former were commonly deſerted by. the gentry, 


who reſerved all their e for the: luxuries: of 


the latter... J 2 ; ; > + 2 


The towns of this — 7 country are numerous 


and many of them ſplendid; but in general the 


magnificence of their appearance 1s. more ſtriking 
in a diſtant view than i in immediate inſpection; for 


they are commonly compoſed, for che greater part, 


of narrow, crooked, and dark lanes. Though 
populous in themſelves, they are yet inferior to the 
towns of the Britiſh iſlands in this reſpect, and re- 


| latively to the total population of this wide region 


are to be accounted rather ſmall. They have alſo 


been obſerved to hive far leſs intercourſe one with 


another than Britiſh towns. They differ from theſe 
in the manner in which they are lighted for the ac- 


commodation of paſſengers ;- the lamps, with a few 
_ exceptions, being ar e on ſtrings drawn cel 
the ſtreets. 


In the middle of the province _ the Ille of 


| France, in a vaſt flat, on the beautiful river Seine 


about a hundred and twenty Engliſh miles from its 
mouth, ſtands the great and famous capital of all 
France, Paris, named in ancient times Lutetia or 


Lucetia, then the chief town of a Gallic tribe 
termed Pariſſi by the Romans. Lutetia occupied 
only an iſland in the Seine, now called la Cité, a 


part of the preſent vaſt city, which extends widely 


on both ſides of the river, in a circular form, 


about twelve miles in circuit including the ſuburbs, 
containing about twenty thouſand houſes, and, be- 


fore the revolution, five . and ſixty thou- 
| ſand 


FRANCE. 


ſand” inhabitants. It is encompaſſed with a "at, 2 
ramparts, and a circular 10 f. The laſt conſiſting 
of three parallel walks beautifully adorned with 
four ſtately rows of trees, is accounted one of the 
chief ornaments of Paris, and is called the Boul- 
vards, becauſe it runs moſt of its way along the 8 


ramparts. | 7 


Paris 1s aecbünted inferior in beauty as welt as 
in ſize to London ; inferior in ſtreets, but ſuperior | 


in edifices. The houſes are very high, having 


from four to ſeven or eight ſtories ; the ſtreets nar- 
row, ill paved, moſtly dirty, and not furnifhed 
with flagged walks or raiſed foot-pavements for the _ 
convenience of walkers. The public buildings 


are | moſtly grand and elegant. The principal 


bridge, called Pont-Neuf, croſſes the Seine, ſup- 1 
ported by twelve arches, eleven hundred feet in 


length and ſeventy-nine broad, finely ornamented, 
and forming a noble object. The cathedral church 
of Notre-Dame, four hundred and thirty feet long, 


a hundred and fifty-nine broad, and a hundred and 


twelve high excluſively of the tower, which com- 
mands completely a view of all Paris, is one of the 
richeſt and nobleſt pieces of Gothic architecture in 


the world, but is much inferior to Saint Paul's of 


London in exterior majeſty. Among other magni- 


ficent ſtructures of this great and celebrated capital 


are the admirable palaces of the Louvre, the Tuile- 


ries, and Orleans or Luxemburg. The two former 


communicate by a great gallery. The plan of the 
Louvre was vaſt, but not finiſhed, compoſing a 
ſquare, with a court in the middle, which is alſo a 


Vol. . | D TY ſquare 
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Parifian ſtructures is the royal library, compoſed 


a hundred and fifty thouſand printed volumes and 
above eighty thouſand manuſcripts. 0 8 
To the kings of France belonged ſeveral palaces 


and Fontainbleau. The firſt of theſe, thirteen 
miles from Paris and near ſix from Verſailles, is 
comparatively ſmall, ſeated in a great park or fo- 
reſt, where are noble water- works, raiſing the wa- 
ter ſixty feet, from which even the gardens of Ver- 


bleau, where is a town containing about three 
thouſand inhabitants, thirty-ſeven miles from Paris, 
is of nearly a triangular form, divided into five 
' courts, and ſaid to contain nine thouſand chambers, 
ſeated in the middle of a beautiful foreſt, which in 
a circular area comprizes near thirty thouſand acres, 
and affords, with woods, pieces of water, hills, and 
rocks intermixed, a delightful proſpect. cre 
Verſailles, The greateſt of all the royal palaces of France is 
that of Verſailles, diſtant fifteen miles from the 

capital, ſituate in a vaſt flat, and conſequently in- 
ferior to that of Fontainebleau in beauty of land- 

ſcape. Verſailles, formerly a ſmall village, grew 

by the royal reſidence into ſuch magnitude, that it 

was ſaid to contain at the revolution ſixty thouſand 


inhabitants. It is divided into two parts, the old 


and new town, by the great avenue of the palace, 
which 


ſquare extending four hundred and ſeventeen feet 
on every ſide. Among the moſt honorable of the 


of magnificent galleries, five hundred and ſeventy. 
feet long, two hundred and forty broad, containing | 


in the vicinage of Paris, as at Marly, Verſailles, 


ſailles are ſupplied. The vaſt palace of Fontaine- 


FRANCE. 


which conſiſts of three very broad and magnificent 


alleys. The palace, or chateau, the deſcription of 


which would fill volumes, has been accounted the 


molt magnificent in the world; its erection and 
embelliſhment, excluſively of — other royal 
buildings at Verſailles, having coſt above thirteen 
millions of Britiſh pounds. The gardens and 
parks pertaining to this more than ſuperb man- 
ſion have occuplen.' a pos: of near wy miles in 
circuit. 


is the commercial city of Rouen, ſituate in a deep 


hollow incloſed on three ſides by ſteep hills, on the 


eaſtern bank of the Seine and at about forty miles 


in a right line from its mouth, where that beauti- 


fully winding river is additionally adorned both 
above and below the city with wooded iſlands. A 
bridge ſupported by nineteen boats, which riſes 
and falls with the tide, and opens occaſionally for 
the paſſage of larger veſſels, connects the city with 
a ſuburb on the oppoſite fide. The number of in- 
habitants has been calculated at above ſeventy- two 
thouſand. The city-wall, incloſing a ſpace five 
miles in cirobit, is decayed and in many parts de- 
moliſned. The buildings are moſtly old and irre- 
gular; the ſtreets narrow, ill paved and dirty. 


The metropolitan church, four hundred and thirty- 
three feet long, eighty- eight broad in the nave, and 


two hundred and thirty-two high in the principal 
tower, is accounted one of the fineſt churches in 
France. In this tower is a bell ſaid to weigh thirty- 

94 fix 


The capital of the great province of Normandy Rouen. 
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Grace. 
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| fix thouſand pounds, the clapper Ws weighing 
thirteen hundred and fixty.* | 

At the northern point of the opening whick 
forms the mouth of the Seine, at the end of'a 
marſhy vale in Normandy, ſtands the town of 
Havre de Grace, buſtling with traffic, inhabited by 
about thirty thouſand people, ſtrongly fortified 
with a baſtion and other works, interſected by 


erecks and ditches full of water, in general not ill 


built, its ſtreets tolerably broad and ſtrait, but not 


well paved. Beſide two roads for ſhipping it enjoys 


a ſecure port, which enters with a narrow paſſage, 
but afterwards enlarges between the town on the 
weſt and the citadel on the eaſt, dividing finally 


into two oblong baſons, capable cf containing 


Caen. 


above three hundred ſhips, but admitting none of 


much greater burthen than ſix hundred tons. To 


improve the harbor a vaſt work was advancing at 


the royal expence at the time of the revolution, a 
wall ſeven hundred yards long, five broad, and al- 
moſt four above the ſurface of the ſea at high 
water, together with two other walls four hundred 
yards long, three broad, and the ſpace between 


them ſeven yards wide filled with earth, for the 
purpoſe of incloſing a great baſon from the ſea, 


and forming an artificial back- water to ſweep the 
harbor's mouth and clear it from all obſtructions. 
In the ſame great province is the city of Caen, 


®* Deſcription de la France, par Piganiol de La Force, tome 
Ix, p. 247—277. Wraxall, v. ii. p. 413. 
+ P. de La Force, tome ix. P. 592—622. Lounge, v. i. 


Pe. 161, 162. 


containing 


F R AN C E. | 
containing about fifty thouſand inhabitants, fancied 
to reſemble in form a horſe-ſhoe, built moſtly of 
cut ſtone, fortified with high walls flanked with 
towers, and commanded by a great ancient caſtle. 
It is ſituate in a valley between two large tracts of 
fine meadows at the confluence of the river Odon 
with the Orne, nine miles in a right line from the 
mouth of the latter, which brings veſſels of ſmall 
ſize up to the town. The ſteeple of Saint Peter's 
Church in Caen is remarkable, riſing in form of an 
octagonal pyramid to the height of two hundred 
and thirty-three feet above the pillars which ſup- 
port it, and having remained without any apparent 
decay fince the year 1300 when it was erected, 
though the walls, the ſtones of which are bound 
together with cramps of iron, are only four inches 
thick, and are pierced with forty-eight large holes 
in the ſhape of ſtars, through which the {ky is ſeen 
from the bottom to the top of the pyramid.“ | 
Cherbourg, ſituate alſo in Normandy, is too 
ſmall to merit notice, (for it contains only twenty Cher 
thouſand inhabitants) except on account of the im- 
menſe works begun in order to form an artificial 
harbor for ſhips of the line. A baſon was to be 
incloſed by ſinking in the ſea huge maſſes of timber 
and ſtone in the form of truncated cones, a hun- 
dred and forty feet in diameter at the baſe, ſixty at 
top, and ſixty high, and by joining theſe one to 
another with great banks of ſtones. The expence 
was ſo enormous that when eight cones were ſunk, 
. out of thirty-three which the plan required, the 
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Saint 
Malo. | 


Breſt. 


L'Orient. 
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work was diſcontinued ; but ſo far * it . ven 


executed, it is not without its uſe.* ä 
Saint Malo, a maritime town of Bretagne, con- 


taining near eighteen thouſand inhabitants, is re- 


markable for its ſituation, being built on a rock in 


the ſmall iſle of Saint Aaron, which is joined by an 
artificial iſthmus, called the Sillon, to the main 


land. The violence of the waves is broken by 


many neighbouring iſlets. The town is ſtrongly 
fortified, and well ſituate for commerce, but ill 


ſupplied with water; the inhabitants moſtly depend- 
ing in this reſpect on rain preſerved in ciſterns. 


Breſt is alſo a maritime town of Bretagne noted 


for its harbor, which is one of the chief ſtations 
of the French naval armaments, of a narrow and 


difficult entrance, called the Goulet or Gullet, but 


ſo wide within land as to be capable of containing 
five hundred frigates and ſhips of the line. The 


port is well fortified particularly with a ſtrong 
caſtle on a ſteep rock, The town, ſtanding at the 
foot and on the aſcent of a hill, with narrow ſtreets 


and crouded houles, has grown ſince the year 1630, 


when it began to attract miniſterial attention, into 


ſuch a ſize as to contain thirty thouſand ſouls, in- 
cluding the better built ſuburb of Recouvrance, 
which is ſeparated from it by a part of the harbor. 


In the ſame province is the town of L*Orient, 
regularly built, and containing near ſeventeen thou- 


ſand inhabitants, remarkable only for its port, 


which gives accommodation to ſhips of the line, 


*  Younge, vol. i. p. 16171. | 
P. De La Force, tome viii. p. 414—417. 


and 


FRANCE 


and his been the chief ſtation for veſſels employed 
in the Eaſt Indiam trade. One of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing edifices is a beautiful round tower of white 
ſtone, a hundred feet high, with a railed gallery at 
top, erected for the purpoſe of obſerving the ap- 


proach of ſhipping and of making ſignals. 


The greateſt city of Bretagne, though Rennes i is Nantes. 


reckoned its capital, is Nantes, delightfully fituate 


on a hill of eaſy ſlope, at the influx of the beauti- 
fully meandering. Ardre' into the Loire, on the 
northern bank of the latter, where this great river 


is divided into many channels by charming little 
iſlands, decorated with villas, or covered with ele- 
gant buildings and ſtreets. Nantes enjoys a conſi- 
derable traffic, but the river bears only veſſels of 
| ſmall ſize to the town, and ſhips of burthen diſ- 


charge their cargoes at Painbeuf twenty four miles 
lower near the mouth of the river. Fifty-ſeven 


thouſand ſouls are ſaid to inhabit this thriving town 
including the ſuburbs, which are greater than the 
city itſelf, whoſe walls have been ſome years demo- 
liſhed. The buildings are ſuperb. The great quay 


is a mile in length, and a curious bridge a mile and 


a half long croſſes all the channels of the Lore 
from north to ſouth,* 


In a fine level tract of country, cultivated RE Orleans, 


planted with vines, on the northern bank of the 
Loire, a hundred and fifty miles above Nantes, on 
a gentle declivity ſloping to the ſouth, ſtands the 
city of Orleans, inhabited by above forty thouſand 
perſons, with a city wall of a ſemicircular form, 


* Wraxall, vol. ii. p. 233—237. | 
| a principal 
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Tours. 


i» Rochelle. 
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* 


2 principal fret, well built and beautiful, extend- 


ing the whole length of the town, a fine cathedral 


which commands a view of the Loire through an 


extent of thirty miles, and a ſtately bridge of nine 


elliptic arches, forty-five feet broad, and near a 


quarter of an Engliſn mile in length, over the ſame 
river, by which Orleans has the AT of A 
conſiderable traffic,* 

In a beautifyl well watered. plain ſurrounded. 
with fine wooded hills, near a hundred miles 
aboye Nantes, on the ſouthern bank of the Loire 
between that river and its auxiliar ſtream the Cher, 
s the city of Tours, with a population of twenty 


five thouſand, a great cathedral, one of whoſe 
towers riſes more than a hundred and five feet 


above the church, a moſt agreeable public walk 
ſhaded with elms, and a. ſplendid ſtreet built of 
white cut ſtone, running in a ſtrait line quite 


through the city to a magnificent bridge of fifteen 


arches each of ſeventy feet ſpan. f 

The maritime town of Rochelle in the province. 
of Aunis, of a ſomewhat unwholſome air on ac- 
count of ſalt marſhes in its vicinity, ſtrongly forti- 
fied, and inhabited by about eighteen thouſand 
people, is noted for its port, which is excellently 
adapted for commerce, though it admits not veſſels 
of great burthen. It conſiſts of three parts, the 
baſon or inmoſt part, the avant port a league in 
extent, and the road, where larger ſhips ride at 


anchor, ſheltered from ſouth-weſt winds by ſome 


H. M. Will e, let. 29. 
+ Younge, vol. i. p. 104. 


_- iſlands, 


| r R A N & . 
ilands. In order to form a complete blockade in 


the year 1628, when Rochelle was beſieged by the 
royal army and defended by the Hugonots, an im- 


menſe dyke or bank of ſtone was formed in the 
ſea acroſs the harbor, which ſtill remains an aſto- 


niſhing monument of the genius of cardinal Rich- 
lieu, above a hundred and fifty feet broad at top, 
but widening continually downward, and nearly 
an Engliſh mile in length, except an opening two 
hundred feet wide for the paſſage of ſhipping.*- 


On the ſouthern bank of the Garonne, ſixty Bour- 
miles from its mouth, and where that fine ſtream is deaux- 


conſiderably broader than the Thames at London, 
ſtands the great, commercial, opulent, populous, 
and magnificent city of Bourdeaux, accounted the 


capital of Guienne and Gaſcogne, regularly built 


nearly in form of a creſcent of white hewn ſtone, 


and forming a very beautiful object to approaching 


travellers, but from the flatneſs of the country 


ſeeming to want ſomething to bring forward the 
picture and complete the view. The quays, near 
to which the Garonne bears the trading veſſels the 
means of this town's wealth, extend four miles 
along the river with regular buildings. Bourdeaux 
contains about ninety thouſand inhabitants. Its 


public edifices are grand, one of which is an inſu- 
lated theatre, three hundred and ſix feet long, and 
a hundred and ſixty-five broad. 


A hundred and forty miles above Bourdeaux, on Toulouſe. 


the oppoſite bank of the ſame river, near its junc- 


” Wraxall, v. ii. p. 244249. 
+ Lounge, v. i. p. 95. Wraxall, v. ii. p. 261—264- 
tion 
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tageous for commerce, but little availing itſelf of 
that advantage, ſtands the ancient, large, but not 
proportionally populous, and rather ugly city of 
Toulouſe, the capital of Languedoc, with a popu- 
lation of near ſixty thouſand, narrow crooked 
ſtreets, buildings of a melancholy aſpect of brick 
and wood, a great bridge nine hundred feet in 


length over the Garonne, a long and elegant new 
_ quay, an unfiniſhed - cathedral the bell of which is 

ſaid to weigh fifty thouſand pounds, and a church 
of the Cordelliers whoſe vaults preſerve dead bodies 


from putrefaction in the manner of mummies.* 


Montpellier, containing near forty thouſand 
ſouls, accounted the ſecond city of Languedoc, 


and eſtimated more highly in former times than at 
preſent for the falubrity of its air, is in itſelf a 
town of no great beauty, its ſtreet being narrow, 


ill built, and crooked; but enjoys a delightful 


ſituation, covering a hill of gentle acclivity, which 
ſwells proudly to the view, and commands from its 
magnificently decorated ſummit a moſt enchanting 


| proſpect of a charming contiguous country, of the 
blue expanſe of the Mediterranean ſea, of the ſtu- 
pendous Alps with their ſnowy ſummits, and of 


the bold and brokep line of the lofty Pyrenees. 


This admirable view is had from a ſquare, or public 
walk, called the Perou, one of the moſt beautiful | 


in the world, to which water is conveyed for the 
ſupply of the city by a noble aquedu& of three 
tiers of arches from a diſtant hill. In the plain is 


* Wraxall, v. ii. p. 302. Younge, v. i. p. 42. 43. 
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an object of leſs agreeable reflection, a ſquare cita- 
del which with its cannon eee the town and 
neighbouring country. 
Marſeilles, the famous ancient Maſſilia, che chief Mar- 
town of Provence, is ſituate in a mountainous ſeilles. 
rocky country of a dry and barren aſpect, but well 
improved, and decorated with numerous villas. It 
is fortified with a citadel and other works, and 
forms an irregular oblong figure, divided into two 
towns, the old and the new, by a fine ſtreet named 
le Cours, planted with trees and furniſhing a noble 
public walk: The old town, on a hill above the 
harbor, is extremely ill built and one of the dirtieſt 
in Europe; the new is conſtructed with all the re- 
gularity and convenience of modern times. Mar- 
ſeilles, inhabited by about a hundred thouſand per- 
ſons, owes its greatneſs to a ſituation moſt inviting 
for commerce on a bay of the Mediterranean where 
is a road ſheltered with iſlands, and within it a 
port of nearly an oval form, about twelve hundred 
yards long and three hundred and fifty broad, com- 
pletely ſecured from all winds by ſurrounding hills, 
but of a narrow entrance, and incapable of admit- 
ting ſhips of great burthen. - 
In Provence is alſo Toulon, with one of the no- Toulon, 
bleſt harbors in the world, the ſtation of French 
armed fleets, conſiſting of two roads and two 
baſons, all bearing the heavieſt ſhips of war. The 
baſons, completely landlocked and ſheltered, conſiſt 
of a greater and a ſmaller, the entrance of which 
is ſo narrow as to admit only one ſhip at a time. 


* Younge, v. i. p. 69, Wraxall, v. Ul p. 320, 321. 
- | The 
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The town and harbor are ſo fortified as to be ac- 


counted impregnable toward the ſea. Toulon, 


containing thirty thouſand perſons before the revo- 
lution, conſiſts of two parts, the old and the new; 


the former ugly, the latter handſome. It is ſeated 


among rocks and hills, whence many ſtreams de- 
ſcending, and entering the town on all ſides, are 
diſtributed by a multitude of fountains, which tend 


to refreſh the air of ſummer in this hot climate.“ 


Lyons, anciently named Lugdunum, and lately 


denominated Ville-affranchie, ſeated beautifully for 


proſpect, and advantageouſly for interior com- 


merce, among hills at the, confluence of the river 


Saone with the great and rapid Rhone, with a great 
bridge oſ twenty arches over the latter, and three 
of inferior magnitude over the former, is account- 


ed the ſecond city of France next after Paris, hav- 


ing been, before the revolution, great, opulent, 
and ſplendid, containing a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants; but the terrible devaſtations of 


war, which it has ſince undergone, have made a 


melancholy change in its condition. | 
Nancy, capital of Lorraine, fituate at the foot 
of a hill in a plain on the weſtern ſide of the river 


Meurthe an auxiliar ſtream of the Moſelle, is re- 


markably for its beauty, being accounted, not 


quite without reaſon, the handſomeſt town in 
France. It contains about thirty-five thouſand in- 
habitants. The houſes are provided with eave- 
troughs and pipes of tin to carry away the rain 


Du Patty's Travels, p. 8. Younge, v. i. p. 384. 
| water, 


tho 
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water, and the lamps for nocturnal illamination 
are fixed in the ſame manner as in Britiſh towns.“ 
Straſbourg, the eapital of the fertile province of $traſ- 


Alface, is rather a German than a French town, 
but has been ſubje& to the French government 


ſince Lewis the fourteenth ſeized it like a robber in 
the year 168 1. Straſbourg, with narrow ſtreets 


and crouded buildings, containing about fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, is ſo firmly ſecured by a pentago- 
nal citadel and other works of defence, as to be 


— 


accounted one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the world. 


The diſtance of its firuation from the Rhine, over 


which it has a fine wooden bridge thirteen hundred 
yards long, is leſs than a. mile, on the confluent 


rivers Ill and Bruſch which are croſſed by eight 
bridges. This large and ſtrong city is noted for its 


cathedral, reckoned a maſterpiece of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the ſteeple of which, the higheſt in Europe, 
finiſhed in the ſpace of a hundred and ſixty-two 


years, riſing in a pyramidal form to the height of 


five hundred and ſeventy-four feet, with pierced 
work ſo flight in appearance as to create aſtoniſh- 
ment how it has ſubſiſted without injury ſince. the 
* 1449 when it was completed. * 


Rheims, in the province of Champagne, ſeated Rheims. 
in an extenſive plain on the river Veſle, with a 


great and beautiful cathedral where the French 
monarchs were conſecrated, contains above thirty 


thouſand inhabitants, and differs mom the genera- 


225 Ts v. i. p. 236, 288. "70 
+ P. De La Force, t. xiii. p. 80—91. 
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üty of French towns in its plan; its ſtreets being pro 


almoſt all broad, ſtrait, and well built.“ the 

Line. Liſle, the capital of the French Netherlands, Fra 
PO containing above fixty thouſand inhabitants, and to 
ſeated in a rich marſhy flat, is remarkable for the Ga 
amazing] ſtrength of its fortifications, particularly dou 

a pentagonal citadel which is accounted the 8 lan 

eſt in Europe. this 

Amen. Amiens, the capital pe Picardy, 1 on the tior 
river Somme, by which it has a navigable commu-— I 
nication with the ſea, boaſts a population of be- neſs 

tween forty and fifty thouſand, a great. cathedral that 

one of the moſt ſtrikingly beautiful in France, and this 

a curious, but not eaſily deſcribable machine for Roi 

| ſupplying the city with water. Salt 

Calais, In the ſame province is Calais, containing be- of. 

tween ten and twenty thouſand people, ſupplied ally 

with water only from rain preſerved in ciſterns, and 

ſeated on the Dover ſtrait with a harbor of dange- und 

rous entrance admitting only ſmall ſhips, extremely plar 

well fortified not cnly by works-of art, but alſo by into 

its natural poſition, for it ſtands in a marſh which Pro 

may be occaſionally inundated againſt an enemy; Alle 

but chiefly noted for its proximity to Britain to phir 

which it is the neareſt French port, and from its IM repr 

intercourſe with the Britiſh port of Dover. | duet 
T0 proceed farther with a deſcription of French vinc 

towns is unneceſſary. Of them all the moſt an- Prov 

cient, ſo far as authentic hiſtory authorizes us to F 

pronounce, is Marſeilles, named formerly Maſſilia, I year 

7 founded by a Grecian colony from Phocea in * the. 

| neig 


os Younge, v. i. p. 278, 
probably 


F R A N 0 E. 
probably between five and ſix hundred. years bels 


the Chriſtian era. What was then the condition of 
France is unknown. Its earlieſt inhabitants appear 
to have been the Gaels, named by the Romans 
Galli, or as we ſay Gauls, a Celtic people, who 
doubtleſs colonized the Britiſh iſlands, and whoſe 
language, called Gaelic or Galic, is preſerved to 
this day, not without great alteration and corrup- 


tion, in Ireland and the Scottiſh Highlands. 


When fame ſounded abroad the growing great - The 
neſs of Rome, Maſſilia courted the. alliance of Romans. 


that formidable commonwealth. A conſequence of 


this was the firſt conqueſt made in France by 


Roman arms. Haraſſed by the Salyes, Salyi, or 
Saluvii, a people dwelling about the modern town 


of Arles, Maſſilia ſolicited the aid of her powerful 
ally, and the Salyes were conquered, a hundred 
and twenty-two years before Chriſt, by an army 


under Sextius Calvinus, who in the following year 


* 


planted a Roman colony, the firſt ever brought 


into France, at Aquæ Sextiæ, now called Aix in 
Provence. Three years after this conqueſt, the 
Allobroges, inhabiting the preſent Savoy and Dau- 
phiné, were obliged to ſubmit to theſe ambitious 
republicans, and the conquered countries were re- 
duced into the form of a Roman province, or pro- 


vincia, whence is derived the modern appellation of 


Provence. 


The celebrated Julius Cæſar, . fifty-ſeven 
years before the birth of Chriſt been appointed to 


tne command of this province, made war on the 
neighbouring people, and overthrowing by ſupe- 8 


riority 
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rlority. of ä armour, and diſcipline, theſe 
brave and warlike, but diſunited tribes, in eight 
years of obſtinate and bloody conflicts, made a 
complete conqueſt of all the extenſive region deno- 
minated Gallia Tranſalpina, or Tranſalpine Gaul. 
Under this appellation was comprehended all that 
vaſt extent of territory which ſtretches from "the 
Alps and the Rhine to the ocean, containing not 
only all modern France, but together with Savoy 
and Switzerland thoſe parts of Germany and the 
Netherlands which lie on the weſtern fide of the 
Rhine. ee 

From the pen of this illuſtrious comander and 
ſtateſman+ we have the firſt authentic information 
concerning the ſtate of Gaul. He found it inha- 
bited by three diſtin& races of men different in 
origin, language, cuſtoms, and laws, the Celts, the 
Belgians, and the Aquitanians, each compoſed of 
ſeveral nations or tribes. The Celts or Gaels, to 
whom alone the term Galli or Gauls properly be- 
longed, though it was often by implication under- 
ſtood alſo of the reſt, and who appeared to be the 
aboriginal people of Gaul, inhabited that large 
tract of territory which is bounded on one ſide by 
the river Garonne, on the other by the Seine and 
Marne. From the Seine and Marne to the Rhine 
dwelled the Belgians, a people of Gothic or Ger- 
man anceſtry, who, coming from the eaſt of the 


* That Ceſar in the courſe of this war encountered in his 
various battles three millions of men, killed above one million, 
and made a million priſoners, appears to be an exaggeration. 


See Cæſar's Commentarics, | 


Rhine, 
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Rhine, had expelled the Celts and taken lin: 


of their territories. . The Aquitanians, who appear 
to have come into Gaul immediately from Spain, 
but primarily from Africa, occupied ths CE 
heritage the Pyrenees and the Garonne. 


Leſs influenced by national diſtinctions, but not 


quite regardleſs of that conſideration, the emperor 


Auguſtus divided Gaul into ſix provinces, one of 


which was Aquitania, which he bounded by the 


Pyrenees and the Loire: another confined between 


the Loire and Seine, was Gallia Celtica, afterwards 


termed Lugdunenſis from the city of Lugdunum 


or Lyons; and in the decline of the empire its 


maritime parts aſſumed the title of Armorica. 
During four centuries and a half the yoke of Rome 
oppreſſed and civilized the nations of Gaul, who 
in courſe of time became ſo Romanized that the 


E — 


greater part of them forgot their vernacular dialects 


and adopted the Latin in their place. At ſeveral 
times diſturbed and partially ravaged by the dif. 


orders of a licentious army, the inſurrections of a 


cruelly treated peaſantry, and the incurſions of 
barbarians from beyond the Rhine, the Gallic pro- 
vinces, notwithſtanding, formed a rich and flou- 


riſhing region, one of the moſt valuable under the 
Roman dominion, paying probably to the head of 


that vaſt empire to the amount of between four and 
five millions of our money in annual tribute; no 
triling ſum when we conſider the high value of 


the precious metals in thoſe ages. Gaul,” ſays 


the prince of modern hiſtorians, © could boaſt of 


her twelve hundred cities; and though, in the 
Vorl. IV. Son i ol northern 
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northern parts, many of them, without excepting 
Paris itſelf, were little more than the rude and im- 
perfect townſhips of a riſing people, the ſouthern 
provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of 
Italy. Many were the cities of Gaul, Marſeilles, 
Arles, Niſmes, Narbonne, Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, 
Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langres, and Treves, 
whoſe ancient condition might ſuſtain an equal, 
and perhaps ee wane rhe hanger TI 
preſent ſtate. -; 
Antiqui- - In a country where flouriſhed Notes arts "aa 
Lies. magnificence, monuments are to be expected, and 
| monuments in France are numerous. The principal 
are found about Niſmes in Languedoc, and to no- 
tice theſe, which almoſt rival thoſe of Italy, muſt 
ſuffice in this treatiſe. Niſmes, in a charming 
plain, is ſuppoſed to contain fifty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, yet much to have declined from-its ancient 
greatneſs when it bore the name of Nemauſus. 
Here, beſide other memorials. of Roman art, are 
an amphitheatre, two temples, and a tower of un- 
known deſtination. This, named by the modern 
French la Tour Magne, riſes in form of a truncated 
pyramid, with ſeven, ſome ſay eight ſides, all built 
of hewn ſtone, to the height at preſent of eighty- 
two feet, formerly a hundred and . ee a 
baſe ninety-one feet in diameter, | 

The amphitheatre, capable in its pen ſtate of 
accommodating twenty thouſand ſpectators, built 
of huge blocks of hewn ſtone without the appear- 
ance of cement, extends with an elliptic baſe four 
hundred and thirty-eight feet long, three hundred 


— Gibbon, b. bs C. 2. 
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ol forty- three broad, beautified with columns, 
arcades, and other ornaments of architecture and 
ſculpture. This noble pile, named les Arenes by 


the French, is accounted one of the grandeſt and 
beſt preſeryed relics of Roman antiquity. * The 


prodigious circumference, the ſolidity and durabi- 


lity of its conſtruction, the awful majeſty, of ſo 
vaſt a pile, half perfect half in ruin, impreſs with 


a tumult of ſentiment hard to be transfuſed by; any 
deſcription.” * 

One of the temples, vulgarly named the temple 
of Diana, and of the fountain, ſixty feet long, 
fifty wide, forty high, with ten pillars ſupporting 
a cornice above, has doubtleſs been a ſtructure of 


great magnificence; but it is far ſurpaſſed by the 
other, which in modern French is denominated Ia 


_ maiſon-quarre, or the ſquare houſe, from its oblong 
rectangular form, eighty-one feet long, half as 
much broad, ſixty-ſeven high, with thirty columns, 


a cornice, and a frize, which are maſterpieces of 


architecture. It appears to be the moſt perfect 
piece of architecture in the world; the order is the 
Corinthian, and all the laboured beauties of that ſtyle 
' ſeem to be exhauſted in its conſtruQtion.”+ © With- 


out any magnitude to render it impoſing, without 


any extraordinary magnificence to ſurprize, it rivets” 
attention. A magic harmony in the proportions 
charms the eye. One can fix on no part of pre- 
eminent beauty : it is one perfect whole of ſymme- 
try and grace.“ ! 

* Wrazxall, * ii. p. 325. 


+ Idem, p. 326. 
+ Lounge, vol. i. p. 71. 
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Franks. 


T R A N o- E. 
The Pont du Gard, about eight miles Frakes Nil. 


mes, is a ſtupendous monument of Roman ma- 


ſonry. It is a part of a vaſt aqueduct twenty-five 


miles in length, conſtructed for the conveyance of 


water to the amphitheatre and city. The Pont du 
Gard, which croſſes the river Gardon, and forms a 


| junction between two ſteep hills, conſiſts of three 
vyaſt bridges or rows of arches, one on another, 
built without cement, of cut ſtone of extraordi- 
nary hardneſs, to the height of a hundred and 
ſeventy feet, and the length of nine Danmark _ 
twenty in the higheſt part where it is longeſt. 

The ſeparation of Gaul from the empire of | 
Rome we may date from the year 407 of the Chriſ- 


tian era, when the armies of Goths or Germans, 
under the names of Suevi, Vandals, Alani, Bur- 
gundians, and other appellations, croſſed the Rhine 
into the Gallic territories without ever afterwards 
retreating from the invaded country, and ſpread, 


with little oppoſition, from that river to the Pyrenees 
and the Bay of Biſcay, the terror and deſolation of 


their arms. Such was the rapid ſweep of devaſta- 
tion in the firſt irruption of theſe barbarous hoſts, 


that in the vicinity of the Rhine the ſmiling © ſcene 
of peace and plenty was ſuddenly changed into a 


deſert, and the proſpe& of the ſmoaking ruins 


could alone diſtinguiſh the ſolitude of nature from 


the deſolation of man.“ Of the tribes of barba- 


rians who ravaged and ſettled in Gaul the Franks 


were the ultimately predominant nation. As the 
poſterity of theſe formed a monarchy which after- 


* Gibbon, vol. v. c. 30. 
- wards 
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wards” became the greateſt and moſt ſplendid in 


Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhauſted in the diſcovery of their unlet- 
tered anceſtors. To the tales of credulity have 


ſucceeded the ſyſtems of fancy, At length the moſt 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigrations of 
ideal conquerors, have acquieſced in a ſentiment 


whoſe ſimplicity perſuades us of its truth. They 


ſuppoſe that about the year two hundred and forty - 


of the Chriſtian era, a new confederacy was formed, 
under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants 


of the lower Rhine and the Weſer. The love of 


liberty was the ruling paſſion of theſe Germans; 
the enjoyment of it their beſt treaſure; the word 
which expreſſed that enjoyment the moſt pleaſing 
to their ear. They deſerved, they aſſumed, they 
maintained, the honorable epithet of Franks or 
freemen, which concealed, though it did not extin- 


guiſh, the peculiar names of the ſeveral ſtates of- 


the confederacy. Tacit conſent and mutual advan- 
tage dictated the firſt laws of the union : it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience,” * 
The hiſtory of the Franks in its early periods is 
altogether obſcure, unconnected, and can only be 
partially gleaned fron. imperfe& hints of ancient 
kiſtorians at diſtant intervals. We find that about 
the year 260, in the joint reign of Valerian and 
Gallienus, the name of the Franks was made 
known by the terror of their arms not only in 


Gaul, but even in Spain and Morocco, where they 
committed waſteful depredations, croſſing the Py- 


f * Chee, vol. i. Co 10. 
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renees ind the ſtrait of Gibraltar in 1800 of 1 | 
ventures and of ſpoil ; that in 277, defeated 
the emperor Probus, they were driven from Gaul 
and obliged to take refuge in the marſhy countries 
whence they had come; and that in 358 they had, 
with other German tribes, ravaged great part of 
Gaul, and were partly expelled, partly ſubdued, 
by the forces of Julian, ſurnamed the apoſtate. 


ol” "ts > i pi SI 


Thoſe who on this occaſion became ſubjects or : 
allies of Rome ſettled partly in a tract of country 
then called Toxandria, which, extending from the f 
vicinity of Tongres to the conflux of the Vahal and 
Rhine, comprehended moſt of Liege and Brabant, 
and which may deſerve to be conſidered as the ori- ! 
ginal ſeat of the Gallic monarchy of the Franks.“ 
From the treaty of Julian the Frankiſh tribes ap- n 
pear to have continued auxiliaries of Rome. At bn 
| leaſt ſuch they were at the great invaſion already * 
mentioned in the year 407, or rather at the end of d 
the year 406, when, in their unſucceſsful attempt C 
to guard the Gallic barrier agaiaſt that fatal irrup- wy 
tion, they ſuſtained a dreadful ſlaughter from the 
united forces of the Vandals and Alani. Thence, Fn, 
when the Roman empire could afford no protec- & 
tion, the league was probably diflolved, and we 48 
find that about the year 440, Clodion, the firſt of = 
their long-haired kings mentioned in authentic hiſ . 
tory, extended his dominion from the Rhine to 1 
. . E 
the Somme. Diſpargum, a village or fortreſs, ſup- fut 
poſed to have been ſituate between Louvain and Ma 
Bruſſels, was the ſeat of this monarch. The tion 


T em vol. iii. _ 19. p. 207. Dub. 1781. 
Fan 
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Franks," while their << monarchy was fill confined 
to the neighbourhood of the lower Rhine, had 


wiſely eſtabliſhed the right of hereditary ſucceſſion 


in the noble family of the Merovingians.* Theſe 
princes were elevated on a buckler the ſymbol of 
military command; and the royal faſhion of long 


hair was the enſign of their birth and dignity. 
Their flaxen locks, which they combed and dreſſed 


with ſingular care, hung down in flowing ringlets 
on the back and ſhoulders, while the reſt of the 
nation were obliged, either by law or cuſtom, to 


ſhave the hinder part of the head, to comb their 


hair over their forehead, and to content themſelves | 


with the ornament of two ſmall whiſkers.” + 


Far the moſt renowned of all the Merovingian Clovis. i 


race for ſucceſsful ambition and military enterprize 


was Clovis, Ludovicus, or Lewis, for theſe names 
and more ſeem applicable to him, the ſon of Chil- 


deric, and the fourth in ſucceflion incluſively from 
Clodion, but probably not in the direct line of pri- 
mogeniture. Clovis, the founder of the mighty 


French monarchy, ſucceeded in the year 481 at the 
age of fifteen to the command of that tribe of 


Franks who were denominated Salians. At the 
age of nineteen, this chieftain, whoſe dominion ex- 


tended only over a mary tract called the iſland of 


” This 4 has been ſuppoſed to have been derived from 


Meroveus, grandfather of Clovis; but this opinion has been re- 


futed, and an ingenious critic has deduced it from the great 


Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni, a ; powerful German Na» 


tion, 


J Gibbon, vol. vi. c. 35. P. 87, 88. 
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the 8 together with the ancient dioceſes of | 
Tournay and Arras, and whoſe warriors could not 
exceed five thouſand in number, commenced, Per» 
haps conceived, the conqueſt of Gaul. But, with- 
out wealth or extenſive territories, great were the 
reſources of his native genius. The valor of 
Clovis was directed by cool and conſummate pru- 
dence. In all his tranſactions with mankind he 
calculated the weight of intereſt, of paſſion, and 
of opinion; and his meaſures were ſometimes 
adapted to the ſanguinary manners of the Germans, 
and ſometimes moderated by the milder genius of 
Rome and Chriſtianity.”* The ſuperiority of his 
merit attracted to his ſtandard the boldeſt warriors 
from the ſeveral tribes of Franks, who had ſeated 
themſelves along the Belgic rivers, and who were 
governed by ſeveral chiefs of the Merovingian 
race, but who were free to follow the N of a 
popular and enterpriſing leader. | 
Though Gaul had been diſmembered 1 the 
Roman empire, and that empire itſelf now no 
longer ſubſiſted, yet the Gallic people retained the 
name of Romans, and under that name maintained 
an independence in ſome parts of the country 
againſt the barbarians. Such in particular was the 
ſtate of the maritime country between the Seine 
and the Loire, denominated Armorica, and divided 
into ſeveral communities. Syagrius, a patrician or 
noble Roman, ſupported a court at Soiſſons as an 
independent prince, and held under his juriſdiction 
the neighbouring territories. He was in 486 affail- 


* Gibbon, vol. vi. chap. 38. 
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| ed by Clovis; defeated and deprived of dominide 
and life. The Alemans, who had ſeized Lorraine 
and Alſace, were in 496 overthrown in a deſperate 


conflict, and theſe countries became the prize of 


the Frankiſh leader. In the following year he ac- 
compiſhed the acceſſion of the Armorican ſtates, 


partly ly political dexterity, partly by force. The 


kingdom of the Viſigoths, in the ſouth. of Gaul, 
had the cry of Toulouſe for its capital, and 


ſtretched from the Pyrenees to the Loire. Thither 


in 507 the force of the Franks was led by Clovis ; 
the Viſigoths were diſcomfited and their monarch 
Alaric fell in the fatal field near Poitiers ; the 


treaſures of Toulouſe, the accumulated ſpoils of 


nations plundered by the Goths, were tranſported 
to Paris, already regarded as the Frankiſh capital; 


and all this kingdom of ſouthern Gaul was united 


to the Frankiſh mcnarchy, excepting a maritime 


tract called Septimania, between the Rhone and the 


Pyrenees, which was faved by an army of Oftro- 


goths from Italy, who defeated the Franks at Arles 


with dreadful ſlaughter. 
The policy of thi; great founder of the French 


monarchy was to the end of his life deep and fero- 
cious. The two lateſt actions of his reign marked 


the legiſlator and the tyrant. One was the reviſion 
and publication of the Salic laws, or thoſe laws 
which had been in uſe among the Salian Franks, his 
original ſubjects: the other was the deliberate mur- 
der of all the other princes of the Merovingian 
race, to ſecure the ſceptre to his own offspring. He 


e in the year 511, in "the * year of 


his 
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his age. By the ſeizure of Septimania by the ſons | & 
of Clovis, and the ſubjugation of the Burgundian 0 
kingdom, which extended from Langres i in Cham- k 


pagne to Avignon and Geneva, in 532 the dom tl 
nion of the Franks was completed over Gaul, 1 
which has taken the name of France from Wels its i 
new maſters. 1 
ne The dominions of Clovis, aquired by ſubtle 


 Merovin- and ſanguinary arts, became at his desch the divid- 


gan. ed property of his four ſons; and thence to the t 
end of the Merovingian dynaſty French hiſtory is i 

a chaos of barbarous names, more barbarous aQs, to 

and conſuſed hoſtilities among the diſunited princes, * 

the deſcendants of Clovis. Twice in this diſtract- fe 

ed period the diſmembered empire was reunited 5 

under one ſovereign, firſt in the year 558 in the F. 

perſon of Clotaire the firſt, and ſecondly. in 613 Fe 

in that of Clotaire the ſecond, the grandſon of the N 

former. In length of time the poſterity of the - 

conquering Clovis became ſo degenerate as to merit * 

and obtain in hiſtory the title of lazy kings. They 25 

rendered themſelves mere ciphers of ſtate, im- 

merſed in ſenſuality, inacceſſibly immured in the b 

receſſes of the palace, and inviſible to their ſubjects 2 

| except once in the year on the firſt of March - 
| while the adminiſtration and authority of the realm f 
þ devolved on the mayor of the palace, or ſteward 90 
Wh of the houſehold. This office became hereditary of 
| and was finally held in ſucceſſion with all the regal f. 
| power, by Pepin d'Heriſtel, Charles Martel his ſon, d: 
and Pepin, ſurnamed the ſhort, his grandſon. The 4; 
laſt of theſe, induced by the exhortation of his * 


ſubſecn 


ſubjeets and the ſanktion of the Pope, depoſing 
Childeric the third, the laſt of the long-haired ' 
kings, put an end to the Merovingian dynaſty in | 
the year 751, and mounting the throne by an al- 
moſt blameleſs, at leaſt expedient uſurpation, added 
the title to the power of king, and gave beginning 
to a new dynaſty called the Carlovingian. 5 
I 0 Pepin, the firſt monarch of the ſecond dy- The 
naſty or Carlovingian line, ſucceeded his ſon Charle- Carlovin- 
magne or Charles the great, the moſt glorious S148. 
prince that eyer ſwayed the ſceptre of France, illi- 
terate himſelf, yet a noble encourager of literature, 
and, which is indeed in the eye of reaſon far in- 
ferior, a conqueror who extended the Frankiſh 
empire from the Ebro in Spain to the Elbe, per- 
haps to the Viſtula, and from the Eyder on the 
confines of Denmark to the Italian region of 
Naples. In the year 814 the ſcene of his exploits 
was cloſed by the hand of death, His immenſe 
empire, which had been divided among his ſons, 
was re- united under the only ſurvivor, Lewis the 
gentle; but as in the Merovingian, ſo alſo in the 
Carlovingian dynaſty degeneracy, diviſion, diſcord, 
and weakneſs prevailed. By a treaty of partition 
made by the three ſons of Lewis in 843, France was 
finally ſeparated from the reſt of the immenſe 
dominions of Charlemagne, and became the ſhare 
of Lewis, ſurnamed the bald, The reader of the 
French hiſtory is apt to turn with diſguſt from the 
dark and perplexed annals of the ſucceeding reigns, 
diſtracted by the inroads of Norman pirates, do- 
meſtic diſſenſions, and feudal anarchy. The 1 
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of a noxious ariſtocracy, the holders of great fiefs, 
grew into a power totally incompatible with public 
tranquillity; the royal demeſnes and authority 
were almoſt annihilated, and the conſtitution was 
rent between the extremes of deſpotiſm and anar- 
chy, deſpotiſm in the fiefs and anarchy in the ſtate. 

o remedy theſe intolerable diſorders the nobles 
and clergy, at the deceaſe of Lewis the fifth, the 
laſt king of the Carlovingian dynaſty, elected 
Hugh Capet, the poſſeſſor of the moſt powerful 
fief, who, aſcending the throne in the year 987, 
gave commencement to the third race of monarchs, 
that of the Capets, who have retained poſſeſſion of 
the crown eight hundred years, to the great revQ- 
| lution which commenced in 1787. 


In the Merovingian dynaſty the monarchy had 


been hereditary ; in the Carlovingian it was under- 
ſtood to be elective; but the choice was confined 
to the family of Charlemagne, and the ſucceſſion 
proceeded nearly as if it were hereditary. In the 
dynaſty of the Capets hereditary right was fully 
_ eſtabliſhed in the line of primogeniture, but fe- 
males by tacit cuſtom, not by old Salique or Salian 
laws, were excluded from the throne. The nobi- 


lity retained for ages their deſpotiſm in the fiefs, 


and the king had little more preponderance 'among 
them than what aroſe from the ſuperior force of his 
patrimonial eſtates. When we ſurvey the ſeries of 
French tranſactions through a courſe of eight hun- 
dred years, the reigns of the Capets, to catch a 
few prominent features in ſo great a maſs of hif- 
tory is lufficient for this treatiſe, 


The 


hiſtories of the two kingdoms in ſucceeding times. 


Vere never thoroughly comontad into one mo- 


r AN O K. 8 


The political annexion of the great dutchy of The 
Normandy to the realm of England, by the con- Capets- 
queſt of the latter country under William the baſ. 
tard in 1066, occaſioned an intercourſe of Eng- 
land and France which inſeparably blended the 
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By the acceſſion in 1154 to the Engliſh throne: of 
Henry the ſecond, the firſt of the Plantagenets, the 
poſſeſſor of ſeveral rich provinces in France in his 
own right and that of his queen, Eleanor the re- 
pudiated conſort of Lewis the ſeventh, the French 
dominions of the Engliſh crown, which were held 
as fiefs of that of France, were ſo augmented, that 
they compoſed more than a third of the whole 
French monarchy, and much exceeded in extent 
and opulence thoſe territories which were ſubjected 
to the immediate juriſdiction and government of 
the French king. So formidable a neighbourhood 
gave naturally no ſmall alarm and diſquietude to 1 
the kings of France; but, as it almoſt always hap- . 
pens to politicians, the event was quite contrary to 1 
their apprehenſions. In reality this alarming cir- 
cumſtance was the principal cauſe of exalting the 
Capetion race to that pitch of . which * 
afterwards attained. | 
The limited authority of the prince in a the feu- 
dal conſtitutions, prevented the king of England 
from employing with advantage the force of ſo many 
ſtates which were ſubjected to his government; 
and theſe different members, disjointed in fituation, 
and diſagreeing in laws, language, and manners, 
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garchy. He ſoon became, both from his diſtant 
place of reſidence and from the incompatibility of 


Intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his French domi. 


mons ; and his ſubjects on the continent conſidered 
their allegiance /as more naturally due to their ſupe- 


rior lord, who lived in their neighbourhood, and 
who was acknowledged to be the ſupreme head of 


their nation. He was always at hand to invade 
them; their immediate lord was often at too great 


a diſtance to protect them; and any diſorder in. 


any part of his-diſperſed dominions gave advantage 
againſt him. The other powerful vaſſals of the 
French crown were rather, pleaſed to ſee the expul. 
ſion of the Engliſh, and were not affected with 


that jealouſy, which would have ariſen from the 


oppreſſion of a co-vaſſal who was of the ſame rank 


with themſelves. By theſe means the king of 


France found it more eaſy to conquer theſe nume- 
rous provinces from England than to ſubdue a duke 


of Normandy or Guienne, a count of Anjou, 


Maine, or Poictou. And after reducing ſuch ex- 
tenſive territories, which immediately incorporated 
with the body of the monarchy, he found greater 
facility of uniting to the crown the other great 
fiefs, which {till remained ſeparate and * 
dent.“ * 

Excepting Guienne and ſome neighbouring terri- 


_ tories, the conquelt of the French fiefs poſſeſſed by 


the Engliſh monarch was effected by Philip the ſe- 
cond, ſurnamed Auguſtus, ſon of Lewis the ſeyenth, 
who, making the proper advantage of the wicked, 
* Hume's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. chap. 8. 

| | | weak, 
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weak, and deſpicable reign of John of England, 


conquered Normandy in the year 1205, and carry- 
ing his victorious army into the weſtern provinces, 
ſoon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of 


Poictou, under his dominion; and in this manner 


* the French crown, during the: reign of one able 


and active prince, received ſuch an acceſſion of 
power and grandeur, as, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, would have required ſeveral ages to attain.“ * 

The Engliſh connexion, however, though it may 


have ultimately contributed to its aggrandizement, 
was very calamitous to France in the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries. The crown had deſcended 
from father to ſon in the line of primogeniture, 


through eleven generations, from Hugh Capet to 


Lewis Hutin. The latter dying without male iſſue 
was ſucceeded by his brother Philip the long, and 
he in like manner by a third brother, Charles the 
fair. Charles alſo dying without male iflue, his 
neareſt male relative, Philip de Valois his couſin 
german, with the almoſt unanimous approbation of 


the French, in 1328 aſcended the vacant throne. 


The warlike Edward the third of England, though 


he at firſt recognized the right of Philip, yet after- 


wards claimed the French crown in right of his 
mother Iſabella, ſiſter of Charles the fair. This 
claim was futile, ſince the cuſtom of France admit- 


ted no female right of regal ſucceſſion, and, ſince, 


if it were admitted, the claims of other females 
were preferable to that of Iſabella. 


* Hume, vol: fl. chap. 11. 
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Englim But Edward, who failed in weight of legal u. 
| Invaſion. ment, had recourſe to the logic of kings, and, in- 
vading France on the ſide of the Netherlands, 
commenced in 1339 a ruinous war, in which after 
fruitleſs campaigns, truces, and inroads on diffe- 
rent ſides of the country, he obtained in 1346, at 
Crecy in Picardy, by ſuperior generalſhip and diſ- 
cipline, one of the moſt bloody and deciſive victo- 
ries recorded in hiſtory, with near thirty thouſand 
men over an army four times as numerous, Which 
was led to the charge in a confuſed multitude with- 
out coolneſs or caution. Ten years after this ano- 
ther victory in like circumſtances, and not leſs deci- 
five, was gained by his ſon Edward, ſtiled the black 
prince, from the colour of his armour, near Poictiers 
in Poictou, where the brave and generous, but in- 
cautious and precipitate John king of France, who 
had ſucceeded his father Philip de Valois, was taken 
priſoner. After this terrible diſaſter the ſtate of 
France was altogether deplorable, her territories 
ravaged in the courſe of a long and cruel war, her 
king led captive into a foreign land, her nobility 
and people divided by furious factions, her ſoldiery 
mutinous, and her peaſantry, no longer able to 
bear an accumulated load of complicated miſery, 
riſing in a phrenſy of deſpair into a bloody inſurrec- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed | in hiſtory by the name ond the 
Jacquerie. 
The That moſt uſeful and eſtimable, but unfortunits 
Jaquerie. ly moſt deſpiſed and neglected claſs of mortals, 
4 whoſe manual labour cultivates the ſoil and main- 
0 | tains the community, feems to { ve been always 
| treated 


7 = 
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treated with uncommon rigor in France, agit to 


have felt their condition more than elſewhere, at 


leaſt, when goaded into reſiſtance, to have retali- 
ated on their ſuperiors with peculiar atrocity. 
Some inſurrections of the haraſſed peaſants took 


place in early ages of the Chriſtian era, while the 
country yet retained the name of Gaul, and was 
under the dominion of imperial Rome. The in- 
ſurgents were then denominated Bagaudæ, a term 
of uncertain etymology which denoted a peculiar 
ſpecies of rebels. One of theſe inſurrections, per- 
haps the chief, is deſcribed in a few words by the 
prince of modern hiſtorians, and, with a change of 


names and times, agrees in almoſt all circumſtances 
with the more modern Jacquerie. This happened 


about the year 287 in the reign of the emperor Maxi- 
mian. During the long ſeries of troubles which 


agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that 
of Diocletian, the condition of theſe ſervile peaſants 


was peculiarly miſerable ; and they experienced at 


once the complicated tyranny of their maſters, of 
the barbarians, of the ſoldiers, and of the officers 


of the revenue. Their patience was at laſt provok- 


ed into deſpair. On every ſide they roſe in multi- 
tudes, armed with ruſtic weapons, and with irre- 
ſiſtible fury. The ploughman became a foot ſol- 


dier, the ſhepherd mounted on horſeback, the 


deſerted villages and open towns were abandoned to 
the flames, and the ravages of the peaſants equal- 
led thoſe of the fierceſt barbarians. They aſſerted 


the natural rights of men, but they aſſerted thoſe 
Wehn with the moſt ſavage cruelty. * | 


* Gibbon, vol. 1. chap. 13. | 
Tot IV. 3 " Fe 
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The ſervile inſurrection of the year Ig 58 re- 
en its name of /a Jacquerie from a contemptu- 
ous term Jacque bon homme given in deriſion to the 
afflicted peaſantry by the proud unfeeling nobles, 
who added the ſting of inſult to galling oppreſſion. 
The atrocities of the inſurgents are too horrible to 
be related; but utility demands that hiſtorical 


truths ſhould never be concealed. The gentry 


were hunted like wild beaſts, and ſlaughtered where. 


ever found; their wives and daughters were: firſt 


publicly violated and then butchered ; their caſtles 
burned ; and ſome gentlemen are ſaid to have been 
bales and 3 alive over a flow fire. O 


God of mercy | when will the great become ſenſi- 
ble that their own ſolid happineſs is included in 
that of the community to which they belong; and 
that, if by pride and oppreſſion they ſtifle the feel- 
ings of humanity in the breaſts of their fellow 


creatures, and convert them into tigers, they know 


not how ſoon themſelves and their helpleſs offspring 


may ſuffer the dire effects of that ferocity which 


their ſelfiſhneſs has occaſioned ? The horrors of this 


commotion continued not long. The nobles col- 


lected their forces and put to the ſword many 
thouſands of the inſurgents. The inſurrection end- 


ed like that of the Bagaudæ, as the ſame great 


hiſtorian has related. © The ſtrength of union and 


diſcipline obtained an eaſy victory over a licenti- 
ous and divided multitude. A ſevere retaliation 
was inflicted on the peaſants who were found in 
arms; the affrighted remnant returned to their 


reſpective habitations, and their unſucceſsful effort 
for freedom ſerved only to confirm their ſlavery.” 
Peace 


ce 


the wiſe, the fon-of John, who died in London, 


manners. 


tury to invite by her domeſtic diſtractions a foreign Engliſh 


ae 307 


Peace was made with England in 1360, and by. 4 
the prudent conduct of Charles the fifth, ſurnamed 
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order was gradually reſtored in the affairs of 
France, and the kingdom recovered ſome degree 
of vigor. That vigor was exerted, and in 1370 
war was made on the Engliſh, who were ſoon ex- 
pelled, excepting Calais, from their late acquiſi- 
tions in France, acquired by a war of above twenty 
years, and even from the. ancient French poſſeſſions 
of the Engliſh crown, excepting Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne, © The events of this reign, compared 
with thoſe of the preceding, are a proof how little 
reaſon kingdoms have to value themſelves on their 
victories or to be humbled by their defeats ; which 
in reality ought to be aſcribed chiefly to the good 
or bad conduct of their rulers, and go a very little 


way towards determining national characters and 
35K | 
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But France was deſtined early in che next cen- gecond 
force, and to ſuffer a ſtill deeper impreſſion from ä 
the ſword of the Engliſh. An elegant and philoſo- 
phic hiſtorian, many of whoſe remarks are well 
worthy of attention, has obſerved that © the ſuc- 
ceſſes which the arms of England have, in different 
ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been 
much owing to the favorable ſituation of the for- 
mer kingdom. The Engliſh, happily ſeated in an 
iſland, could make advantage of every misfortune 
which attended their neighbours, and were little 


- * Hume's Hiſt. England, vol. ii. chap. 16. 
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expoſed tc to the danger of retaliation. _ They never 
left their own country but when conducted by a 

king of extraordinary genius, or found their enemy 
divided by inteſtine faQtions, or were ſupported by 
a powerful alliance on the continent.“ All theſe 
circumſtances, as the ſame writer obſerves, concur- 
red on this occaſion to favor their enterprize, and 
their ſucceſs was for a time proportional to the ex- 
pectations which might thence be derived. 

Charles the ſixth of France, who had ſucceeded 
his father Charles the wiſe, falling into an- imbecil- 
lity of body and mind which rendered him incapa- 
ble of holding with any degree of ſteadineſs the 
reins of government, two rival chiefs, the heads 

of two oppoſite factions, aſpired to the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſtate, Lewis duke of Orleans, brother 
to the king, and John duke of Burgundy, his 
couſin german. The former being 'treacherouſly 
aſſaſſinated by partizans employed for that purpoſe 
by the latter, the rival factions flew to arms, and 
rendered France a woful ſcene of mutual butchery 
and devaſtation, under the names of Burgundians 
and Armagnacs. The king and royal family often 
ſaw themſelves captives in the hands of an enraged 
populace, and their miniſters put to death before 
their faces. Induced by the melancholy diſunion 
and diſtraction of the French, Henry the fifth of 
England, as brave a prince as ever laviſhed the 
blood and treaſure of that kingdom, following the 
ungenerous maxim, adopted by moſt ſtateſmen, of 
_ augmenting the miſeries ot a neighbouring nation 


8 Hume, vol. iii. chap. 19. 
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in the hope of thence deriving ſome imaginary ad- 


vantage, advanced pretenſions to the crown of 
France, pretenſions more futile than the futile 
claim of Edward the third, and invaded Normandy 


with a formidable army. The fame year 141 5 after 


having taken Harfleur, and put the garriſon to the 


ſword, he gave the French army at Agincour in 


Artois a defeat as deciſive as thoſe which had been 
formerly ſuſtained at Crecy and PoiQtiers. 

The three great battles of Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincour, bear a fingular reſemblance one to ano- 
ther in their moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In 
all appeared on the ſide of the Engliſh the fame 


temerity of invaſion, but in the day of action the 
ſame preſence of mind, dexterity, courage, firm- 


neſs, and precaution : On the ſide of the French 
the ſame precipitation, confuſion, and vain confi- 


_ dence.* The conſequences, not immediately anna 
in appearance, were ſimilarly diſaftrous. 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh allayed not the fierce 


animoſity of the contending factions. The duke 


of Burgundy experienced in his turn the treachery, 
of which he had ſet ſo fatal an example, aflaflinated 


at a conference by ſome zealots of the Armagnacs. 


The civil war blazed with redoubled fury, as if 


the parties were bent on mutual extermination. 


Let one inſtance of the various butcheries commit- 


ted by both ſuffice. In 1418 the Burgundians, 
gaining the ſuperiority in Paris, filled the prifons, 


and, feigning an apprehenſion of reſcue, maſſacred 
the priſoners and others to the number of enen | 


. Hume, vol. iii. chap. 19. 8 
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310 A FRANGE. 
thouſand perſons, among whom was the count of 
Armagnac father-in-law to the young duke of N 
leans, whoſe father had been aſſaſſinated.“ 5 
Henry, combining his forces with the powenfial 
Burgundian faction, and thereby obtaining pol- 
| ſeſſion of Paris, was declared by the ſtates of France 
regent and heir of the realm. Arreſted by death 
in the career of ſucceſs in 1422, he bequeathed his 
ill. grounded claims, to his infant ſon Henry the 
4 ſixth, who was proclaimed, and ſome time. after, 
wo crowned king of France. Victory ſtill attended 
it | the Engliſh, conduQed by able generals and aided 
| | | by the Burgundians. All the provinces northward 
of the Loire fell into their hands, and the rightful 
heir of France, Charles the ſeventh, taking refuge 
in the ſouth, was regarded as in circumſtances al- 
together deſperate. How vain are the hopes and 
objects of ambitious monarchs! The Engliſh ſoon 
awoke from their dreami of conqueſt : A female 
ruſtic turned againſt them the tide of war, which 
in a few years ſwept them from the French terri- 

tories. - 

Joan of Arc, called alſo the maid of Orleans, 
aged twenty-ſeven years, -who was ſervant at an inn 
in the village of Domremi on the borders of Lor- 
raine, feigning, or believing, herſelf inſpired from 
above, and commiſſioned by divine authority to 
heal the diſtractions of her bleeding country, put 
herſelf, with conſent of the generals, at the head 
of the French army, and drove the Engliſh from 
the ſiege of Orleans. After ſeveral overthrows of 


* Hiſtoire de France, par Villar, tome xiii. p. 461 475. 
| the 
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EY Engliſh, this extraordinary heroine. conducted 
Charles to Rheims the ſolemn place of coronation, 
where he received the diadem, and was conſecrated 
| with holy oil feigned to have been brought from 
heaven to Clovis by a dove, and preſerved there 
| for the unction of the French monarchs. Though 
Y ſhe was taken priſoner at length, and with the moſt 
F ungenerous cruelty. burnt alive by the Englifh, the 
flame which ſhe had kindled in the breaſts of her 
7 countrymen . was not extinguiſhed by her death. 


Jv 


5 
1 The Engliſh intereſt in France declined continually, 
d The weakneſs of both parties, unable to proſecute 
d the war, induced them to agree to a truce in 1443. 
l Six years after, when France had in ſome degree 
e healed her wounds, and recovered ſome ſhare of 
[- vigor, the Engliſh were again attacked, and in 
d 1450 expelled from every part of France excepting _ 
n Calais. Thus ended the unjuſt, and conſequently 
le impolitic, - enterprizes of the Engliſh monarchs for 
h the ſubjugation of France; enterprizes which 
i- would have been far more calamitous in NN 
than they were in defeat. i 
„ Charles the ſeventh, who finally a I Arbe He: 
in Engliſh intruders, was the firſt monarch in Europe ee 5 
- who eſtabliſhed a regular permanent military force, Oy 
m in place of tumultuary feudal troops occaſionally 
to collected, and of mercenary bands of diſciplined 
ut adventurers occaſionally employed. By this and 
ad the extinction of many noble families in the wars 
om againſt the Engliſn, by which many fiefs were re- 
of united to the crown, the feudal ariſtocracy was 


: vebilitated, the regal eee amplified, the 
the c 1 = adminiſtration 
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e 
adminiſtration of juſtice rendered more extenſive 
and efficacious, and avigor before unknown diffuſed 
throughout the ſtate. His ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis 
the eleventh, a fanguinary tyrant, but in ſome re. 
ſpets no ordinary politician, who mounted the 
throne in 1461, extended the monarchy by annex- 
ing to the crown Rouſillon, Provence, Burgundy, 
and - Artois, and, rendering his power abſolute, 
completed the exaltation of the throne on the ruins 


of the ariſtocracy. By the marriage of Charles 
the eighth, the ſon of this political tyrant, in 


1491, with Anne heireſs of Bretagne, that power- 


ful fief was annexed to the French crown, and 
France by ſuch e enen roſe to a "any formidably 
ſtate. 

After the death of Henry the foto; who was 
killed by accident at a tournament in 1559, new 
doctrines of religion, which had taken root in 
France, cauſed a renovation of civil wars and cala- 
mities. The diſciples of Calviniſm, named Hugo- 
nots in France, turned with deſperate fury againft 
the Catholics who perſecuted: them with infernal 
cruelty, and every part of the kingdom felt the 
bloody effects of religious diſcord, After alternate 
hoſtilities and ceſſations of arms a perfect reconcilia- 
tion was propoſed by the court, and all ſeemed 
peace; but the calm was fallacious; a general 
maſſacre of the Hugonots was planned, and on the 
eve of Saint Bartholomew in the year 1572 in the 
reign of Charles the ninth, the butchery was begun, 
and more, probably far more, than ſeventy thou- 
ſand proteſtants aſſaſſinated. This nefarious plot 
| le anſwered 
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anſwered not the end of its authors: the Calviniſts 
were exaſperated, not extirpated: all faith being 
diffolved, the conteſt became more fierce and im- 
placable. Theſe baleful feuds, in which, under - 


pretence of love to God, men diſplayed the ut - 


moſt rancor of infernal hatred, were at length al- 


layed by the heroic Henry the fourth, the firſt 


prince of the houſe of Bourbon, the moſt illuſtri- 


ous monarch of whom France could ever boaſt, a 


proteſtant in education and principle, but for che 
peace of his people a convert to popery ; who ſub- 
dued all oppoſition, tolerated the proteſtants, and 


labored to rectify the morbid fate of his KEY di- 
trated county. 


Ravaillac a friar, inftigated by that fell ſpirit of 
bigotry which has cauſed the moſt unſpeakable 
calamities to mankind, having aſſaſſinated this great 


and amiable prince in 1610, the kingdom relapſed 
into weakneſs and diſtraction; but the genius of 


cardinal Richlieu, the ſupple, acute, profoundly 
politic, and inflexibly cruel miniſter of Lewis the 


thirteenth, the ſon and ſucceſſor of the magnani- 
mous Henry, ſuppreſſed the faQtions of the great, 


deſtroyed the power of the Hugonots by taking in 
1628 their ſtrong hold, the city of Rochelle, and 


brought France to be again ſubjected to the abſolute 
will of a monarch. - 
To the laſt mentioned king, 


flattered by the French of all their monarchs, a 
prince of extraordinary majeſty of deportment, but, 


from education rather than from nature, of a nar- 


row, 


who ata 1 in 1013. 
ſucceeded his ſon Lewis the fourteenth, the moſt. 
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row, ſelfiſh, bigoted, imperious, and vain glorious 
mind, the oppreſſor of his people, and the bully of 
Europe, but an encourager of learning; who 
ſtrained the royal prerogative to its utmoſt ſtretch, 


loaded his ſubjects with enormous taxes, and laviſh- 


ed their money in regal magnificence, the erection 
of ſplendid palaces, the parade of a court, armies, 


navies, and wars waged for the ſubjugation of his 


- Govern- 
ment. - 


neighbours. In theſe wars, by which he turmoiled 
all Europe, he was too ſucceſsful, augmenting his 
kingdom by the annexion of Franchecomte, Alſace, 


Lorraine, and part of the Low Countries. But 


weak and childiſh to contempt and ridicule are the 
projects of ſuch ambition ! Every acre of conquered 


land coſt ten in France left waſte and unproductive 


by the impoveriſhment of his people ; every Ger- 


man or Flemiſh ſubje& thus acquired colt the lives 


of five French; and the immenſity of his. debts 


and taxes operated to ſap the monarchy to his off. 


ſpring, and to generate that ſudden and terrible 
revolution, which like a craſn of thunder hurled 
Lewis the ſixteenth from his throne, and brought 


his neck to the guillotine. 


The monarchy of France, Which under the firſt 
race of kings was controled by democracy, under 


the ſecond by ariſtocracy, and under the third be- 


came abſolute, was brought by Lewis the four- 
teenth to that ſtate of deſpotiſm in which it conti- 
nucd to the great revolution. 'The monarch was 
{tiled king of France and Navarre, though the latter 
country had remained abſorbed in the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ſince the year 1 509. He was alſo denomi- 

nated 


* 
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nated the moſt Chriſtian king, an honor conferred, 
on jaccount of his deference to the holy ſee, by the 
ſupreme pontiff on Lewis the eleventh the moſt 


bloody of all the French tyrants. The ſueceſſin 


of the monarch was by hereditary right in the 
direct line of primogeniture, with a total excluſion 
of females from the throne, and his minority ex- 
pired at the completion of the thirteenth year of 
his age. His ſubjects addreſſed him with the appel- 
lation of ſire. His eldeſt ſon bore the title of 
Dauphin, a title acquired in 1349, when Humbert 
count of Dauphin retired to a monaſtery, and 
ceded that province to Philip the ſixth of France, 
on condition that the prince who ſhould be veſted 
with the county ſhould be ſo ſtyled. The reſt of 
the kings ſons bore particular titles, as that of 


duke of Anjou, or Berry; but his daughters were 
ſtyled ſimply meſdames de France, or my ladies of 

France. In the royal armorial three fleurs de Lys, 
or flowers de Luce, held the principal place; and 
the war- cry of the royal troops was Montjoye Saint 
Denis. The royal motto, or device armorial, was 


* 


Lilia neque laborant neque nent, | 

To particularize the miniſters, magiſtrates, coun- 
cils, and courts, employed in the various depart- 
ments of this vaſt ſyſtem of government, ſubſer- 
vient to the abſolute will of a maſter, and now 
ſhivered and annihilated by the revolution, is un- 
neceſſary; but it may be obſerved that in the con- 
ſtitution of France two checks ſtill remained, 
which operated to reſtrain in ſome degree the regal 


r and to diſtinguiſh it from eaſtern deſ- 
| potiſm : 1 
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potiſm : theſe were the dignity of the nobles and 
the juriſdiction of the parhaments. _ „ 
„Though the nobles of France had loſt het re- 

litical power which was veſted in their order as a 


body, they ſtill retained the perſonal rights and 


pre- eminence which they derived from their rank. 
They preſerved a conſciouſneſs of elevation above 


. other claſſes of citizens; an exemption from bur- 
dens to which they were ſubje&; a contempt of 


the occupations in which they were engaged; the 
privilege of aſſuming enſigns which indicated their 
dignity ; a title to be treated with a certain degree 
of deference during peace; and a claim to various 
diſtinctions when in the field. Many of theſe pre- 
tenſions were not founded on the words of ſtatutes, 
or derived from poſitive laws: they were defined 
and aſcertained by the maxims of honor, a title 
more delicate, but no leſs ſacred. Theſe rights, 
eſtabliſhed and protected by a principle equally vi- 
gilant in guarding, and intrepid in defending them, 
are to the ſovereign himſelf objects of reſpe& and 
veneration. Wherever they ſtand in its way, the 
royal prerogative is bounded. The violence of a 
deſpot may exterminate ſuch an order of men; 
but as long as it ſubſiſts, and its ideas of perſonal 
diſtinction remain move, the power of the prince 
has limits.” * | 

_ - Theſe nobles, forming a 8 quite unconnedted 
with the commons, prieiteged by exemption from 


various burdens, and ſo numerous as to have been 


eſtimated at two hundred thouſand perſons, or forty 


* Robertſon” $ Introduction to Charles the 5th. 
thouſand 
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thouſand: families in number, were diſtinguiſhed. 
into four degrees or ranks, the diſcriminations of 


which are not neceſſary to be here given; the 


princes of the blood royal i in their ſeveral branches; 


the high nobility; the ancient ordinary nobility z 


and the low nobility, or perſons newly ennobled " 
the monarch, the fountain of honor. 


The parliaments of France, notwithſtanding "Y a par- 
identity of name, were of a nature totally different liaments 


from that of Britain. They were courts of judi- 
cature, thirteen in number, inſtituted at different 
times, and fixed at different cities; but that of 
Paris was the original, the model on which all the 


reſt were formed, the moſt eminent and reſpectable. 
<« The parliament of Paris was originally the court 
of the kings of France, to which they committed 
the ſupreme adminiſtration of juſtice within their 
own domains, as well as the power of deciding 
with reſpect to all cauſes brought before it by ap- 


peals from 'the courts of the barons. When the 


time and place of its meeting were fixed ; when 
not only the forms of its procedure, but the prin- 


ciples on which it decided, were rendered regular 


and conſiſtent ; when every cauſe of importance. 
was finally determined there; and when people 


became accuſtomed to reſort thither as to the ſu- 


preme temple of juſtice, the parliament of Paris 


roſe to high eſtimation in the kingdom, its mem- 


bers acquired dignity, and its Aren were ſubmit- 


ted to with deference. 
Te kings of France, when they firſt 3 to 
aſſume the legiſlative Power, in order to reconcile 
the 
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prerogative, produced their edicts and ordonnances 


in the parliament of Paris, that they might be ap- 


proved and regiſtered there, before they were pub- 


liſhed and declared to be of authority in the king. 


dom. During the intervals between the meetings 
of the ſtates general of the kingdom, or under the 
reigns when the ſtates general were not aſſembled, 


the monarchs of France were accuſtomed to conſult 


the parliament of Paris with reſpe& to the moſt 
ardudus affairs of government, and frequently re- 


gulated their conduct by its advice, in declaring 


war, in concluding peace, and in other tranfactions 
of public concern. Thus there was erected in the 
kingdom a tribunal which became the great depo- 
ſitary of the laws, and by the uniform tenor of its 
decrees it eſtabliſhed principles of juſtice, and forms 


of proceeding, which were conſidered as fo ſacrad 


that even the ſovereign power of the monarch durſt 
not venture to diſregard or to violate them. The 
members of this illuſtrious body, though they nei- 
ther poſſeſſed legiſlative authority, nor could be 


conſidered as the repreſentatives of the people, 


availed themſelves of the reputation and influence 
which they had acquired among their countrymen, 


in order to make a ſtand to the utmoſt of their 


ability againſt every unprecedented and exorbitant 
exertion of the prerogative. In every period of 
the French hiſtory they have merited the praiſe of 
being the virtuous but feeble CEE of the rights 
and privileges of the nation. 


When the practice of n and regiſtering 


the 


the minds of the people to this new exertion of 
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the royal edicts i m the parliament of Paris became 
common, the parliament contended that this was 
neceflary in order to give them legal authority. It 
was eſtabliſhed as a fundamental maxim in French 
juriſprudence, that- no law could be publiſhed in 
any other manner; that without this formality 
no edi& or ordonnance could have any effect; 
that the people were not bound to obey it, and 
ought not to conſider it as an edi& or ordon- 
nance until it was verified in the ſupreme court 
after free deliberation. The Parliament at diffe- 
rent times hath with great fortitude and integri- 
ty oppoſed the will of their ſovereigns, and not- 
withſtanding their repeated and peremptory requiſi- 
tions and commands, hath refuſed to verify and 
publiſh ſuch edicts as it conceived to be oppreſſive 
to the people, or ſubverſive of the conſtitution of. 
the kingdom. 2 
But the power of the parliament, to maintain 
and defend this privilege, bore no proportion to its 
importance, or to the courage with which its mem- 
bers aſſerted it. When any monarch was deter- 
mined that an edict ſhould be carried into execu- 
tion, and found the parliament inflexibly reſolved 


i not to verify or publiſh it, he could eafily ſupply 
* this defect by the plenitude of his regal power. He 

it MW 7<paired to the Parliament in perſon; he took poſ- 

of tihon of his ſeat of juſtice, and commanded the 
"x edict to be read, verified, regiſtered, and publiſhed, | 
its in his preſence. Thus by an exertion of preroga- 


tive, which, though violent, ſeemed to be conſti- 
tutional, and has been juſtified by innumerable 
precedents, 


States 
General. 
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pretedents, all the efforts of the parlianient to limit 


and control the king's legiſlative authority were 
rendered  inefteual.” * This violent act of the 
king was termed the holding of a bed of juſtice. 
Sometimes the irritated monarch proceeded farther, 


and puniſhed the oppoſition of the members by 


exile or impriſonment. "The.modes of proceeding 


in the provincial parliaments were the ſame; by 
whom were publiſned the edits concerning r 
reſpective provinces. / 

To the prerogative of the kjog that e 


and long diſcontinued aſſembly, which was called 
the States General of France, gave no impediment. 
Under the firſt and fecond race of kings, a general 


national aſſembly was held once or twice in the 
year, compoſed of the nobility, clergy, and free- 


men, or their repreſentatives, in the open air when 


the weather permitted it. When the feudal ariſto- 
cracy grew into exorbitant power, theſe aſſemblies, 


in which reſided the real ſovereignty, ſeem to have 


been diſcontinued, and the kings of the third race 
aſſumed that legiſlative authority which the nation 
had relinquiſhed, and gradually extended it as 


their poſſeſſions and power encreaſed. Inſtead of 
the national aſſembly we find another brought into 


uſe, that of the States-General, conſiſting of the 
deputies of the nobility, clergy, and chartered 
towns, or, as the laſt were termed, the tiers etat, 
or third eſtate; and that in 1355 the members of 
this aſſembly were eight hundred in number, and 
above half of theſe were deputies from towns. 


* Robertſon- 8 Introduction. = 
« The 
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8 The aſſemblies diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


the States-General were firſt called in the year 


_ 1302, and were held occaſionally. from that period 
to the year 1614, ſince which time they have not 


been ſummoned”? until the commencement of the 
great revolution. * Theſe were very different from 
the ancient aſſemblies of the French nation under 
the kings of the firſt and ſecond race. There is no 
point with reſpe& to which the French antiquarians 


are more generally agreed, than in maintaining that 
the States-General had no ſuffrage in the pailing of 


laws, and poſſeſſed no proper juriſdiction. The 
whole tenor of the French hiſtory confirms this 
opinion. The form of proceeding in the States- 
General was this. The king addreſſed himſelf to 


the whole body aſſembled in one place, and laid 8 


before them the affairs on account of which he had 
ſummoned them. The deputies of each of the three 
orders, of nobles, of clergy, and of the third 
eſtate, met apart, and prepared their cabier or me- 
morial, containing their anſwers to the propoſitions 
which had been made to them, together, with the 
repreſentations which they thought proper to lay be- 


fore the king. Theſe anſwers and repreſentations - 


were conſidered by the king in his council, and ge- 
nerally gave riſe to an ordonnance. . Theſe ordon- 


nances were not addreſſed to the three eſtates in 


common. Sometimes the king addreſſed an or- 
donnance to each of the eſtates in particular. 


Sometimes he mentioned the aſſembly of the three 


eſtates. Sometimes mention is made only of the 
aſſembly of that eſtate to which the ordonnance is 
VoL, IV. 2 2 . addreſſed 
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Laws. 


FRANCE 


abldrefied. Sometimes no mention at all is made 
of the aſſembly of eſtates which ſuggeſted the pro- 


priety of enacting the law. Thus the States-Gene- 


ral had only the privilege of adviſing and reman- | 
ſtrating : the legiſlative authority reſided in the 
king alone.“ The main purpoſe however for 
which they were aſſembled was the granting of 
ſubſidies and the inipoſition of taxes; but this, 
with every other power of the ſtate, being uſurped 
by the monarch, this afſembly fell into We ee 
and was at length diſcontinued. | 

Some provinces preſerved the privilege of hold- 
ing their particular or provincial ſtates for the 


raiſing of taxes, and the regulation of internal 


concerns. Theſe, as Bretagne, Burgundy, Dau- 
phine, Provence, and the French Netherlands, 
were termed p4is d'etats, or countries of ſtates. 
The laws of France conſiſted of the ediQs of 
her kings, local cuſtoms, and the Roman law. 


The firſt prevailed every where; the ſecond were 


followed in ſome provinces, and the third in 
others; which caufed a diſtinction of pars de droit 
ecrit, or countries of written law, and pais coutou- 


ners, or countries of cuſtoms. To the former 
_ claſs belonged Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, 


Dauphine, Lyonnois, Foreſt, Beaujolois, a part of 


Auvergne, and ſome others. But whatever were 


the laws, the adminiſtration and execution of them 
was altogether ſhocking and deteſtable. 'No colour 
of Os in trials of perſon or property could be 
expected: the tribunals were quite venal : intereſt 


= Robertſon's Introduction. 
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and influence predominated wnlontedied] and this. 


lower orders had no kind of fafeguard againſt the 


tyranny of the great. The conduct of the par. 


haments was profligate and atrocious. Upon al- 


moſt every cauſe” that came before them, intereſt 


was openly made witli the judges ; and woe berided 


the man who, with à cauſe to ſupport, had no 
means of conciliating favor, either by the heauty 
of a handſome wife or by other methods.? 
The game laws, in general horribly and wanton- | 
ly tyraunical, were peculiarly fo in thoſe many and 
extenſive tracts which were denominated capitaine- 


ries, appropriated to che barbarous venatic amuſe- 


ment af princes of the blood, and occupying a 


great proportion of the kingdom. Hen the 
wretched peaſants beheld, and beheld without dar- 


ing to reſiſt, great herds of wild ſwine, deer, and 


other game, unconfined by any kind of fence, 


roaming at large, and devouring the fruits of their 


afflictive labor, intended for the ſupport of their 
| helpleſs and ſtarving children. Among numerous | 
other oppreſſions, theſe unhappy laborers. were pro- 


hibited, from weeding and koeing, leſt the young 


| partridges ſhould be deſtroyed; from ſteeping their 


ſeed, leſt it ſhould injure the game; from manur- 
ing with night. ſoil, leſt the flavor of the birds 


| ſhould be affected by feeding on the corn thence 


produced; from mowing their hay before a certain 
time, which was ſo late as often to ruin the crop; 


and from taking away the nn left the birds | 


* Younge's Tour in Penne vol. ii. p. 513. Dub. 1793 
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| addreſſed. Sometimes no mention at all is made 
of the aſſembly of eſtates which ſuggeſted the pro- 


priety of enacting the law. Thus the States-Gene- 


ral had only the privilege of adviſing and remon- 
ſtrating: 


the legiſlative authority reſided in the 
king alone.“ The main purpoſe however for 
which they were aſſembled was the granting of 
ſubſidies and the impoſition of taxes; but this, 


with every other power of the ſtate, being uſurped 


by the monarch, this afſembly fell into aer 
and was at length diſcontinued. 

Some provinces preſerved the orivilews of hold. 

ing their particular or provincial. ſtates for the 


raiſing of taxes, and the regulation of internal 


concerns. Theſe, as Bretagne, Burgundy, Dau- 


phine, Provence, and the French Netherlands, 


were termed pais etats, or countries of ſtates. 

The laws of France conſiſted of the ediQs of 
her kings, local cuſtoms, and the Roman law. 
The firſt prevailed every where; the ſecond were 
followed in ſome provinces, and the third in 
others; which caufed a diſtinction of pais de droit 
ecrit, or countries of written law, and pais coutou- 
miers, or countries of cuſtoms. To the former 
claſs belonged Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, 
Dauphine, Lyonnois, Foreſt, Beaujolois, a part of 
Auvergne, and ſome others. But whatever were 


the laws, the adminiſtration and execution of them 


was altogether ſhocking and deteſtable. 'No colour 
of * in trials of perſon or property could be 
expected: the tribunals were quite venal : intereſt 


* Robertſon” 3 Introduction. 
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2d. Aflusnce predominated uncontroled, and ai 


lower orders had no kind of fafeguard againſt the 
tyranny of the great. The conduct of the par- 
liaments was profligate and atrocious. Upon al- 


moſt every cauſe” that came before them, intereſ} 


was openly made with the judges ; and woe betided 
the man who, with a cauſe to ſupport, had no 


means of conciliating favor, either by the beauty 5 


of a handſome wife or by other methods.” * 


The game laws, in general horribly and wanton- 
ly tyraunical, were peculiarly ſo in thoſe many and | 


extenſive tracts which were denominated capitaine- 
ries, appropriated to the barbarous venatic amuſe- 
ment af princes of the blood, and occupying a 

great proportion of the kingdom. Here the 
wretched peaſants beheld, and beheld without dar- 
ing to reſiſt, great herds of wild ſwine, deer, and 
other game, uficonfined by any kind of fence, 


roaming at large, and devouring the fruits of their 


afflictive labor, intended for the ſupport of their 
helpleſs and ſtarving children. Among numerous 
other oppreſſions, theſe unhappy laborers· were pro- 
hibited, from weeding and koeing, leſt the young 
partridges ſhould be deſtroyed; from ſteeping their 
ſeed, leſt it ſhould injure the game; from manur- 
ing with night-ſoil, leſt the flavor of the birds 
ſhould be affected by feeding on the corn thence 
produced ; from mowing their hay before a certain 


time, which was ſo late as often to ruin the crop 


and from taking away the ſtubble, leſt the n 


9 e 8 Tous in France, vol. ii. p. 513. Dub. 1793. 
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ſhould not 3 ſhelter.* To kill any game, or ' 
even to handle a dead partridge found by accident, 


was a crime: the offender was puniſhed with Tſe 


than death, a flavery in the gallies! 


As the ſentences of judges were ee in 
France, and the modes of adminiſtration admitted 


no fair trial, ſo the puniſhments were atrociouſly 


cruel and iniquitous. Excepting where the offen- 


Regal 
crucltics. 


der was beheaded, the dif grace of his family was 
added to the horrors, of his execution: they were 
thereby rendered incapable of receiving any civil 


employment, or of being admitted into the orders 


of the church. Where death was inflicted, it was 
generally accompanied with excruciating tortures. 


To break the bones, then roll the battered body 


into a lump, and burn it to aſhes, was not the ſe- 
vereſt kind of puniſhment. | 

An unrelenting rigor of puniſhment, with a re- 
laxation of juſtice, could not have a ſalutary influ- 
ence on the diſpoſitions of the nation. Beſide the 


numbers who periſhed under the torturing inſtru- 


ments of the public executioners, a ſhamefully nu- 
merous claſs in France, fome of the monarchs 


made particular exhibitions of a cruelty quite in- 
fernal. Of theſe a few inſtances will be more than 


ſufficient, and more than can be welcome to the 
humanity of the reader. 

In the year 613, queen Brunehaut, the mother 
and grandmother of kings, and a woman of whom 


ſome hiſtorians have given an amiable character, 


was, by order of Clotaire the ſecond, delivered 


„ 


25 Younge, * ii. + Pe 508. 
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over i to the infults' of a brutal we ten con- 


ſigned to the horrible pangs of torture under the 
diabolical hands of executioners, and laſtly torn to 


pieces by being tied to the tail of a wild horſe, by 


which the was dragged at full gallop over ſtones 
and thorns.* Philip the fourth, ſurnamed the fair, 
who died in the year 1314, excited at once by 


malice and avidity, accuſed of inctedible crimes 


the noble and wealthy order of knights templars, 


and, in order to force a confeſſion, put above a 
hundred of them to the torture, under the ſeverity 


of which many of them expired: he burned fifty. 


four alive on a ſlow fire at Paris, many more in 


other parts of the kingdom, and confiſcated their 


effects to his own uſe.“ Lewis the eleventh put 


above four thouſand perſons to death by cauſing 
them to paſs upon a ſpring trap, whence they were 
precipitated into horrible dungeons, where they 


periſned with horror, hunger, and deſpair. He 
cauſed the duke of Nemours to be carried in an iron 
cage, tortured, and at length executed. His in- 


nocent ſons were dragged under the ſcaffold to re- 


ceive on their bodies the blood which fell from 


their father. They were then caſt into holes in 


the baſtile of a conical form, where their feet could 
find no reſting place, nor their bodies repoſe. 
Twice every week they were ſcourged, and once 


every three months a tooth was wrenched from the 


Des Carrieres Hiſt. France, 2 i. P- 28. Fredegarius 
Chron. cap. 32. Bouquet, ibid. 430. 
* Vertot, Hiſt. de Chev. de R_— tome 11. 85 127142. 
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younger miraculouſly ſurvived this horrible treat- 


ment, and obtained his Her, on the death of the 


woe? 
As the nation nell in Me HIST, of man- 
ners, the government ſeemed to advance in refine- 


ment of cruelty. The execution of Damien, an 


event in the memory of many of my readers, was 


the conſummation of human malice. This man ſo 


miſerably famous, was plainly a lunatic : By ſome 


unaccountable impulſe of mind he attempted to 


ſtab Lewis the fifteenth, and intrepidly avowed the 


deed. Doubtleſs the action merited the puniſh- 
ment of death, nor ought madneſs to be admitted 


as a plea for murder, much leſs for regicide. But 


to what purpoſe tended the inconceivable torments 


of this unhappy being? Inciſions were made into 


the muſcular parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, 
Into which boiling oil was poured. He was faſten- 


ed to a bed of iron, which allowed not a moment's 


intermiſſion of excruciating torment. A phyſician 


had the dreadful office of conſtantly attending to 


obſerve what degree of pain the wretch could ſup- 


port without the extinction of life. One of his 
hands was burned in liquid flaming ſulphur : all his 
limbs were torn with red-hot pincers : boiling oil, 
melted lead, flaming reſin, and burning ſulphur, 


were poured into the wounds; aud at length, after 


a ſeries of all the tortures which nature could bear, 


his legs and arms were made fait to vigorous horſes 
Humanen for the purpoſe, which, pulling his body f 


Des Carrieres, vol. ii. p. 6. 
above 
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above an hour to the utmoſt extent of his ſinews, 
tore his limbs aſunder in the end, and he expired 
in the extremity of pain. His family were batiiſh« 


ed the kingdom for ever; the name of Damien 


obliterated; and thus, as was uſual in this tyran- 


nous government, the innocent involved in the 


puniſhment. 


Omitting executions, were we to enumerate the 
incarcerations of multitudes of perſons confined 
for life, ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with the 
world and from the light of day, the diſmal cata- 


logue would fill many volumes. Lettres de cachet, 
or orders for arreſt and impriſonment, were pro- 
curable by intereſt at court, with blanks for the 


names of the perſons to be impriſoned, which 


blanks were to be filled at pleaſure by the perſons 


who procured them. The marechauſſe, or military 


police, conſiſting of cavalry and infantry, diſperſed 


throughout the kingdom for the protection of ſo- 
ciety againſt robbers and other violators of the 


peace, were as ready inſtruments as the ſtanding 
army to execute ſuch clandeſtine ſchemes of ini- 
quity. Thus private malice was glutted, and thus 
wives and daughters were facrificed to the luſt of 


men of court intereſt, who by this mode conveyed 


the huſbands and fathers from ſight, Numbers 
were yearly incarcerated, © torn by the relentleſs 


hand of jealous tyranny from the boſom of do- 


meſtic comfort, from wives, children, friends, and 


hurried for crimes unknown to themſelves—per- 
haps,” and far more probably, © for virtues—to 
languiſh in theſe deteſted abodes of miſery, and 


die 
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die of deſpair! Oh liberty, liberty! The diſpenſa- 
tions of providence ſeem to have permitted the hu- 


man race to exiſt only as the prey of tyrants, as it 
has made pigeons for the prey of hawks.”* When 
thouſands of ſpies and informers, employed and 
paid by government, were diſperſed, in every part 


of the kingdom, and infeſted ſociety, no man 
could be ſecure : an innocent expreſſion might be 
made a crime, and an accuſation invented, when no 


grounds for it could be diſcovered. 


The great evils, however, ſuſtained by the main 
body of the people, were exceſſive and unequal. 


taxation, oppreſlive - ſervices, and the too ſtrictly 


exacted rights, or claims, of a feudal nobility im- 


plicated in the French ſyſtem of abſolute monarchy. 
The taxes were ſo iniquitouſly impoſed as to lie 


Cw 


heavieſt on thoſe who were leaſt able to bear them; 


the nobles and clergy enjoying certain exemptions ; 


beſides that in ſuch a ſyſtem where a gradation of 


delegated deſpotiſm obtained, the managers of che 


revenue favored ſome, and augmented the load on 


others. The corvee, or the making of roads and 


other public works by compulſory labor, was an- 
nually the cauſe of ruin to hundreds of farmers; 
but the feudal rights of nobles over the tenants, 


unneceſſary, and too numerous, to be here ſpecified, 


Revenue. - 


were the grounds of exactions ſo vexatious and ty- 
rannical, as almoſt to exhault the very vitals of the 
wretched peaſantry. 


have required an equitable impoſition. The annual 


* Younge's Tour, vol. i. p. 85. 
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pounds, beſide above two millions and a half for 
the expence of collection. The national debt, in- 
curred by the puerile extravagance of ſucceſſive 


monarchs, exceeded the ſum of two hundred and 
eighty-four millions. The circulating caſh, or me- 
tal money of France, was eſtimated at above ninety 


millions, a ſum exceeding the double of that of 
Britain, but the latter country was greatly ſuperior 
in paper money. A detail of the taxes, by which 


this vaſt revenue, diſtinguiſhed into ordinary and 


extraordinary,' was raiſed, could not be intereſting. 
Among the ordinary taxes we may obſerve that the 
aides were impoſts on goods imported, or exported, 


or ſold within the kingdom. The taille, from 


which the nobles and clergy were exempt, except- 
ing in ſome diſtricts, was a kind of land tax. The- 
gabelles were revenues raiſed by the ſale of ſalt, 

which was differently taxed in different provinces, 
ſo as to cauſe a diſtinction of theſe into countries 
of the great gabelles, where it was ſold at the 
higheſt price; thoſe of the little gabelles, where 


the price was much lower; and the countries ex- 


empt from the gabelles, among which were Poictou 
and Bretagne. Among the extraordinary revenues, 
levied occaſionally by edicts of the king regiſtered 
by the parliaments, was the taillon, which was an 
augmentation of the land tax. To exemplify the 
rigor with which the revenue laws were inforced, 
[ ſhall only obſerve that between three and four 
thouſand perſons were annually dragged to priſon, 
or 


revenpe of the French crown amottited at the re- 
volution to above twenty-ſeven millions of Britiſh 
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Foreign 


8 poſſeſ- 
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or to the ſlavery of the gallies for offences commit. 
ted againſt the ſyſtem of the gabelles.* 
The land forces of France, a principal cauſe of 


her immenſe debts, fell but little ſhort of two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men even in time of peace. 


Her armed navy, divided into the eaſtern and 


weſtern departments, and ſtationed principally at 
the ports of Toulon, Breſt, Port-Louis, Rochefort, 


and Havre de Grace, was compoſed of near two 


hundred and ſeventy ſhips, of which near eighty 
were of the line of battle, the largeſt bearing a 


bundred and thirty cannons, near eighty were fri- 
gates, and twenty were 'fireſhips. For the man- 


ning of ſuch a navy above -a hundred thouſand 


ſailors and marines were neceſſary. The chief ob- 
ject of theſe floating armaments, was the protection 
of tranſmarine ſettlements, a vain ſpeculation, in 
which the politics of France were as erroneous as 
thoſe of Britain, Her foreign poſſeſſions conſiſted 


of the town of Pondicherry, and ſome leſs confi- 


derable ſtations on the Indian coaſts; the Iſle of 
France and the iſland of Bourbon in the Indian 
Ocean; the iſle of Goree, and ſeveral fortreſſes on 


the coaſts of Guinea and Nigritia; the Baſtion of 


France on the coaſt of Barbary : the iſles of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon in the North-American ſeas; 
ſome plantations in Guiana in South-America; 
and in the great Weſt-Indian archipelago, the iſlands 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe, Saint-Lucia, Maria- 


Recherches et Conſiderations par le Baron de Cormerc, 
tome i. p. 112. t. ii. p. 187. - 
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Galante; Saint-Martin, Tobago,” and part of the 


vaſt iſland of Hiſpaniola, or Saint-Domingo. 
| To the load of taxes for the ſupport of ſo vaſt 2 a Religion. 


ſyſtem of civil and military government were added 
tythes for the maintenance of the religious eſta- 


bliſhment. At what time preciſely a knowlege of - 
the goſpel was firſt introduced into this country 


cannot be diſcovered, but no aſſured marks of the 
Chriſtian faith are found earlier than about' the 
middle of the ſecond century. It advanced, as in 
other provinces of the vaſt Roman empire, and 


was completely eſtabliſhed at the end of the fourth 


century. The various Gothic tribes who conquer 
ed the country were pagans, but they ſoon became 
converts to the more ſublime doQrines of the ſub - 
jugated people. Clovis and his Franks adopted 
the creed of the Catholics, and enforced their 
new faith in all the extent of their dominion, ſup- 
preſſing the Arian hereſy which, had been held oy 
the Viſigoths. 

The church of France : es attached to nhas 
of Rome till the time of the great revolution, and 
made an ample demonſtration of its bigotry 1 in the 
perſecution - of two ſects of religioniſts in two 
periods of its hiſtory. The former of theſe were 
the Albigeois, or Albigenſes, the moſt innocent of 
mankind, but enthuſiaſts in ſome points of doctrine 


not agreeable to the papal claims. Theſe, inhabit- 


ing Toulouſe and the neighbouring parts, were, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, by a 
cruſade publiſhed againſt them by the holy pontiff, 


exterminated, after a deſperate reſiſtance, with that 
| diabolical 
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diabolical ervelty which has ſo . chalaci 
| terized the ſpirit of the Romiſh religion. The lat: 


ter were the Calviniſts; or, as they were termed in 
France, Hugonots, whoſe tenets were difleminat- 


ed in the French territories in the ſixteenth cen- 
' tury, and whoſe perſecution was ſo rigorous that, 


as a philoſophical ' hiſtorian "obſerves, ** a point of 


honor ſeemed to have ariſen whether the one ſe& 
could exerciſe, or the other ſuffer, moſt barbarity; 


and it was during this period, when men began to 


be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation re- 


nowned for poliſhed manners, that the theological 
rage, which had long been boiling in mens veins, 


| ſeems to have. attained its laſt ſtage of virulence 


and ferocity.””* By the edict of Nantz, iſſued by 


the great Henry the fourth, the legal exerciſe of 
their worſhip was permitted to the Calviniſts ; but 
after his death religious wars again aroſe, and the 


Hugonots were brought under ſubjection by the 


capture of Rochelle. They enjoyed, however, a 


kind of toleration till the time of Lewis the four- 
teenth, who in 1685, after having long haraſſed 


and moleſted the proteſtants, revoked entirely the 
edict of Nantz, and made a moſt furious perſecu- 
tion. Above half a million of theſe people, the 
moſt ingenious and induſtrious of the French, de- 
ſerted their country to its irreparable detriment :— 
great numbers remained under concealment, and 
their poſterity were found numerous at the time of 
the revolution. 

But notwithſtanding the 3 a of 


* Hume, vol. v. chap. 39, 40. 
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the French monarchs to the papal ſee, they. were = 
generally tenacious of the privileges of the Gallican | 


church, as that of France Was denominated. Even 
the perſecuting Lewis the fourteenth, whoſe chief 
religion, however, was a faith in the plenitude of 
royal power, oppoſed the exorbitant pretenſions of 
the ſovereign pontiff, and a general aſſembly of the 
French clergy in 1682 enounced the doctrine of 
the Gallican church in four articles, the ſubſtance 
of which was, that the eccleſiaſtical power has no 
authority over the temporal concerns: of princes; 


that a general council is ſuperior to the pope, ac- 
cording to the deciſion of the council of Con- 


ſtance; that the cuſtoms and laws received in the 
Gallican church ought to be maintained ; and that 


the judgment of the ſovereign pontiff, in matters 
of faith, is not infallible without the conſent of 8 


the church. 
Notwithſtanding the uniformity of diſcipline and 
worſhip in the Gallican church, the nation was 


agitated aboye half a century by religious diſputes 


between two ſe&s of Roman catholics, termed 
Moliniſts and Janſeniſts. The former, who took 
their denomination from a Spaniſh jeſuit Molina, a 
writer on their fide, entertained a lax and dange- 


rous ſyſtem of morality, a principal point of which 


was, that the heart may contradict what the mouth 
pronounces, and that men are not bound to fulfill 


the engagements againſt which they have internally 


proteſted at the time of contracting them. Hence 
the term Jeſuitical has been e to ſchemes of 
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duplicity. The ſyſtem of the fanſeniſts, 16 named 
from Janſenius, a Flemiſh biſhop who had written 
a confutation' of Moliniſm, was rigorous and ſe- 
vere, the foundation of which was that the grace 
of God is neceſſary even to the juſt for the fulfil. 
ling of his commandments, and that man can 
never reſiſt it. A bull ifſued by the pope, termed 
the conſtitution Unigenitus becauſe it begins with 
that word, a bull which tends to ſubvert the pillars 
of Chriſtianity, condemned the doctrines of the 
Janſeniſts. The French clergy refuſed the ſacra- 
ments to thoſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe the conſti- 
tution : the parliaments proſecuted the clergy for 
| ſuch refuſal : the king commanded the patliaments 
to deſiſt from their proſecutions; and to ſuch a 
degree of violence was the conteſt carried, that in 
the year 1753 a general inſurreQion of the people 
againgg the king and clergy would have taken place 
if they had not been ovefawed by a numerous 
army. Theſe vexatious diſputes at length ſubſided 


by the deſtruction of the jeſuitical order, which 


had ſubſiſted too long for the welfare of ſociety. 
The ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment of this great 
kingdom was ample in proportion to its civil and 
military ſyſtem. The hierarchy was compoſed 'of 
\ nineteen archbiſhops and a hundred and eighteen 
biſhops. The number of pariſhes was almoſt forty 
_ thouſand ; that of the clergy was variouſly ſtated 
from eighty thouſand to double that number, beſide 
| monks and nuns, who were ſuppoſed to have amount- 
0d n to two hundred thouſand, though they 
> had 
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had become leſs numerous before the revolution.“ 


The annual revenues of the clergy have been vari- 


ouſly eſtimated: they probably exceeded ſeven mil· 
lions of Britiſh- pounds: thoſe of the hierarchy 


vere ftated at no more than three hundred thou- 


ſand; but the whole applied to the ſupport of re- 


ligious eſtabliſhments collectively taken muft have 
been very great, tythes for the parochial clergy, 
and lands for monaſteries, prelacies, abbeys, and 


other foundations. The abbot of Saint-Germain, 
the richeſt indeed in France, received a yearly in- 
come of more than thirteen thouſand pounds. 
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For the ſupport of hoſpitals, colleges, and other Uaiver⸗ | 
charitable and literary inſtitutions, large funds os 


have alſo been appropriated, funds leſs liable to be 


affected by a revolution of government. In twenty 


Univerſities, the number eſtabliſhed in France, 
have abſurd ſcholaſtic divinity, abſurd metaphyſics, 
and the logical art of quibbling, by an abnſe of 
language termed philoſophy, been hitherto culti- 


vated. In theſe univerſities, however, to the reſt - 


of which that of Paris is conſidered as pre-eminent 
and as the maternal ſource, theſe barbarous objects 
of barren ſtudy, held not an excluſive place. To 
real ſciences, as mathematics, aſtronomy, and phy- 
cs, fome ſmall ſhare of attention, very ſmall in- 


deed in a general ſenſe, was allowed. Much more 


* According to Moore (View of the French Revolution, 
vol. i. chap. 3.) the number of the clergy was 118,000, befide 
40,000 monks, and 25,009 nuns. According to the anonymous 
account of an emigrant French viſcount, the nuns were 80, ooo, 


the clergy ſe ſecular and hs ea 366,264. 
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promotive of literary culture and uſeful informa. 


tion were the Pariſian academics of ſciences, of 
antiquities, of inſcriptions, af the French lan- 


guage, and yarious provincial ſocieties, and acade. 
mies, whence have ariſen many elegant and inſtruc- 


tive writers, whoſe productions have ſpread the 


knowledge or the fame of French genius through- 


out Europe. To the freedom of the Gallican 


church, which nobly reſiſted the encroachments 


of papal authority, and to the only laudable am- 


bition of Lewis the fourteenth, that which he diſ. 
played in the protection of arts and learning, is 
principally to be afcribed, ſuch a diffuſion of lite- 
rature in this nation as never elſewhere appeared 
under abſolute monarchy. In depth. of ſcience'and 


of Wann the ſcholars of this country have, col- 
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Britain; but the vivid and fiery genius of the 
French excells in glow of ſtile, rapidity of thought, 
and brilliancy of fancy. A great, perhaps an elſe- 


where unequalled, number of both ſexes were 
more or leſs improved by a tincture of polite lite- 


rature, or what they termed the belles lettres; and 


with reſpect to the theatre, both in the compoſition 
and the action of dramatic pieces, more eſpecially 
the latter, and ſtill more eſpecially with reſpect to 


comedy, France was without a rival. 


From hiſtory which informs us 'of the three 


diſtin& races of ancient Gauls, the Celts, Aquita- 
nians, and Belgians; of colonies introduced under 
the dominion of the Romans; and of the more 


recent ſettlements of the Viſigoths, Burgundians, 


Franks, 
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Franks, and other branches of the Gothic FENG | 


we collect a mixed origin of the vaſt nation of the 
French. The Celtic blood may, however, be ſup- 
poſed the chief ingredient of the aggregate maſs, 


if we may judge from the predominant perſonal | 
traits of this nation, traits attributed by antiquari- 
ans to the Celtic, never to the Gothic race, a 


browniſh colour of the ſkin, dark eyes, dark hair, 


and a not more than middling ſize of body and 


limbs. Provincial variations, or ſhades of perſonal 
aſpect, ſtill mark ſome varieties of the Freneh 
anceſtry. The people of Normandy, which receiv- 


ed a great Scandinavian colony in the tenth cen- 
tury, bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the Danes and 
other Baltic nations. In lower Bretagne we recog- 

nize a kindred people of the Welch, quite different N 


from their French neighbours in features and lan- 


guage. The Burgundians reſemble the Franco- 


nians of Germany; and the inhabitants of Gaſ- 
cogne are not very unlike the Andaluſians of 


Southern Spain; both probably being deſcended 


from the ancient Aquitanians or Iberians, who are 


ſuppoſed to have colonized Spain and the ſouth- 


weſtern parts of France from the ſhores of Africa. 
In general it may be allowed that the ſouthern 
French have leſs vigor of limbs, a browner com- 


plexion, more fire and vivacity than the northern; 


and that both colleQively are of a leſs: athletic 


frame than their neighbours of Germany and Bri- 


tain, This inferiority was chiefly obſerved in the 
peaſants, whoſe growth wag ſtunted by a miſerable 
life of drudgery and hunger under the unfeeling 
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ſantry as to obliterate all that charming fymmetry 


of perſon and feminine ſoftnefs which nature con · 


fers on the amiable ſex, and to induce all the 


marks of anility before their thirtieth year. The 
caſe is happily the reverſe with the female gentry: 
none perhaps retain their charms to a later period. 


The beauty of the French ladies, which principally 
conſiſts in graceful movement, animation of the 
frame, and expreſſion of the countenance, arrives 


later to maturity, and is leſs perfect, than that of 


the Britiſh and German; but is more durable and 


more captivating. Their very ſouls appear, as it 


were, identified in their features, and _—_ to Yan 
over their preſervation. 

Language, a leſs permanent and leſs unequivocal 
mark of anceſtry than forms and colours, varies in 


France as in other extenſive regions. The inhabi- 
tants of lower Bretagne retain a dialect of the Welch; 
thoſe of French Flanders the Flemiſh; thoſe of 


Alface the German; thoſe about Bayonne the Baſ- 
que or language of Biſcay ; and thoſe of Rouſillon 
the Catalan, or Catalonian tongue. Each province 
has its particular vulgar diale& or patois: that of 


' Gaſcogne may be chiefly derived from the ancient 


Aquitanic : that of Provence reſembles the modern 
Italian: but the language of the gentry every 


|. where is the French, the moſt univerſally cultivit- 


ed of all modern languages throughout Europe. 


airs Saint John's Letters. 
7 Younge, vol. i. p. 281. 
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Its foundation 4 is the Latin, which by tlie long do. 


minion of the Romans became the vernacular 


tongue of the Gauls. Corrupted: by the rude or- 


gans and foreign dialects of peaſants. and barba- 


rians, this noble claſſic language degenerated into 
what was called the lingua Romana ruftica. In its 
progreſſive change it received the appellation a= 


Romance; and, finally poliſhed by the labors of 


learned individuals and ſocieties, it aſſumed its 
preſent elegant form under the name of French, * 
and became one of the moſt ſmooth, polite, and 


pleaſing languages of modern Europe; yet a lan- 
guage which with all its beauties is not conſidered 


as well adapted to poetry or fit for muſic, 
Of habit or dreſs the ſtandard of France has Habitg: 


commonly been conſidered as the ſtandard of 
Europe. From this the provincial forms of habili- 
ment among the peaſantry vary, like their dialeQs, 


To attempt to ſpecify theſe varieties could anſwer 


no adequate purpoſe; but we may obſerve that 
poverty in this claſs has made in one article too 


general a conformity, the ſabot or wooden ſhoe, 


which is generally a piece of holly or other hard 
wood, formed nearly into an oval ſhape and hol- 
lowed for the reception of the foot. The fluctuat- 
ing modes of attire, much leſs fluctuating however 


than thoſe of Britain, adopted by the gentry, have 


long been regarded as the models which ought to 


be . in * their fantaſtic and often abſurd 5 


1 Mem. de Ace des e tome aal. p. 582 
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variations, by the people of fathion i in ottier parts 


of Europe. mages 


In modes of bullding. as in thoſe of apparel, 


we find but little to remark in France. The roofs 
of large edifices, public and private, have been 


obſerved to be too heavy and of a clumſy appear- 


ance, ſo as to diminiſh the beauty of the whole, at 


leaſt to a Britiſſ eye.“ The houſes of the peaſantry 


have commonly very few, or no, glaſs-windows, 


In ſome parts, as about Montauban in Quercy, the 


better ſort are of a ſquare form and white with 
flattiſh roofs; and in ſome, as about Auray in 
Bretagne, they are neatly built of ſtone and ſlated, 
yet without glaſs; but in general the dwellings of 
this claſs of people are miſerable mudwalled cab- 


ins, fometimes with eatthen chimneys, and ſome- 
times with no other chimney than a hole through 


which the ſmoke makes tardily its way. A ſpectes 
of dwellings on the banks of the Loire, near Sau- 
mur in Anjou, may on account of their ſingularity 


merit notice, © Where the chalk-hills advance 
perpendicularly toward the river, they preſent a 
moſt ſingular ſpectacle of uncommon: habitatfons ; 
for, a great number of houſes are cut out of the 


white rock, fronted with maſonry, and holes cut 
above for chimneys, ſo that you ſometimes 'know 
not where the houſe is whence you fee the ſmoke 


iſſuing. Theſe cavern houſes are in ſome places in 


tires one above another. Some with little ſcraps 


of gardens have a pretty effect. In general the 


* ſardine's Letters, vol. i. p. 277. 


* Younge, vol. i. . P. 40. 42. 174. 177. 183, 544. 
Proprietors 
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Askese; occupy! them: but many are let fr 
from ten to near fifteen ſhillings a year. The 
people ſeem well ſatisfied with their habitations as 
good and r 5 2 roof of 1 e of 
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Than tho. of attire: hk n 1 ns is +: Food 


to be ſaid concerning the article of food. In the 
art of cookery: the, French are allowed a deciſive, 
pre-eminence. Some things rejected by the Bri- 
tons are edibles in F Tance, as frogs and fnails; but 
by ſeaſoning, haſhing, and many various modes of 
preparation, the materials of the banquet are often 
quite diſguiſed. A much leſs proportion of animal 
food, and a much greater of bread, is conſumed. in 


France than in Britain. Jeea, coffee, chocolate, 


and ſome other exotics, particularly the firſt, are 
alſo leſs in general demand; yet tea in ſome of the 
ieaports, as Rochelle, and coffee in ſome great 
towns, particularly Paris, ſeem to be as much in 


uſe as tea in the Britiſh iſands. Breakfaſt often 


conſiſts of bread, or bread and grapes, with a 
draught of water; and often is wholly omitted: ſoup 
is a fayorite diſh at dinner; and, in ſhort, the ali- 
ments of the French are generally lefs groſs than 
thoſe of the Germans or Britons. The working 


peaſantry, whoſe exhauſting labor demands the 


moſt ſubſtantial kind and the greate(t quantity of 
nouriſhment, are, here as elſewhere, obliged to 


acquieſce in the coarſeſt and moſt ſcanty fare, 


which they commonly ſeaſon with garlic, onions, 
and other ſavory ingredients. 


* Younge, vol. i. p. 166. 
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| Manners, Their attention to the arts of cookery; to culi- 


nary niceties for the pleaſure of the palate, ſeems 
to indicate ſome frivolity of character, and frivo- 


| lity has under their monarchio ſyſtem been gene- 


rally aſcribed to the French. How far the manners 
of this great and extraordinary nation are the re- 
ſult of natural conſtitution, or of political and ac- 
cidental cauſes, is not mine to determine; From 
the former muſt be derived a quick, fiery, and im- 
petuous animation, a lively warmth and rapid ebul- 
lition of animal ſpirits, marked outwardly by a 
peculiar vivacity of air and manner, which com - 
monly at firſt view diſtinguiſhes the natives of 
France. Conſtitutional doubtleſs alſo is that ab- 
ſence of timidity-and of baſhfulneſs, which appears 
to form the chief natural diſerimination between 
the French and their Engliſh neighbours ; fo total 


an abſence, that ſome have wondered how a term 


expreſſive of this paſſion had found its way into the 


language of a people to whoſe minds the idea is an 


utter ſtranger. But whatever may be derived from 


_ conſtitution, ſtill, government is the great modeller 


of mankind, and gives the complexion to national 
manners. From this and concomitant ſecondary 
cauſes, one of which is the long exploded chivalry, 
an abler pen in a more extenſive treatiſe might de- 
duce the various characteriſtic traits of this mighty 
nation, ſo contemned and admired, fo hated and 
careſſed, fo reviled and imitated. by its e 

of Europe. 
The ſudden and farpiinltiy difſolution of the 
enormous triple ſyſtem of monarchal, noble, and 
. eccleſinliies 
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ecchifialticak oppreſſion, has introduced a change 
into. the manners of the French, and; in ſome der 


gree metamorphoſed the national character. When 
the fermentation of this great event ſhall have 
ſubſided,. and the new character ſhall have become 
determinate and marked, a delineation thereof may: 
be attempted, At preſent I can pretend only to 
ſpeak, and that very briefly, concerning the ſtate 


of manners as it was bound under the late mo. 


| narchy. 


A piominent feature 3 in the former Character of 


the French was a wild and extravagant loyalty, 
which they regarded: as a virtue. Loyalty, which 


among the, Britons is a rational: reverence for the 
ſupreme governor, was among the French a blind 
and idolatrous attachment to the perſon of the 


ſovereign, to whom, however vicious, they were 
ready. to aſcribe every. virtue, and whom they 
ſeemed to. conſider as above human laws, and even 
human nature. Pazzled by the fplendor of regal 


magnificence, by the blaze of majeſty. conceived to 


environ their Great Monarch, as they affected to 


ſtile him, they loſt all ſight of the juſt claims of 


mankind; and gloried in their own. abaſement and . 


in the ſlavery oß their nation.“ 


The ſame irrational veneration was extended to 8 


all the branches of the royal blood, and even, but 
in a leſs. degree, to the reſt of the numerous nobi- 
lity, or nobleſſe, whoſe multitude, inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing, by rendering the diſtinction leſs confined, 


* Moore's View of Society and Manners in + France, Ke. 


vol. i. letter 6. | 
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Appt to augment this inordinate lpeck- The 
nobles, though far below the ſovereign, were con- 
ſidered as in ſome degree above the laws. France 
abſurdly gloried in her burdenſome ſwarm of idle 
nobleſſe, a name which could not be pronounced 
| without ſome kind of reſpectful emphaſis, and 
each province was vain in proportion to the num. 
ber of privileged uſeleſs families which it could 
boaſt as its own. In French ideas, a man ſuch as 


one ought to be, ſignified not a man of good ſenſe 


or good principles, but merely a man of birth or 
faſhion : ſo that a man might be ſuch as he ought 
to be, and yet be deſtitute-of every quality which 


adorns human nature. Birth impudently uſurped. 
every reward of merit, To be one of the people 


carried the idea of every thing mean and deſpica - 
ble, however meritorious might be the individual. 
The people, a term of majeſty among the Greeks 


and Romans, was in France a term of contempt. 
In the eyes of the French, without king and nobi- 


lity the nation was nothing : all conſideration and 
regard were engroſſed by the two former.“ 


Where the monarch was a living idol of admi- 


ration, and together with the nobleſſe abſorbed, or 
excluſively attracted, every ſpecies of regard, the 


* 


manners of a court were conſidered as perfect mo- 


dels of human conduct, and as alone worthy of 
adoption or imitation. Unfortunately theſe man- 


ners are never pure. In the courts of princes, in 
the drawing- rooms of the great, where ſucceſs and 


men depend not upon the eſteem of intelli- | 


* Moore, vol. i. letter 5, 6, 7. 
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gent and well-informed equals, but upon the fan- : 
ciful and fooliſh favor of ignorant, preſumptuous, 
and proud ſuperiors; flattery and falſehood too 


often prevail over merit and abilities. In ſuch ſo- 


cieties the abilities to pleaſe are more regarded than 
the abilities to ſerve. The external graces, the 


. 


frivolous accompliſhments of that impertinent and 


fooliſh thing called a man of faſhion, are common- 
ly more admired than the ſolid and maſculine vir- 


tues of a warrior, a ſtateſman, a philoſopher, or 


legiſlator. All the great and awful virtues, all the 


virtues Which can fit either for the council, the 


ſenate, or the field, are by the inſolent and inſig- | 
nificant flatterers, who commonly figure the moſt _ 
in ſuch corrupted ſocieties, held in the utmoſt con- 


tempt and deriſion.““ 


The cultiyation of a 5 exterior, of a win⸗ 


ning deportment, and of a pliant accommodating 


temper, in preference, or to the excluſion of more 


ſolid acquiſitions, was recommended not only by 
the faſcinating example of an idolized court, but 
alſo by the expediency or neceſſity of addreſs, in- 


ſinuation, and ſuppleneſs, under a ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration where ſubſtantial merit was of no avail; 


where, even in courts of law, not the juſtice of a 
cauſe, but intereſt and intrigue, could procure ſuo- 


ceſs; and where, from the ſpies of government 


every where diſperſed, a free eonverſation on ſub- 
jects of importance, eſpecially of a political nature, 


was dangerous. At the ſame time gaiety and 


mirth were not reſtrained by the ſpirit of the eccle. 


. Smith's Moral Sentiment. Lond. 1790. vol. i. p. 15 I, 152. 
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1 Gaſtical ſyſtem, which though ſufficiently intolerant 


with reſpe& to a uniformity in the ceremonies. of 


religion, was otherwiſe very liberal. No diabolical 


court of inquiſition diffuſed its baleful influence, 


introducing a kind of hell into the temporal 


world: no gloomy. fanaticiſm depreſſed the cheer- 
ful ſprightlineſs of temper : perhaps indeed reli- 
gion was too indulgent to vice, and by nominal 


penances and abſolutions the conſcience might be 


lulled aſleep under a guilt whoſe poiſon might 
otherwiſe damp the ſpirits and four enjoyment. 
I ſhall not pretend to determine how far theſe 


cauſes. may have operated-toward that gay, ſmart, 


free, unembarraſſed, and airy mien; that poliſhed 


courteſy and ſmoothneſs of demeanor ; that even 


and unruffled goodneſs of humour or temper ; that 
thorough diſpoſition to pleaſe, and' to make all-in 


their company feel themſelves happy; in ſhort that 


captivating aſſemblage of frivolous, but pleaſing, 
accompliſhments, for which the Erench have long 


been famous, which rendered frivolity amiable, 


but which, by poliſhing away every originality of 
individual character, tended to reduce all to one 
common ſtamp without diſtintion. Urbanity- and 


ſoftneſs of manners, confined in other countries to 


certain ranks of men, pervaded in France in vari- 


ous gradations every rank and profeſſion from the 
prince to the beggar. Language, which every 
where is tinctured by the national manners, 


abounded among the French in complimentary and 


ſoothing phraſes deſtitute of meaning. A ſyſtem | 
of doplicitys aflopted throughout every civil and 


political 
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pollnieal department © of adlindoiſtrition; had given a 


ſiniſter ſort: of ſagacity or finefle to the character, 


and 2 poliſh of manners Which injures the ſubC: 


ſtanee by baniſhing” ſincerity. * Hence vigor of 


thought and force of expreſſion were hardly known 
in French converſation, a converſation calculated 
to give neither inſtruction nor offence, and in 
which all characters of great, moderate, and no 


abilities, appeared on the fame lifeleſs level. 
« Good temper and habitual eaſe are the firſt in- 


gredients in private ſociety; but wit, knowlege, 
or originality, mult break their- even ſurface into 


fome inequality of feeling, or enten is ike 7 
A journey on an endleſs flat.” | 


In the numerous nobility, whoſe Girl muſt 
have had conſiderable influence on the general maſs 


of the nation, the ſuperficial gaiety, frivolous le- 
vity and effeminate ſoftneſs of manners, were tem- 
pered by principles of a more liberab and hardy 
kind. The practice of chivalry had long been ob- 


ſolete, but its generous and martial ſpirit was not 


extinckt. The nobles were highly actuated by a 


paſſion for military fame and a fcrupulous delicat 
ſenſe of honor. From ſuch oppoſite principles 
they difplayed in their compoſition a heterogene- 
ous mixture of diſcordant qualities; ; ferious in 
trifles, gay in enterprize ; fervile, vain; inſincere, 
honorable ; profligate in heart, in conduct decent; 
to foreigners and inferiors outwardly polite, in- 


wardly contemptuous ſplendid, not munificent ; 


in manners weak, ſtrong in principle; ente 


»Pounge, vol. i. p. 55. 1 
e | valiant; 
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valiant; women in the toilet, heroes in the field; 


contemptible in private life, in public formidable. 
The nobleſt effect produced all or in part by that 


- generous and. gallant ſpirit, which-in the French 


nobility ſeemed almoſt to compenſate for all their 
defects, was the exalted ſituation of the female ſex. 
In no other country were the two ſexes brought ſo 
near to that ſtate of equality which reaſon demands, 
and. without which no perfect civilization can have 
place. That molt illiberal propenſity, which diſ- 


honors the Britons, to preclude females from 


knowlege, from converſation on any other than 
futile ſubjects, and from convivial mirth, was un- 


known among the French: without: the participa- 


tion of the fair no diſcourſes. could pleaſe, no party 
of pleaſure could be conceived to deſerve that 
name. Not only in matters of taſte and elegance 
the ladies decided without appeal, but even in very 
important concerns no ſmall deference was paid to 
their judgments, Not only with oftenſive, as in 


other countries, but with ſubſtantial reſpect, were 


females treated, and conſequently great numbers 
rendered themſelves truly reſpectable by a cultiva- 
tion of literature, an enlargement of the under- 
ſtanding, and a captivating diſplay of mental ac- 


compliſhments. Polite learning engaged their at- 
tention in greater or leſs degree, and many even 


of the moſt youthful and airy had found the happy 
ſecret of combining pleaſure with improvement.* 
If the men were on one hand ſoftened into a kind 
of amiable effeminacy, the women were on the 
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ores become amiably maſculine. France was the 
country of heroines, and if her hiſtory i is diſgraced 
with ſanguinary feuds and maſſacres, it is peculi- 
arly ennobled with examples of female magnani- 


mity.“ In ſhort” the ladies of France had gained 


the pre-eminence among their ſex,” and it has been 
well obſerved that the natural eaſe and boldneſs 
of their manner and deportment, the numberleſs 
graces of their addreſs and converſation, their fa- 


miliarity and facility of acceſs, their reſtleſs viva- 


city, their extenſive knowlege, the credit and 
weight of their opinions, are all ſtriking to a 
ſtranger,” + and mark the neareſt approach hitherto 
made in the world in the moſt material conſidera- 
tion to a perfect ſtate of W 8 

The ladies of France, more eſpecially the mar- 


ried, have been ſaid to have leſs reſerve with reſpect 


to chaſtity, than thoſe of Britain and ſome others. 
It is much to be wiſhed that both ſexes were every 
where obſervant of this virtue. To condemn the 
infractions of it in one ſex and excuſe them in the 


other is iniquitous,j notwithſtanding general cuſ- 


* Among the heroines recorded in French hiſtory, were the 


counteſs of Montfort and the lady of Charles de Blois, 'who 


commanded oppoſite armies with copſummate general{hip and 


heroic valour ; and the widow of Oliver de Cliſſon, who com- 
manded a fleet and-made fierce war againft Philip de Valois. 
What an inftance of intrepid and ſteady courage was exhibited 


im our own time by Charlotte Cordet, who Rabbed Marat? In 
| this inſtance of intrepidity, I am not to be underſtood to judge 


of the mor of the deed. 
F Jardines Letters, vol i i. p. 174- Dub. 1789. 


5 + Sce vol. iii. of this work, p. 187. 
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tom, for no cuſtom, however univerſal, can ever 


ſanction iniquity excepting to the eyes of the vulgar; 


and vulgar is the head, though it were adorned with a 
diadem, which judges without reflection and reaſon. 


If indeed French ladies have preſerved a leſs guarded 
integrity in this reſpect than any of their neigh- 


bours, the great ſource of corruption was the court. 
To the idol of court favor not even. the chaſtity of 


a vife or daughter was deemed too great a ſacrifice, 


where merit was contemned, and the laws were 


warped into means of ſelfiſn gratification to the 
powerful. To the eaſy familiarity and ſocial inter- 


courſe of the ſexes no ſuch effect, but rather one 
of a contrary nature, can with juſtice be aſcribed. 
From it indeed might doubtleſs. be deduced a kind 
of amorous inconſtancy or fickleneſs in love pre- 
valent with the French, among whom a deſultory 
change of objects of affection bas been obſerved to 
take place; for though the gentlemen of France 
are moſt ſincerely devoted to the frequentation of 


the fair ſex in general, the charms of whoſe com- 


pany conſtitute their ſupreme pleaſure,. yet they are 


leſs apt than others to form permanent attachments 


with particular women. But if any inconveniences 
can be faid to have ariſen from this emancipation 


of the female ſex, they are immenſely overbalanced 
by confequences of an oppoſite kind. For inſtance, 
the French have had the generous merit of baniſh- 
ing in a great meaſure from among themſelves, 


and of diminiſhing by their example among their 
neighbours, that mean and contemptible, but hor- 
ribly deſtructive paſſion of ny; which embit- 

tered 
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tered the lives of inultitudes, and- redaced many 


thouſands. of the fineſt, often the moſt innocent, 
females to a-moſt deplorable. ſtate of tniſery, The 


diſcountenance of | this odious monſter has much 
improved the matrimonial ſtate in France, where 
the moſt s TO of nN in ſs 
arevodind,* ft 56 2 
A remtirkeble and i very venorible ee in wu 
charaQer of the French nobility, 'and one attended 


with no unimportant influence on general manners, 


was their familiarity with men of letters. Theſe 
were admitted by the great on the moſt liberal 
fdoting not only to their tables, but to habits of 
intimacy; and, as from the unreſtratned fociality 


of the fexes, ſo alſo from that of the nobles and 


men of literature, mutual advantages aroſe. The 
latter acquired à grace and fuavity of manner, 


* equally purified from the awkward timidity con- 


tracted in retirement, and the diſguſting arrogance 
inſpired by univerſity honors or church dignities.”+ 
The former imbibed more juſt ideas, and learned 
to temper their lofty fpirit with humanity and 
liberal fentiments. Hence they behaved to their 
inferiors with a degree of courteſy little known in 
other countries; neither diſplaying that pride of 
anceſtry which has rendered ſome of their neigh- 
bours a ſubje& of ridicule, nor that arrogance and 


ſurlineſs of wealth, which is one of the e 


parts of the Engliſh character. 
Humanity to ſervants has been obſerved as an 


# Fe e 
+ Moore's France, eol. i. let 4. 
inſtance 
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i W of the good temper of the French, 1 
ſome have reported as the kindeſt and moſt eaſy 


to be pleaſed of all maſters. The external cour- 


teſy, politeneſs, and ſoftneſs of demeanor of the 


nobles to inferiors,. not only had a conſiderable 
influence on the behavior of the lower claſſes by 
being in ſome degree communicated to their air 


and manner, but ſerved alſo in ſome ſmall meaſure 


to alleviate the ſeverity of their condition, and to 


ſmooth the rugged path of indigent labor to the 
toiling and ill-fed peaſantry and. others of their 


order of life. 
too great for nature not to feel, and from this, 


from the want of ſound moral inſtruction by pre- 


But the oppreſſion of this claſs was 


cept or example, and from the horrible cruelties of 
executions to which their eyes and minds were 
habituated, they were, notwithſtanding a ſmooth 


outſide, ferocious in heart, and ready, when op- 
portunities ſnould occur, to plunge i into ſanguinary 


exceſſes. 

The French have been reputed inſincere by ſome 
writers, particularly Britiſn. Doubtleſs from the 
general ſtyle of converſation and addreſs, plainneſs 
and ſincerity were excluded: but, notwithſtanding 
their obſequious and complimentary manner, they 
ſeldom had any fort of intention to deceive, and 
none were more truly polite to foreigners, even 
thoſe who entertained againſt them illiberal ſenti- 
ments and a hoſtile mind, particularly the Engliſh. 
That under a monarchy, with a magnificent court 


and a feudal ſoirit, occupations beneficial to ſo- 


ciety, and conſequently i in r nature honorable, 


as 


r A M e . 


as thoſe of merchandize, ſhould: be held hon con. 
tempt cannot he ſarprizing yet, notwithſtanding 
this pernicious: prejudice; the merchants maintain- 
ed a reſpectable character, and were aceounted men 
of probity; but the ſhop-keepers and other low 
traders had a contrary reputation. The nation in 
general had a happy pliancy of diſpoſition, by 
vhich they adapted themſelves with extraordinary 
facility and chearfulneſs to their ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of life: hence very few inſtances occurred, | 
7 8 comparatively, with thoſe of Britain, of moderate 
fortunes ruined by too high a ſtyle of living. A 
| late traveller* has obſerved, that in point of clean- 
lineſs the French have divided the merit with the 
F Engliſh, the former being cleaner in their perſons, 
.| the latter in their houſes. In table linen, however, 
, the French were both cleaner. and more ceconomi- 
„cal, making uſe of a coarſe kind that they might 
„ more eaſily afford an inceſſant change. The lux- 
ury of the inferior clafles conſiſted almoſt wholly 
e in the coſtlineſs of their apparel. and other perſonal 
e | appurtenances, by which they endeavored to dimi- 
co | niſh the diſtinction between them and their e 
TOTS: 
y The citing of eating no regular breakſaſt, wid 
d dining at noon, which was the time of dinner 
n | throughout France, excepting at ſome houſes of 
ti. conſiderable faſhion in Paris, rendered the greater 
part of the day a blank with reſpect to any ſerious 
rt | purſuit, for it was requiſite there, as in Britain, to 
o. dreſs on that occaſion ; but as the ladies retired not 
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from company, aud. drinking: ceaſed; at the end of 
dinner, ſobriety was preſerved. in all the joy of their 
feaſts. Notwithſtanding the reſpect paid to the fair 
ſex in general, among the lower claſſes they were 
employed in laborious works, as in holding the 
plough, filling the dung · cart, and acting as hoſtlers 
at inns; while on the other hand in many parts 
hardly any other domeſtic ſervants than males were 
to be found in any office from the kitchen to the 
Concerning provincial cuſtoms, or 
peculiarities among the peaſantry of the different 
provinces, I ſhall only make this one remark; that 
the pcaſants of Auvergne and Limouſin ſeek at a 
diſtance ſrom home the flow and painful means of 


ſubſiſtence purſued by the Gallicians of Spain.“ 


Such local cuſtoms and a tincture of former 


manners may long ſurvive the old ſyſtem of French 
government, notwithſtanding all the changes ef- 


fected by the revolution. This mighty event was 
put in motion, or received its impulſe, immediate- 
ly from the embarraſſment of the royal finances, 
but preparatory cauſes had been operating toward 
it; an oppreſſion of the peaſantry,” whole condition 
could not poſſibly be rendered worſe by any revo- 
lution, and a conſciouſneſs of the defects of their 
government diffuſed among the French by the 
writings of ingenious men, and by their inter- 
courſe with the republicans of North-America, from 


_ whom even the mercenaty troops, (very ſtrange 
| indeed!) imbibed ideas of political freedom. 


Such 
is the natural progrels of affairs: the enfranchiſement 


See of this work, vol. i. p. 266. 
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of a people mult have its ſources in the illumination 
of the public mind: the beſt opportunity is offered 


by the perplexed ſtate of the public revenue. 
The intereſt of an immenſe national debt accu- 
mulated by the folly of ſucceſſive monarchs, the 


ſüpport of great eſtabliſhments, civil, naval, and 
military, and the prodigal expences of a, profligate 


court, exceeded the royal revenue, prodigious as 
it was, infomuch that a new loan was every year 
made to ſupply the deficiency. Such at length was 
the ſituation of affairs, that to impoſe new taxes ap- 
peared impoſſible, to continue the mode of borrow: 
ing approached ſwiftly to ruin, and to have re- 


courſe to ceconomical reforms alone ſeemed alto- 


gether inadequate to the remedy of the evil. In 
this difficult and critical ſtate of government, 


Monſieur de Calonne, who had been appointed 


comptroller-general of the finances of France 


in the year 1783, formed in 1786 à ſcheme of 


augmenting. the revenue by a new modification of 
the taxes, which he propoſed to render more pro- 
ductive and leſs oppreſſive, particularly the land- 
tax, which he wiſhed to equalize, or extend equal- 


ly to all ranks and denominations, the clergy- and 


nobility as well as the commons. His plan was 
great, philanthropic, and fublime, demonſtrating 
the exalted and comprehenſive intellect of its au- 
mor; but, as he could not expect the concurrence 
of the parliaments, who were as apt to obitruCt the 
beſt, as the wor{t meaſures of adminiſtration, he 


communicated to the royal ear the plan of afſem- Notzbles. 


bing the Notables. By theſe were underſtood an 
di, in ſome degree repreſentative of the na- 
Z. 2 | tion, 
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tion, or ſerving as a ſubſtitute for the States- a 
General, conſiſting of members convoked from all I cu: 


parts of the kingdom, but ſelected chiefſy from the fav 


higher orders, and nominated by the king himſelf. | ga 


Precedents for the convocation of this occafional I hat 


aſſembly were found in the reign of the great leg 
Henry the fourth, and in that of Lewis the ir. of 
. ed 


The ſummonſes for the meeting of the! Notables ing 


were addreſſed to ſeven princes of the blood, nine] me 


dukes and peers of France, eight field- mar ſhals, pre 


twenty-two nobles, eight counſellors of ſtate, four nec 
maſters of requeſts, eleven prelates, thirty-ſeven the 
lawyers, twelve deputies of the Pays d'etats, theffſ par 


Heutenant civil, and twenty-five. magiſtrates off pit« 
towns. The aſſembly was opened on the twenty]! ( 
fecond of February 1787. The members were diſY by 

tributed by the king into ſeven bureaux, chambersF dic 
or diviſions, over each of which preſtded a princq Tol 


of the blood. They were directed to examine th per] 
' memorials of the miniſter ſeparately at firſt in thꝗ of 1 
feveral chambers, and afterwards to, compare th try] 
different reſolutions in a general meeting, or grand] The 


committee, under the preſidency of Monfteur, thꝗ tax 
royal brother next in age to the ſovereign. Thy] liam 


deſign of the miniſter in convening- the Notable The 
vas to obtain their approbation of his plan, and 1 gal. 


overawe the oppoſition of the parliaments by th 
ſanQion of their authority: and probably, if the 
approbation had been unanimous and unqualified 
the monarchy would have gained a great acceſſio 
of ſtrength, and Ow? even e at leaſt fo 

a tim 
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a time. But the Notables were men as yet unac- 
cuſtomed to public diſcuſſions, and prejudiced in 
he favor of their ſeveral privileges, which they re- 
f. garded more than the public proſperity. I hey 
nal I hated the miniſter who had attacked theſe privi- 
eat leges, and objected with acrimony to ſeveral parts 
ir- of his plan. Their aſſembly was at length diſſolv- 
ed on the twenty-fifth, of May the ſame year, leav- 
ing the government-in a greater ſtate of embarraſſ. 
ment and perplexity than before, as they had ex- 
preſsly withheld. their ſanction from the meaſures 
neceſſary to ſupply the failure of the revenue, and 
thereby countenanced the refractory ſpirit of tige 
parliaments, which vr then __ to its Wyheſs 7 — 
pitch. 
Calonne had Aly diſoraced and even. beni 
by the influence of the Notables. and other preju- 
diced or intereſted perſons. The archbiſhop of 
Tolouſe, who with far inferior underſtanding, and Parlia- 
perhaps leſs honeſty, occupied his place as preſident — 
of the council of finances, encountered the now . 
truly formidable oppoſition of the parliamenis. 
The regiſtry of edicts for a newly madified land. bf 
tax and ſtamp-tax, after being refuſed by the pa- Ii 
liament of Paris, was made in a bed of juitice, 
The parliament declared this regiſtry null and ille- 
gal. By letters patent and lettres de cachet 8 1 | 
members were exiled, and their fittings tranflated - 
1 hundred miles from Paris, to Troyes in Cham- | lj 
pagne, Where they reſumed their deliberations, 1 
and, to intereſt the nation more warmly in their 
favor, ſolicited the monarch to convene the States _ | 
: General, | 


- 
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General, an idea which hai been hinted in the 
meeting of the Notables, and which this parliament 


had before, ſince the diſſolution of the Notables, 
more fully expreſſed. Its cauſe was vehemently _ 
eſpouſed by the other parliaments of the kingdom, 
and a flame of diſaffection ſpread with encreaſing 


force throughout the nation. To levy the new 


taxes in the face of ſuch oppoſition and diſcontent 
was deemed highly dangerous; government yielded 


to the formidable reſiſtance ; the obnoxious edicts 
were by royal authority revoked, and oe; parlia- 


ment recalled from exile,  _ 
Recourſe was now neceffuily had to a 1 and 


an edict for its ſanction was regiſtered in a bed of 


juſtice diſguiſed under a new form and name. For 


their oppoſition to this meaſure, the duke of Or- 


leans, a prince of the blood, and two members of 
the parliament of Paris, were ſent into ' exile, the 
former to one of his rural manſions, the two latter 
to priſons in diſtant parts of the kingdom. The 
Parliament of Paris remonſtrated with determinate 
boldneſs againſt the exile of their members and 
againſt lettres de cachet, which they declared ille- 
gal and iniquitous. The oppoſition was ſtrenuouſ- 


ly ſeconded by other.parliaments, inſomuch that 


the legiſlation of the kingdom was at a ſtand, and 


the deficiency of the revenue unſupplied. Driven 


to extremity, the court adopted a bold and appa- 
rently deciſive plan, to deprive all the parliaments 
of the kingdom for ever, at one ſtroke, of the pri- 
vilege of regiſtering the royal edicts, and to veſt it 


in a court erected for that * named the 


* o 
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cour Mena „ to act in the name and 
on the authority of all the provinces of France. 
The inſtitution of à large number of new courts 
of juſtice was comprehended in this plan, by which 
allo the parliaments were prorogued, or forbidden 
to ſit, for; an indefinite ſpace of time, or during 
the king's pleaſure, and this vigorous project was 
put in execution, ſo far as to render it a law, 


throughout the kingdom on the eighth of May 


1788; But the reſiſtance of the magiſtrates and the 
n of the nation rendered i it abortive. 


The parliaments in defiance of the royal Ne fs 


rity aſſembled- in ſuch places as they deemed. conve - 
nient, and voted reſolutions againſt the meaſures 
of miniſtry : they were exiled for their diſobedi - 
ence by lettres de cachet. The nobility of Bretagne 
ſent a part of their body with a memorial to their 
ſovereign: their deputies for their preſumption 
were impriſoned in the Baſtille. A ſpirit of muti- 
ny diſcovered itſelf by alarming ſymptoms through» 


out the nation, particularly in Bretagne, Bearn, 


and Dauphiné, where large bodies of ſoldiery 
checked the tumults, but encreaſed the diſcontent. 
The fires, which, though ſmothered, had been in- 


; ceſſantly gathering ſtrength, were ready to burſt 


forth in tremendous combuſtion. The immediate 
ruin of the finances was inevitable in the then ex- 
iſting ſtate of confuſion and anarchy. Yielding to 
neceſſity, the court declared itſelf in favor of a2 
convocation of the States- General, and ſoon after 
publiſhed a reſolution of council which amounted 
to an owes of mn The former declara- 

| | tion 
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tion came too late to conciliate the affection of the 
nation; the latter cauſed ſuch an alarm, that to 
reſtore public credit, Monſieur Necker, under whoſe: 
adminiſtration the finances had been managed with 
great apparent . proſperity -in the American war, 
and who thence enjoyed the public confidence in 


the higheſt degree, was immediately appointed to 
the direction of the finances, in place of the ache 


biſhop of Toulouſe, who was obliged to reſign. 1011225 
Before the reſignation of the archbiſhop, a circu- 


lar letter of the king, announcing. the intended 
convocation of the ſtates, invited the council or 


advice of his ſubjects, particularly the learned, 
with reſpect to the forms of election and other cir- 


cumſtances. This was conſidered as a complete 
liberty of public diſquiſition, and the preſs imme- 
diately teemed with treatiſes on political ſubjects, 


which were diſcuſſed with a freedom never before 
known in any country. The great influence of this 
; uncontrolled reaſoning was manifeſted in the ſubſe; 
quent conduct of the aſſembly of the States- Gene- 
Aſſembly. ral, which amid a tumult of joy, dubious hope, 


and anxiety, met at Verſailles on the fifth of May 


1789, after an interval of a hundred and ſeventy- 


five years, ſince the year 1614, the laſt time when 
this great national body had been convened. In 
the election of members from the three orders of 
the nobility, clergy, and commons, the proportion 
planned by the province of Dauphine was adopted; 
the deputies of the third eſtate, or commons, be- 
ing made equal in number to thoſe of the nobility 


and r taken * but whether the depu- 


ties 


1 RON C E. 
ties of he three orders were to en indiferimi., 


ſs _ arbich, ſhould. hang a: ee on * bas hl 
lutions of the other two, was left undecided. As 

the former mode alone could give preponderance to 
the commons, that body determined to admit no. 


other; while the nobles. and ſuperior. clergy, fore-. 


ſeeing in ſuch preponderance the deſtruction of 
their privileges, relabred:: to. wind wee ar 
the latter. { Me n g5he | 

The commons, peek 5 favor N ee ' 


from the great maſs of the nation, ſolicited .by re- 


peated meſſages the coalition of the other orders. 
The nobles were inflexible, but numbers of the 
inferior clergy, deſerting their order, acceded to 


the commons, and at length a majority of the 


eccleſiaſtical order declared for a union with, that 
body. The court was alarmed, and concerted 
vigorous meaſures to prevent the coalition with the 
commons, who had already declared themſelves the 
National Aſſembly, On the twentieth of June, the 


day on which the acceſſion of the clergy was to 
take place, the hall of the aſſembly was occupied = 


by a body of troops, under pretence of preparing 
the place for a royal ſeſſion, and the deputies rude- 


ly denied admittance, Full of indignation they 


retired to a tennis-court,. and togk a ſolemn oath 
never to ſeparate until a conſtitution ſhould be com- 
pleted. They afterwards aſſembled in a church, 
and were there joined by the majority of the cleri- 
cal chamber, together with two nobles of Dauphiné. 
On the twenty- * with all the pomp of regal 
magnificence, 


- 
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magnif cence, the royal ſeſſion was held; the de- 
puties of the commons were contemptuouſſy re- 
ſtrained from entering for near an hour, expoſed 
to the rain, while the privileged orders were ſeat- fe 
ed; and the king in a ſpeech from the throne 0 
annulled their reſolutions, commanded the imme te 
diate ſeparation of the members, and their aſſem- tl 
bling the following day in three ſeparate chambers. Vi 
The command of the monarch was inſtantly obeyed a 
by the nobles and the minority of the clergy; but qt 


the commons and their aſſociates remained ſeated; de 
the fiery Mirabeau, whoſe * pre-eminent” abilities 
drew the chief attention, declared that nothing but ſu 


the force of the bayonet ſhould expel them; his tr 
ſpeech was applauded; the aſſembly voted their bz: 
adherence to their former reſolutions, and decreed la 

that the perſons of the deputies ſhould be inviolable. ra 

| After this ill-adviſed ſtep of the court, which de- 
monſtrated the pride and weakneſs of thoſe wo || cc 
contrived or conducted it, the aſſembly continued F ar 
its deliberations, and was joined by forty-nine of | A 
| the nobles with the duke of Orleans at their head. of 
So early as the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month N. 
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{4 the king, in contradiction to his former command, ed 
15 enjoined by an earneſt letter the chambers of clergy of 
and nobility to coaleſce with the commons. The wi 
former obeyed without heſitation ; the latter after | me 
a warm debate; and loud ſhouts of applauſe, with | II 
other demonſtrations of; joy, proclaimed the popu- T 
lar approbation of this apparently happy event. | «© 
But the court, while it ſeemed to comply with the af 
wiſhes of the nation, meditated a deciſive blow. | po 


Great 
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ten bodies of foreign troops in the pay of ned 
were drawn from all quarters, and ſtationed around 
Paris, as if they meant to beſiege it. The pretence- | 
for the collection of this armed force was founded 


on ſome riots among the Pariſians, which were ſaid 


to have been originally cauſed by emiffaries of 


the court employed for that purpoſe, and may alſo 


very probably have partly ariſen from the levity of 


a people juſt e emerging from deſpotiſm, and conſe- 
quently unapt to make a right uſe of polhical free 


dom, with which they had been unacquainted. | [| 
A famine augmented by the preſence and con: Rae Þ I 

ſumption of numerous forces heightened the diſ. Army. 

traction of the Pariſians, wko were in violent pertur-- 


bation from an apprehenſion of an intended annihi-' 


lation of the National Aſſembly, and of military out- 
rage to themſelves, on whom that aſſembly depend- 
ed principally for ſupport. The conſternation was 


conſummated by the news of Neckar's baniſhment, 


and the introduction of a new unpopular miniſtry. | 
A German regiment attacked and diſperſed a body 


of the populace who were carrying the image of 
Neckar in proceſſion. *The German troops advanc- 
ed into the city in formidable force with the prinee 


of Lambeſque at their head, who wantonly cut 


with his ſabre an inoffenſive old man whom he 


met. A cry of—fo arms reſounded from all ſides. 


The troops of royal guards, who were natives of 


France, deſerted their officers, and mingled with 
the citizens. Thus reinforced, the populace made 


a furious attack on the Germans, who were over- 
powered and obliged to retreat. The ſcene: of 
CTY alarm 
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alarm and commotion which Paris exhibited on the 
ſleepleſs night of this affray, the twelfth of July, 
and the two days following, ſurpaſſes all concep- 
tion; yet an aſtoniſhing regularity reigned amid 
this terrible confuſion. A municipal government 


men. To furniſh themſelves with arms, they 
ſearched the armourers ſhops and public repoſito- 
ries, particularly the Hotel des Invalides, where 
they procured above thirty thouſand muſkets and 
twenty cannons. Of a party who applied to the 
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was inſtantaneouſly. formed, and the citizens em- 
bodied into a militia of above a hundred thouſand 


governor of the Baſtille ſome were admitted under 


an appearance of amity and then maſſacred. Exaſ- 
perated to a pitch of frenzy, the populace, who had 
remained without, attacked, and without other 
leaders than the revolted ſoldiers of the royal 
guards, and their own headlong impetuolity of 


rage, ſtormed and took this formidable fortreſs, 


braving with aſtoniſhing intrepidity an inceſſant diſ- 


 Infurree- 


tions. 


charge of great and ſmall arms for more than an 


hour. Theſe terrible and deciſive operations filled 


the court with diſmay. The marquis de la Fayette, 


the champion of American liberty, was elected 
commander of the Pariſian militia, The new mi- 


niſtry, reſigning their places, fled the kingdom 


with others of the court-party. Neckar was re- 


called, the foreign troops retired from the vicinity : 
of Paris, and a doubtful or intermitting . | 


was for a time reſtored to the capital. 
The commotions of Paris, the central point of 


the revolution, were communicated through the 
| provinces. . 
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provinces. The troops led by their commanders 
to quell inſurrections refuſed to fire on their coun- 


trymen. The peaſants in ſome parts burned or de- 
molifhed the caſtles of the nobles, and committed 
other exceſſes; but a municipal militia, embodied 
in the ſeveral towns, preſerved in a* conſiderable 
degree the public order. That cruelties were com- 
mitted we ought leſs to wonder than that more 
were not, if we conſider, among other circum- 


ſtances, the debaſement and inſenſibility of heart 


produced by their former government, the per- 


ſonal injuries which individuals had ſuſtained | 


from men in power, and the arts employed by 
- wicked men of either party to excite the unthink- 


ing rabble to acts of violence. On the fifth of 


October, a famine again afflicting the capital, and 
a rumour, to which ſome acts of the court had 
given too much countenance, being diffuſed, that 
the king was privately to withdraw to Metz, to 
put himſelf at the head of an army for the rein- 


ſtatement of his former power, a mob of many 
thouſands, in great part women, marched in ſeve- 


ral bodies to Verſailles. A villainous party of 
theſe, ſuſpected of having been bribed for that 
purpoſe by the duke of Orleans, attempted to af- 
 ſaffinate the king and queen, but were prevented 
from the perpetration of their diabolical ſcheme by 


the activity of adetachment of the national guards, 


or new-modeled Pariſian militia, under the com- 
mand of La Fayette. The king, however, to. ap- 
peaſe the ſuſpicions of his ſubjeQs, transferred his 
reſidence to the capital, whither he was followed 


by 
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by me National Aſſembly, who fixed thengafagth 


their ſeſſions in that city. 


The frightful tumult, which cauſed the king's 
removal to Paris, cauſed alſo his unqualified ac- 


ceptance of the preliminaries of a new conſtitution 
framed by the National Aſſembly. This body pro- 


ceeded in the formation of a new ſyſtem, but, not- 


withſtanding a multitude of patriotic donations, no 


efficacious means were adopted to ſupply the de- 
ficiency of the finances, while the embarraſſment 


was encreaſed by a ſcarcity of money, occaſioned 


by the emigration of great numbers of the nobility. 


They at length reſolved to ſeize the poſſeſſions. of 
the church, which they voted to be national pro- 


perty, charging themſelves with the taſk of provid- 


ing a decent and more equal, or more juſtly pro- 
portioned maintenance for the clergy. This vote 
was followed in February 1790 by a decree, autho- 


rizing the ſale of the church- lands in ſeparate por- 
tions and at different times as the legiſlature ſhould 
direct; and aſſignats were iſſued into circulation, 
which were notes of credit to be accepted in pay- 


ment on the ſale of theſe and the domains of the 
crown, which were alſo declared national property, 


in lieu of which near fifteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling annually were ſettled on the royal 


family. In June a decree was made aboliſhing all 
titles, armorial bearings, and other marks of diſ- 
tinction between different claſſes, by which act the 


nobles, who had been before deprived of all their 


ſubſtantial privileges, were now completely con- 
founded with the _ mals of the people. On the 


four teenth 
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fourteenth of July a civic oath, by which n 


perſon was bound to maintain the new order of 
things, was adminiſtered throughout the kingdom, 
and particularly at Paris in the Champ de Mars, a 
plain eight, hundred yards in diameter, round 
which was an amphitheatre of earth and ſtone 
containing four hundred thouſand ſpectators. This 
extraordinary ſolemnity, termed the great or gene- 
ral Confederation, gave additional weight and lega- 
| lity to the National Aſſembly in the e 1 88 of the 
peoplej1and. fixed its power more firmly. 
Though the great Confederation was Senend 
without tumult, it was both preceded and followed 
by commotions and acts of violence in ſeveral 
places. The nobles and clergy by an obſtinate ad- 
herence to their exorbitant privileges had embar- 
raſſed the old government, and had thereby con- 
tributed to open the ſluices of that popular inunda- 
tion which at once ſwept away every particle of 
theſe privileges, without leaving even à veſtige 
behind. Enraged againſt a ſyſtem, which they 
conſidered as degrading and ruinous to themſelves, 
great numbers of them ſet at work every engine in 
their power to diſturb the new government. At- 
tempts were made to diffuſe diſaffection in the army, 
falſe reports were propagated, and tumults excited 
by the influence of money. At;Toulouſe, Montau- 
ban, and Niſmes, mobs were raiſed, not without 
partial ſucceſs at the two latter places, to maſſacre 
the proteſtants, who in the new ſyſtem were placed 
on a political level with the catholics. Beſide 
many leſs remarkable movements, a dreadful 
laughter 
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eee was made among the troops at Napey ; ; 


and near Vannes in Bretagne a prieſt, after having 
celebrated maſs, deſired the congregation to. kifs 
the croſs, and, having given them abſolution, ad- 
dreſſed them in theſe words, go now and plunge 


- your daggers into the hearts of thoſe impious per- 


ſons who have degraded your holy religion: Nou 


are ſaved! The infatuated multitude were pre- 


vented from committing the projected maſſacre by 
the oppoſition of an Iriſi regiment and other troops. 


The emigrations of the nobles, the diſappearance 


of the circulating money, and the activity of the 
diſaffected prieſts ; and other enemies of ; the ne 
ſyſtem, encreaſed at the eve of the king's flight, 
who in the end of June 1791, fled with all the 
royal family toward the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
where he was to be joined by an army raiſed by the 
emigrants, and the powerful forces of Auſtria, to 
act againſt the National Aſſembly; but was inter- 
cepted when he had almoſt effected his eſcape, and 
was brought back to the capital. After this unfor- 


tunate ſtep, which deſtroyed all confidence between 
the nation and the king, who had by moſt ſolemn 


proteſtations declared his approbation of the new 
arrangements, his majeſty gave his aſſent confirm- 
ed by a new oath to the articles of the new con- 
ſtitution on the thirteenth of September; and on 
the thirtieth this National Aſſembly, called the 


Conſtituent Aſſembly, becauſe by its labors the 


new conſtitution was framed, diſſolved itfelf to 
make room, according to its own- deerees, for a 


newly conſtituted aſſembly to ſueceed. 


On 
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369 
on the next day, the firſt of Otober, the new New 


National Aſſembly commenced its ſitting. For the Aſſembly. 


election of members to compoſe this body, and for 
other purpoſes, the whole kingdom had been di- 
vided i into eighty- two, or including Corſica, eighty- 
three departments or diviſions, each containing 
about three hundred and twenty-four ſquare leagues 
of France, and ſubdivided into diſtricts not leſs 


than three, nor more than nine in each diſtrict. 


The diſtricts were again ſubdivided into cantons, 


each containing four ſquare leagues. In the aſſem- 


blies of the cantons, called primary aſſemblies, 
men termed eleQors 'were choſen, who afterwards | 
compoſed what were termed electoral aſſemblies, in 
which were elected immediately in each department 
the members of the National Aſſembly. The whole 

number of repreſentatives was ſeven hundred and 

forty-five. Of theſe two hundred and forty-ſeven 
were attached to the territory, or proportioned to 


the extent of ſurface, each department nominating 
three, excepting that of Paris which returned only 
one. 'Two hundred and forty-nine were attributed 


to population, each depertment nominating in pro- 


portion to its number of inhabitants. Two hun- 


dred and forty - nine were aſcribed to contribution, 


each department nominating in proportion to the 
amount of its taxes to the ſtate. The diſtricts, or 


intermediate diviſions between the departments and 


cantons, were concerned in the arrangements for 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, not in the election * 


reprefentatives. 
By the conſtitution no members of the Confti- 
Vol. IV. Aa fttsent 
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tuent Afembly ak be. reckoned, as members of 


at „ this new national body. or legillative, aſſembly, 
„proved much 
inferior to the former in wiſdom, 4 $24 A of ſen 
timent, moderation, and dignity. A conſiderable 


which, being compoſed of new me 


part of them were in principle republicans, prefer- 
ring pure democracy to every other ſpecies of go- 
vernment. A republican party ſeems to have ſub- 
ſiſted in France from the, very beginning of the, 


revolution, ſmall at firſt, but continually gaining. 


acceſſions of ſtrength — the ilLadviſed projects 


of the court, and the obſtinate pride of the privi- 


leged orders. The Jacobin club, ſo called from 


their place of meeting, a vacant convent of the 


acobin monks, diffuſed through the nation the 
flame of democracy and of diſaffection to the ſove-. 
reign. This unfortunate monarch had by attempts 
made contrary to his profeſſions, deſtroyed all con- 
fidence between him and his people, particularly 
by his flight. Their diſaffection was augmented 
by. lis refuſal to ſanction the decrees of the aſſembly 


againſt the refractory clergy, who by their preach- 


ing, and againſt the emigrants, who by money and 
intrigues, fomented riots and diſturbed the new 


ſyſtem. Notwithſtanding all this, a powerful ma- 


jority of the French, attached to the plan of limited 


monarchy formed by the conſtituent aſſembly, and 
anxious for the preſervation of order and tranquil-, 
lity, adhercd to the monarch, and would have 


maintained him on the throne, but the operations 


of foreign potentates completed his ruin and the 


triumph of the Tepubiigans. | 1 a5 
"Toned 


FRANCE. 


© Toni the end of ſummer in 1791 a private 0 'F 


league, termed the convention of Pilnitz from à Intrigues. 

town in Saxony the place of meeting, was formed 

between Leopold emperor of Germany and the King 

of Pruſſia. In this ſecret confederacy, i in which Bü 

potentates concurred, a plan was laid, as has beeh  - 

known by private intelli gence and fubſequent 

events, for a moſt formidable invaſion of France, Fe 

befi de other acts of power, particularly the ſeizure 

of Poland. A man, who can even for a moment 

believe that this league for the invaſion of France 

could have been concerted from motives of friend- 

ſhip to the French monarch, muſt be perfectly ig- 

norant of -hiſtory, [Conqueſt was the grand object: 

another was faid to be the deſtruction of all repub- 

licaniſm, or of all limitation of regal power 

throughout Europe. To the remonſtrances from 

France againſt the hoſtile preparations of Auſtria 

and Pruſſia ambiguous anſwers were returned, 

which tended to render the unfortunate king of 

France more ſuſpected by his people. The veil of 

ambiguity was at length removed. The cautious 

Leopold expired on the firſt of March 1792. His 1792. 

ſucceſſor, Francis the firſt, gave unequivocal int. 

mations of intended hoſtilities. On the twentieth 

of April war was decreed, perhaps prematurely, 

againſt this monarch; and three bodies of French War. 

troops invaded the Auftrian Netherlands. This 

expedition was rendered abortive by the ſhameful 

behaviour of ſome of the troops, who, as yet under 

too lax a diſcipline, | and very probably having 

among them perſons purpoſely bribed to create 
1 confuſion, 


0 confuſion, fled at the eſt attack, 150 buen 
murdered han bawe ee Dillon W 8 
mander. wth ts f it. Ma 6 8 

The 1. of eroope, dy the French enkgjaiti/ih 

a che name of the king of France to aſſiſt the invad- 

ing armies of the Pruſſian and Auſtrian monarchs, 

and the declarations of theſe princes that the object 

of the invaſion was to reinſtate in his full rights 
the ſovereign, who, they declared, had not been 

ſincere in his acceptance of the conſtitution, aided 
moſt efficaciouſly the efforts of the Jacobins, who 
labored to perſuade the nation that the king was 
actually in concert with the invaders. To this pur. 

poſe was a manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwick, 
who at the head of above fifty thouſand Pruſfians, - 
aided by a numerous army of emigrants and ano- 
ther of Auſtrians, was in motion with deſign to 
penetrate to Paris. This manifeſto, -one of the 
moſt extraordinary recorded in hiſtory, left no 
middle line of conduct to the French. The con- 
ſtitutionaliſts, thoſe who were defirous to preſerve 

a limited monarchy, the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt nu- 
merous party in France, had no other alternative 
than to throw themſelves into the arms of the re- 
publican fackion, or accede to foreign armies: for 

- the deſtruction of liberty. In this perturbed ſtate 

of affairs the balance quickly preponderated in fa- 

vor of the republicans. In compliance with re- 
peated petitions preſented by the citizens of Paris 
and others to the legiſlative aſſembly, demanding 
| the depoſition of the monarch, the important queſ- 

Yon was ſolemnly diſcuſſed on the tenth of Auguſt. 

| But 


00 1 * would by admitted as in any de- 


1 a 


But while the legiſlators were debating, the matter 
was put to the deciſion of the ſword. The palace 
of the Thuilleries was ſtormed by a furious mob, 
compoſed principally of the lower claſs from the 
ſuburbs, and men, who under the name of federates 
had, come by inyitation from Affen parts of 


8 After a terrible ee the Suit Wr and this 


defenders of the palace were overpowered; and 
maſſacred: the king and royal family took refuge 

in the hall of the legiſlative aſſembly: the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the regal authority was decreed; an execu · 
tive council in its place appointed; and the king 
and royal family committed priſoners, to a building 


called the Temple. 


The generous and patriotic La ons, who PTY 
hered with inflexible integrity to the conſtitution of 
2 limited monarchy, endeavoured to. perſuade the 
army under his command to march to the relief of 
the king and the ſuppreſſion of the republicans ; 
but finding his efforts vain and his army otherwiſe 
affected, he fled with ſome officers from-the French 
territories. Contrary, to the law of nations, theſe 
iltuſtrious exiles were ſeized by the Auſtrians in a 
neutral territory, and- have been five years confined 
as.criminals in melancholy dunge6ns. As the only 
crime imputed or imputable to theſe men was their 
adherence to limited monarchy, the monarchs 
combined againſt France gave the fulleſt and clear- 
eſt proof poſſible, if indeed any proof could be 
wanted, chat nothing ſhort of unlimited ſubmiſſion 


gree 
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. res fufferable. How far clis declarative act mot 
haye operated to augment” the republican party in 


Franice; and to complete the deſtruction of the un- 


happy monarch, is ſufficlently evident. The ſuc- 


ceſs however of theſe princes ill eorreſponded to 
the plan which they had formed. At firſt indeed 
- the” confuſion of the French permitted the advance 
_ of che invading armies, who marked their way in 
the French territories with depredation and vio- 


lence; but they were ſoon driven from theſe terri- 


tories with ignominy and vaſt "loſs by ſome bodies 


of French troops, among hom were many boys 


and even women. France in her turn began to act 
offenſively, invading with rapid ſucceſs Germany, 


the Sardinian N we i the Auftfiart Nether- 


ande, 2 e 


While the foldiers of e new French common- 


wealth, and even the fair ſex; diſplayed on the 
frontiers heroic valor in defence of their country, | 


ſcenes the moſt diſgraceful were acted in the capi- 
tal, ſcenes in which in great meaſure were renewed 
the horrors of the Jacquerie, the maſfacres' in the 
time of Henry the fifth of England, or thoſe of 


Saint- Bartholomew. The democratic mob, com- 


poſed of the loweſt and moſt ferocious of the popu- 
lace, after the ſtorming of the Thuilleries on the 
fatal tenth of Auguſt, proceeded with ſavage ferocity 
to demoliſh the ſtatues of the kings, even that of 
the great and amiable Henry the fourth, and to ob- 
literate every veſtige of art which bore any relation 


to monarchy or ariſtocracy. Many individual mur- 
ders were probably committed. Some atrocities 
5 | gt 1 
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Fre to thoſe. of the Jachuerie are told; but a maf. 

ſacte which took place on the ſecond: and third of 
September has been authentically related. An alarm 

_ cauſed by the approach of the, hoſtile armies, who 

were falſely rumored to have advanced within a 

ſhort diſtance of Paris, cauſed a decree that all the 

citizens fit for military ſervice ſhould enroll them- 

ſelves as a volunteer army ready to march againſt 

the enemy at a moment's warning,, On the ſound- zlaffzcrcs. 
ing of the 7oc/in or alarm-bell for the aſſembling of 

the volunteers, a number of armed men, who are 15 
ſaid by their apologiſts to haye been actuated with 

a fear of the murder of their families by the ari- 
ſtocrats, or oppoſers of democracy, confined in the 
priſons, when the volunteer army ſhould be abſent, | 
forced open theſe priſons ſuccellively, and under 
certain judicial forms, which they adopted on the 
occaſion, maſſacred a thouſand and eighty-five per- 
ſons. Among theſe, we muſt own, were many 
felons, or criminals unconnected with party; but, 
alas! among them was alſo the beautiful and ac- 
compliſhed princeſs de Lamballe, the friend and 
confidante of the queen. Her head was fixed on a 
pike, and carried to the Temple in ſight of that 
unfortunate perianagn who Ge at the fad 280 
tacle,* + 


- 


- Myſſucrts 


* Though the ſtudy of bete is dul no other than the 
tudy of hiſtory, yet from ignorance of the latter, the high po- 
liticians of Britain, even the prime miniſter, conſider the atro- 
cities committed by the populace in the late revolution of France 
as eee. What a multitude af inſtances might they 
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MNlaſſacres of the fame kind, but of much infe- 
rior magnitude, were perpetrated. in ſome other 
towns of France, particularly at Verſailles. Among, 
the maſſacred were many prieſts, who had refuſed 
to acknowlege the new conſtitution, and who by a 
decree of the aſſembly, ſince the ſuſpenſion of the 
king, who had protected them by his vero, were 
under ſentence of baniſhment. Theſe appear to 
have been honeſt conſcientious _ men, but their bi- | 
gotry and ſuperſtition, was prodigious. * Among 
the murdered were alſo ſome of the moſt virtuous 
and patriotic of the nobility, who, guiltleſs them- 


ſelves, were lamentably involved in the ruin of 


their order, of which too many by former opprel- 
ſion, obſtinate pride, and oppoſition to all reform, 

had excited. odium againſt nobles 1 in general. 5 
| | | | Together 


} s = 


| have found in the hiſtories of that country? I ſhall mention only 
one. The mangled corpſe of the Mareſchal deVAncre, affafli- 
nated by order of Lewis the thirtecoth in the year 1617, was 
raiſed out of the grave by the Parifian populace, who. dragged, it 
through the ſtreets, cut it into ſmall pieces, roaſted it, and de- 


voured it. Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louie Li Journal de Bal 


ſompiere, &. 


* This is too clearly proved by their own | publications See 


the Hiſtory of the French Clergy, during the revolution, by the 
Abbs Baruel, a work. replete with the ſuperſtition and bigotry 
of the darkeſt ages of Chriſtianity. 5 

+ The intelligent Arthur Younge, who has been emplored- to 
write againſt the French revolution, and who conſequently, we 
may ſuppoſe, is not to be ſuſpec̃ted of partiality in favor of the 
people of France, enumerates many oppreſſions, and lays the 
fault to the account of the nobles, at laſt to the ſyſtem of the 
old * * other expreſſions equally. firong he 


la Yes 
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Together with the ſuſpenſion of monarchy on the Conven- 
tenth of Auguſt, the. legiſlative aſſembly had decreed tion. 
its own diſſolution, and the convocation of a National | 
Convention, or. repreſentative aſſembly, elected i 
the ſame manner as the legiſlative. body, yet not 
confined to its rules, but. veſted with the Whole col 
lective authority of the nation, for the modeling - 
of the conſtitution ; and all arrangements internal 
and external. This body aſſembled on the twen- 
tieth of September, and immediately decreed the 
total abolition of monarchy i in France, the govern- 
ment of which was thenceforth to be conſidered as 
A republic. As the legiſlative. aſſembly had inter- 
dicted all titles of nobility, ſo the Convention abo- 
liſhed even the harmleſs appellations of monſieur 
and madame, and ſubſtituted that of citizen ;/in, 


FRM: « the e of a ſeigneur, or a chateau in * is re- 
corded in every newſpaper; the rank of the perſon who ſuffers 
attracta notice; but where do we find the tegiſter of that 
ſeigneur's oppreſſions of his peaſantry, and his exactions of 
feudal ſerviees from thoſe whoſe children were dying around him 
for want of bread ! In theſe caſes the ſufferers are too ignoble to 
be known, and the maſs too indiſcriminate to be Pitied. 'But 
ſhould a philoſopher feel and reaſon thus? Should he miſtake 
the cauſe for the effect ? and giving all his pity to the few, feel no 
compaſſion for the many, becauſe they ſuffer, in his eyes, not 
individually, but by millions?“ See his obſervations on the re- 
volution at the end of his travels in France, Doubtleſs the 
cruelties of the common people, who committed the atrocities 
in France,, are totally incapable of excuſe ; but ſo alſo was that 
ſyſtem of government which rendered them deſperate and fero- 
cious. When they had been treated as beafts without human 
feelings, how could they be expected to be EE" WW 
: Og when rouſed into action? | oh 
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| 1 to excels. To this correſponded the ä 
of its decrees againſt even the leaſt culpable of the 


F R 4 N C E. 3 
- this and other inſtances carrying tlie rage of demo- 


emigrants, and all who were conſidered as diſaffect- 
ed to the new republic; but the conſummation of 


feverity was diſplayed in the trial and death of the 


ill-fated monarch, who, whether guilty or inocent, 
was believed beyond a doubt to have been in league 


with foreign powers againſt the liberty of his ſub- 


jects. Ii His trial we cannot eaſily recognize even 
the forms of juſtice, as the charge was not ground- 
ed on explicit laws, and as the Convention was at 
once his judge, his jury, and his accufer. Pro- 


nounced guilty by a ſmall majority of the members, 
he was beheaded by the guillotine on the twenty- 


firſt of January 1793. He had diſplayed in his 


defence abilities which he had not been ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs, and he encountered death with heroic for- 


titude. Thus fell this unfortunate and much to be 


| lamented ſovereign, the victim of the folly of his 


predeceſſors, who had loaded the nation with enor- 


mous debt; the victim of his own duplicity, which, 


whether from education, advice, or both, had Ten. 


dered him an object of miſtruſt and ſuſpicion; but. 


chiefly the victim of the at leaſt ill-judged machi- 
nations of foreign powers, which had excited among 


the French a ferment ſo furious, a commotion ſo 
frantic, as muſt be expected to involve the deftruc.. 


tion of the ſovereign. 


Probably the Britiſh court at by. a 1 rs 


mode of interference have ſaved the lie of this un- 


fortunate prince ; but the court was underſtood - 


{from 


| tive been Boffile 200 the moe on of the 
French, and was  confequently regarded with a jea- 
lous eye by that nation. The public prints under 
the inffuente of the Britiſh miniſtry had decried the 


revolution, and a member of the Britiſh parliament, 


an orator of the higheſt abilities, had been employ- 
ett to write a rhapfodical pamphlet of no ordinary 
bulk againſt it.“ To explain the motives of the 


Britiſh miniſtry here is no place. In this little 
ſketch of the French revolution, an event of pro- 


digious moment in future hiftory, I confine myſelf 
to facts with A e ine and Areid OE 


„ 


if ** the: whiter 18 now 1 whoſe: ſplendid ma mere- 


ericioully exerted, has promoted in a high degree the growth of 


republicaniſm, partly through | the indignation excited by his 
furious unqualified declamation againſt its principles, and partly 
by the ſpirit of inquiry and replication roufed by his invectives, 


IT have expunged what I had here written in @ note concerning 


him. I ſhall only quote an obſervation on ſuch conduRt. from 
Arthur Younge, who is himſelf a writer againſt the French re- 
volution. © The groſs abuſe which' has been thrown on the 
French nation, and particularly on their aſſemblies, - in certain 
pamphlets, and without interruption in ſeveral of our news- 
papers, ought to be deprecated by every man who feels for the 


future intereſts of his country. It is in ſome inſtances carried to 


ſo ſcandalous an exceſs, that we muſt neceſſarily give diſguſt to 
thouſands of people, who may hereafter have an ample opportu- 


nity to vote and act under the influence of impreſſions unfavor- 


able to this country, which unprovoked has loaded them with ſo 
much contumely : for a nation groaning under a debt of 240 


millions (it is now above 400 millions) which deadens the very 


idea of future energy, tliis ſeems, to uſe the mildeſt language, 


to be at leaft very imprudent. e Tour i 10 Frans, vol. 
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"08 How much ſoever diſſatisfied with FO ds. 
tiſh court, the Convention wiſhed man, to cul. 
tivate peace ect 


: 


| the Britiſh. nation as —— wry hs N of 
liberty. But the Britiſh cabinet, was determined on 


war, and after the king's death adopted ſuch hol. 
tile meaſures, that the Convention, after almoſt 


1upplicating peace, and ſending offers even to pur. 


chaſe it at a high price, finding hoſtilities inevita- 
ble, boldly proclaimed war in form, and ordered 


their general Dumourier to attempt the conqueſt 


of Holland. This able general appears to have 


been ill treated by the Convention, to have been 


otherwiſe diſaffected to the exiſting government, 


and to have entered into ſecret negociations with 
the hoſtile powers. Whatever were the cauſes, he 


failed in his attempt on Holland, retreated from 


the Auſtrian Netherlands which he had conquered, 


and finally concluded a treaty with the Auſtrian 
generals to march his army to Paris for the diſſo- 
lution of the Convention, and the reſtoration of 


limited monarchy 1 in the perſon of Lewis the ſeven-. 


teenth, ſon of the beheaded king. His army re- 


fuſing to concur in his deſign, and even attempting. 


his life, he was obliged to take refuge with the 


Auſtrians, who generoully rewarded. his limited 
royaliſm nearly in the ſame manner as they had 


that of La Fayette. 
While the great army of Dumourier was diffoly.. 


ed and in part diſbanded by the defection of theis; | 
general, a moſt formidable inſurrection of French 


royaliſts, excited by great numbers of returned 
emigrants 


grants and weak gold, burſt like the exploſich 

of a mine in the departments of La Loire and 
La Vendes,' the provinces of Poitou and Bretagne. 
France now diffident of the fidelity of her generals, 
and diſtracted by factiofis, her boſom torn by a fu- 
rious, and for ſome time alarmingly 1 ſucceſsful hoſt 
of her own countrymen, was affailed from without 
by the immenſe veteran armies of ' Auſtria and 
Pruflia, ſeconded by the troops of Britain, Holland, 
the German ſtates, Sardinia, and Spain, The 
mighty navies of Britain blockaded her coaſts, and 
were reinforced by thoſe of Spain and Holland. 
The Britiſh court, ſupported by that of Ruſſia, 
aſſumed a lofty dictatorial tone, requiring with 
menaces neutral ſtates to enter into the confe- 
deracy for the extermination of the French repub- 

licans, declaring that no neutrality would be ad- 
mitted with reſpect to rebels and atheiſts, and 
threatening to ſeize all ſhips of neutral nations 
carrying provifions to the French, on whom it was 

_ reſolved to bring all the horrors of famine. When 
ſuch was the ſtate of affairs, ſhallow politicians 
pronounced with confidence the inevitable and 
ſpeedy ſubjugation of France, while men of more 
depth of judgment, better acquainted with the hiſ- 

_ tory of the country, and more accuſtomed to rea- 
ſon from comprehenſive views of hiſtorical facts, 
expected that, though France might be deeply 
gored by the inroads of the enemy, yet her im- 
menſe internal ſtrength, united and compreſſed by 

3 "_y common ms a} "HE bane! roar by a ſpirit of 
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Factions 


Bbory, would: rebound with a tremendous 
and finally blaſt the projects of the confederacy. : 


and Pariſian mobs who favored. the latter. 


Intereſt, but with only partial ſucceſs. | 
clared in their favor, and its example was followed 


FRANGE 


ock, 


The convention was divided by two: ations; 
even before the king's condemnation; diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain, the former taking its name from the depart- 


ment of the Gironde, the latter fromthe high ſeats 
which they occupied in the hall of the convention. 
The former, who adopted moderate meaſures, and 
endeavoured to ſave the king” s life, would have had 
on their ſide the majority of the convention, if 


that body had not been overawed by the Jacobins 
After 


the unhappy event of the king's execution, the two 


factions came by degrees to extremities, and the 


Mountain party, among whom Robeſpierre and 


Marat were moſt conſpicuous for activity, violence, 


and a thirſt of blood, gained the entire aſcendancy 


on the thirty firſt of May, inſomuch that the 
leaders of the Gironde faction were impriſoned. 
Overpowered in the capital, the party of the 


Gironde endeavoured to gain the provinces to their 


by Marſeilles and Toulon, between whom a league, 


ſince called federaliſm, was formed for the diſſolu- 


tion of the convention. The department of Gi- 


ronde intereſted itſelf warmly in the quarrel, and 


that of Calvados made an open inſurrection. From 
Calvados a heroic but miſtaken female, named 


Charlotte Cordet, devoted herſelf to death for what 


ſhe conſidered the ſervice of her country : She 
alalinates 


Lyons de- 


ms ff ca ta _ca 
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allaſſinated Marat on the thirteenth of- "AR and 
ſuffeted her execution with conſummate; fortitude. 


On tht twenty-fourth of Auguſt the city of Toulon, 


with thirty-one ſhips. of the line in the harbor,, put 
itſelf into the hands of the Britiſn men 
under certain conditions. iin Tic 10 BRI 788 = rep tr N 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt was propoſed.jn the 


convention, by one of its memhers named Barrere, 


geſted by. a, committee of. nine perſons termed-/the 


committee of Public Safety, that of inviting the 

people of France to riſe In a maſs, and of putting 
not only the valor of che nation, but alſo its in- 
duſtry and arts, in a ſtate of requiſition, for the 
expulſion of its enemies. Time was required to 
render effectiye this new and ſublime ſcheme, and 
the treachery of the generals is ſuppoſed to have 
greatly retarded its operations, or at leaſt in ſome 
caſes to have favored the deſigns of the hoſtile 
confederacy. But however unwieldy and retarded 


in its early movements, this ponderous machine Es 


ated at length with terrible effect. The royaliſts 
of La Vendee, after a ſeries of deſperate conflicts, 

were. overwhelmed; the federaliſts. of Marſeilles, 
Lyons, and Toulon, and all other internal revol- 
ters, were reduced; and hoſts of republicans pre. 


cipitated with vengeful enthuſiaſm on the Pruſſian 


and Auſtrian armies, which. had been delayed by 
ſieges of ſtrong fortreſſes on the frontiers, repelled 
the invaders with dreadful ſlaughter. The year 
terminated gloriouſly for the arms of the new re- 
Patte. butt, its internal adminiſtration was diſgraced 
. . 


1794. 
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by the cruelty of the Mountain faQivn..”  Theehtofs 
of the Gironde party, feverdl generals, and other 


eminent perſons, died by the Guillotine; alſo the 


beautiful and unfortunate queen of France. This 
moſt illuſtrious female, who had fat with ſuper- 
eminent ſplendor on the moſt exalted throne of 


185 Europe, was brought to trial with ſuch circum- 


ſtances of cruel infult and wanton indignity as 


cannot be heard of without horror, and guillotined 


on the ſixteenth of October. As we muſt execrate 


the inhumanity of her judges and accuſers, in what 


light are we to view the conduct of the confede- 
rated Auſtrian and Pruſſian monarchs, whoſe in- 


trigues had cauſed her fall from the throne, and 


who made no effort to ſave her life, though to ſave 
it very eafily i is aferted 1 to "WOOD been "ow nl mn 
ery” 


This cruel i, the execution of the queen 2 


fuch humiliating circumſtances, ſeems to have been 
intended as a contemptuous defiance to her nephew 
the emperor, who had inſulted and invaded the 
French nation under the pretence of proteCting the 
royal family. The independence of France was 
now fully fecured, and in the following year, while 


the armies of the new republic purſued their ene- 


mies on all ſides beyond the French boundaries 


into their own territories, the reflecting part of the 


nation, who had hitherto ſubmitted to the energetic 


tyranny of the Mountain faction, through the ne- 


ceſſity of affairs, when the exiſtence of France as a 
ſtate was threatened, now, releafed from this ne- 


ceſſity, reſolved on its overthrow. The chiefs of 
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whom was Robeſpierre, whoſe power was founded 


on his popularity with the loweſt claſſes, particu- | 


this texrific faſtion-ware beheaded, the principal „ F 


larly the populace of Paris. Men of property re- 


et To this mode of governing the laſt rem - 
nant of the antirepublicans of La Vendee, which 
had hitherto been kept in exiſtence by the ſyſtem 


of terror, perhaps by the connivance of the Moun- 


tain faction, and bad waged a kind of ſkulking 
and deſultory warfare in the manner of lurking 


banditti, finally ſubmitted, ſo that France had no 
longer within her confines an pamed een of 


her new commonwealth. 


| ſumed their due places in the ſcale of ſociety, and 
a ſyſtem of moderation, inſtead of terror, was 


Not however till toward this an of the 8 . 


ing year was the reduction completed of the anti- 
3 the deluded victims of foreign ambi- 


In the ſame year, 1795, the government of 
France aſſumed a new form, partaking leſs of the 


revolationary ſyſtem, and more of a -regular and 


1795» . 


ſtable conſtitution. - The primary and electoral af: Dice. 
ſemblies, which have been already mentioned,® tory. 


were convoked; each primary aſſembly nominat- 


ing one elector for every two perſons preſent, or 
having a right to be preſent, in the afſembly ; and 
the electoral aſſemblies, which muſt conſiſt of men 
at leaſt twenty-five years of age and poſſeſſed of a 
certain property, nominating, heſide other func- 
tionaries, the members of the- legiſlative body. 
This body muſt uit. of two councils, that of 
Vol. IV. i B b ee ee 


* Yee page 369. 
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five hundred and that of the ancients; the former 
conſiſting of five hundred perſons, the latter of 
two hundred and fifty.— Laws muſt originate in the 
douncil of five hundred, but have not the force of 
laws until ratified by the council of ancients. Of 
the members of each council one third muſt every 
year vacate their ſeats, and their places be filled by 
a new election. The executive department was 


committed to a council of five perſons, at leaſt 


forty years of age, called the directory, nominated 
by the legiſlative body, and partially renewed every 
year by the reſignation of an old, and the intro. 


duktion of a new member: © 1 nee 


Jo pretend to give . af ye OY RA 


Raternent of cauſes and effects, of the merits and 


demerits of thoſe who began, and of thoſe who 
| through ſucceſfive ſtages continued the revolution 
of France, would, notwithſtanding a vaſt maſs of 


materials already publiſhed, be as yet premature, 
and would be totally incongruous to the nature of 


this little ſketch. The event is quite ſtupendous, 
the greateſt hitherto offered to the pen of the hiſ- 
torian. The ſudden and almoſt unqualified con- 


fiſcation of the revenues of the clergy was cruel 


and unjuſt, and not defenſible on the plea of ne- 


ceſlity. If the decree of the national aſſembly, 
reſpecting the revenues and other concerns of the 


church, had been io modified as to operate gra- 


dually without detriment to the then exiſting mem- 


bers of the prieſthood, allowing to each for life the 
_ enjoyment of the whole income which he actually 
poſſeſſed, and annexing it to the national property 


at 


Ll 
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at his death; the act might to ſome. perſons have 
even ſcemed laudable, as it afligned a better main- 
tenance to the laboring part of the clerical order, 
of which, however; they have ſince been deprived, 
and promiſed a more juſt arrangement in the diſtri- 
bution of benefices, inſtead of a miſerable ſyſtem 
which had before prevailed, as in ſome neighbour - 
ing countries, where, without regard to merit, the 
livings of the church are conferred in a ſpirit of 


monopoly, or political cerca, or made the de. 
wards of ſycophant iniquity. 


Whatever injuries in the early part of this revo- 
lution were ſuſtained by the clergy and nobility 
from pre- exiſting prejudices entertained againſt 
them, the complete ruin of both orders was occa- 
ſioned by foreign interpoſition. Inſtigated to re- 
ſiſtance by his holineſs the Pope, moſt of the cler 
gy refuſed the oath of allegiance to the new con- 
ſtitution: ejected in conſequence from their livings, 
into which new paſtors were introduced, they en- 
deavoured to arm the people againſt the new go- 
vernment: this government then muſt be over- 
thrown, or baniſh the refractory prieſts: the latter 


took place; many thouſands were driven into exile, 


and ſome loſt their lives in the ſtruggle. As the 
men of letters in France, and the gentry in general, 
diſguſted with the groſs ſuperſtition of their own 
church, which they confounded with the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem, were long before the revolution deiſts, or 


| unbelievers of all recealed religion, admitting 5 : 


the exiſtence of God and the religious truths pes. 
| ducible by * kt of reaſon, they could not be 
: Bb * J . 
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expected to become inſtantly converts to Chriſti- 
anity amid the conflict of political debates, eſpe- 
cially while the horrors of religious rancor were 
diſplayed in ſo many inſtances, particularly in the 
frantic inſurrection of the bigoted and unfortunate 
peaſants of La Vendee, which cauſed the death of 
ſeveral hundred-thouſands of perſons. Their dif- 
regard of revelation being explicit, and ſome - of 
them even profeſſing a diſbelief of the immortality 
of the ſoul, not only they, but the whole body of 
republicans in France, were accuſed of atheiſm 
in the public prints under the influence of the 
neighbouring hoſtile governments. Since no man 
of any reflexion can poſſibly be an atheiſt, the ab- 
ſurdity of the charge is a full refutation to all per- 
ſons of underſtanding, befides that it is refuted by 
public documents. The hiſtory of Europe records 
many unfounded accuſations of the fame kind 
againſt individuals and ſocieties. The ſtate of re- 
ligion at preſent in France is that no legal prefe- 
rence is given to any one mode of worſhip, that 
the profeſſors of each religion ele& their own mi- 
niſters, and are not obliged to contribute to the 
maintenance of the miniſters of any other religion. 
The numerous nobility of France, exaſperated 
at the annihilation of all thoſe privileges and di- 
ſtinctions by which they had conſidered themſelves 
as exalted above the maſs of the nation, were en- 
couraged by the agents of neighbouring potentates 
to emigrate, under the aſſurance of being ſoon re- 
conducted into the boſom of their country by irre- 
ſiſtible armies of foreigners, by whom thay ſhould 
= | be 
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be Covialiated: in their former eminence. Deluded 
and unfortunate men! who conſidered not, alas 
that ſtates never ſend their armies to invade the 
territories of other ſtates with diſintereſted views, 
and that, if the invading armies ſhould be ulti- 
mately triumphant, the nobles of France muſt be- 
hold their country, of which they were ſo vainly 
proud, diſmembered and divided among the neigh- 
bouring powers, their property the prey of aliens, 
and themſelves the ſlaves of foreign potentates.“ 
If they had quietly bowed beneath the blaſt, and 
endeayoured by eoaleſeing with the people to Wea- | 

ther the ſtorm of the revolution, much indeed 
they might have ſuffered from its Wee 8 
its ſubſiding they muſt naturally have recovered by 
degrees a great ſhare of-influence, might have pre- 
vented many violent meafures, and moſt probably 
might have preſerved" or reſtored the monarchy. 
But when moſt of the' nobles were found to have 
privately withdrawn themſelves from their country 
for the expreſs purpoſe of returning with foreign 
armies to take vengeance on all oppoſers of arbitrary 
power, and to rivet beyond hope of redemption 
the yoke of their former 'lavery on the necks of 
the people, an ungovernable rage was excited 
n eee N in too 1 nen 
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93 That FRG never ſend tber armies to ates nt 
of other fates with diſintereſted: view, a truth confirmed by all 
hiſtory ancient and modern, ought to be fcrioufly conſidered by 
thoſe inhabitants of the Britiſh Yands, who, from diſapproba- 
tion of the : conduQt of the miniſtry, or of the preſent ſyſtem of 
goternient, are got ee to'a Trench invaſion. 
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utterly hopeleſs, in fact impoſſible. 
Whatever violences or crimes were eee | 
by the leaders of the democratic party in the 
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the mupcent ſuffered with the guilty; And, 8 
the very extinction of France, as à ſtate, was me- 
naced, inyaded on all ſides by the numerous and 


formidable armies of the moſt powerful canfederacy 


ever formed ſince the commencement of time, 
aided: and influenced with all their might by the 


emigrants, the immenſity af the danger juſtiſied 


in the eyes of the people the [moſt violent expedi- 


ents for defence. The lands of the emigrants, and 


of all who were pronounced enemies of the ſtate, 
were confiſcated, and ſold or mortgaged: to raiſe 


money ſor the ſupport of the French armies, and 


other burdens of the war, Thus an almoſt total 
revolution of landed property took place. Almoſt 
all the lands of France are held by the creditors of 
the ſtate, againſt the former- -proprietors; either by 


purchaſe from government, or as pledges. for mo- 
ney lent; on the credit of the , commonwealth, 
which renders the reinſtatement of ben . nobility 


* * 
ol 1318 1118 


French revolution, their exertions for the indepen- 


dence and improvement of their country, and the 


permanence of the new;;commonwealth, were vaſt 


and ſtypendoys, When dangers were moſt menac- 


ing, the armies of the new commonwealth were 
augmented to above ſeyen hundred thouſand com- 


batants, who cruſned on all ſides its foreign and 
domefitc foes. The baleful art of war received 


new improvements. Fea ee the telegraph | 


Was invented for the rapi. conveyance, of news 


from 


4 
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> from the netnles; and the balloon was rendered ub 
ſervient to military operations, ſcouts to reconnoi - 
tre the poſition of the enemy being elevated by this 
machine to the region of the clouds. Amid all 
_ the buſtle and expenditures of fo prodigious a war- 
fare, great attention was paid to the improvement 
of the country, as if in a time of profound peace, 
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and vaſt ſums of money applied to that purpoſe: . 
Canals were formed, roads and other works of ä 1 
public utility conſtructed, the arts encouraged, and 14 
| | a multitude of ſchools: founded for the diffuſion of —_— 
literature. By the iſſuing of vaſt ſums of paper | ; 
money on the. ſecurity of the - confiſcated lands - |} | 
much the greater part of the lands of France, under {| 
the authority of a republic one and indiviſible, the | if 
general maſs of the people became deeply intereſt= - 0 
ed in the preſervation of the new ſyſtem, fince Ui 
from the interchange of this paper currency, which 10 
conſtitutes, as it were, the perſonal eſtate «ff © - {__ "Rr 
nation, hardly any property is to be found in I 
France which in the hands of the preſent 2 : | I} 
has any other foundation than that authority. Not Vt 
content with fo great a change of property, and _ - {V0 
the eſtabliſhment of other ſuch meaſures as muſt 1 
render a return of the old ſyſtem of government 1 
pbſolutely impoſſible, the democratic leaders chan it 
ed every inſtitution, how litile ſoever connected WOE Mi 
with plans of government, uhich might ſeein 46: - l l 
preſerve any veltige of the former ſyſtem. They: .. M 
even altered the diviſion of time. The year was 5 3 | It 
made to begin at the autumnal equinẽex, the” 1 
| | Wor! ſecond of September, aud to conſiſt of twelve! 4 | | i 
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months of thirty days each, beſide an intercalation 
neceſſary to fill the aſtronomical deficiency. The 
months denominated from the general ſtate of the 
. weather, or productions in each, are named in 
their order Vendemiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, Ni- 


voſe, Pluvioſe, Ventoſe, Germinal, Floreal, Prai- 


rial, Meſſidor, Thermidor, and Fructidor. The 


months are divided into decads, or ſpaces of ten 
days each, and the days are named from the order 


in which they ſtand, as the firſt, ſecond, Wet 
and in the ſame manner to the tenth, 


THEE: 


FRENCH ISLANDS, 


OR thoſe which are adjacent to the 00 of France, 


neither large nor numerous, conſiſt, beſide a few 
others too ſmall for notice, of the Hyeres in the 


Mediterranean; Oleron, Ré, Noirmoutier, Belle- 
* iſle, and Grouais, in the Bay of Biſcay; Iſle des 
Saints and Oueffant in the main ocean ; and the 


Norman iſlands in the Britiſh Channel. 


On the coaſt of Provence, near the territory of 


Hyeres, whence they have taken their name, lie 


the iſles of Hyeres, called alſo the iſles of Gold, 
perhaps from the oranges produced in them, form- 
ing with the adjacent coaſt a fine road for ſhipping. 


They are, beſide a few ſmaller, three in number, 
Porcurolles, Portecros, and Levant. The firſt of 
theſe 
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 thefe, near ten miles long and above two broad, 
neareſt the continent and beſt inhabited, is ſaid to = 
have received its denomination from wild ' wine 8 | 
which frequent it by ſwimming from the continent | 

on account of acorns growing in it. The ſe- 
cond, of a triangular form, the higheſt” of the 
three, and not much differing 1 in ſize from the firſt, / 
has two harbors or ports, from one of Which it has 
taken its name. The third, named alſo Titan, 
may be about fix miles long and half as broad. 

Oleron, ſevered by a channel two miles broad r 
from the province of Aunis, extends about thir- 
teen miles in length, five in breadth, has a fertile 
_ foul, and may contain about eleven thoufand inha- 
bitants, who were formerly famous for their ex- 
pertneſs in maritime affairs. The prineipal town, 
called Chateau du Bourg, ſtands on the eaſtern 
_ coaſt, and is inhabited by about two thoufand ſouls. 

Qn the northern point of the iſland i is a A 
named la tour de Chaſſiron. 

On the ſame coaſt, and nearly at che ſame dif. Re. 
tance from the main land, but ſomewhat leſs in 
ſize than Oleron, whence it is ſeparated by a chan- 
nel called Pertuis d' Antioche, lies the iſle of Re, 
ſo populous as to contain twenty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, abounding in ſalt- and wine, but almoſt de- 
ſtitute of corn, hay, and timber. Its chief town 
named Saint-Martin, ſtands on the eaſtern fide, Yo 
and on the weſtern a high tower called la tour des 
Baleines ſerves as a light-houſe to .mariners. 

Noirmoutier, or the iſle of the black kali Noirmou 

part from the main land of Poictou by a channel tier. 


hardly 
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hardly a mile broad, ſtretches | near eight miles 


long, but is very narrow in the ſouth, interſected 


by ſalt marſhes, producing corn, bad wine, and 


ſcanty paſturage, and inhabited by between four 
and five thouſand fouls, a conſiderable part of 


whom dwell in the town of Noirmoutier in the 


north. This was formerly called a happy iſland, 


its people being exempt from almoſt all the galling 
taxes which e! their fellow ae on tho 
continent. R 


Belle-ifle, or Fair-ifland, brand Git 4410 | 


Guedel, ſituate about twelve miles diſtant from the 


peninſula of Quiberon in Bretagne, is about four- 


teen miles long and ſix broad, environed by ſteep 
rocks which leave only three-places for debarkation, 
inhabited by fix or ſeven thouſand ſouls, and en- 
joying ſo fertile a foil, manured with ſeaweed, as to 


yield abundance of grain in a never-failing harveſt; 
but its principal, or almoſt only, traffic ariſes from 


a fiſhery of pilchards on its coaſts. No port in 


this iſland admits large veſſels. The chief town 


Grouais. 


Ile des 


Saints. 


named Palais, divided into two parts by a channel 


filled by the tide at high water, contains between 


two and three thouſand inhabitants. 
Grovais, ſeated hardly three miles from the 


main land of Bretagne, extends in length five 
miles, leſs than two in breadth, and contains above 
a thouſand inhabitants, who draw their chief ſub- 


ſiſtence from the fiſhery of the conger, a ſpecies of | 


cel which abounds on their coaſts. 


Ifte des Saints, or Iſle of Saints, of fo di a haps | 


face a as to be almoſt buried in the deep, and dange- 
rous 
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' Tous to navigators by the rocks and ſhelves which 3 
ſurround it, lies on the coaſt of Bretagne, extends 1 


a mile in length, and contains about three 1 55 
and fifty perfons who ſubſiſt by fiſhing... | 
The iſles of Oueſſant, called Uſhant by the Eng- Oueflant. | 
liſh, are alſo ſituate: on the coaſt of Bretagne. — 1 
largeſt, which gives name to the reſt, is four miles | 
long, leſs than three broad, of a flat ſurface, diſ- 
tant four leagues from the neareſt part of the con- a 
tinent, almoſt inacceſſible to an enemy, eſpecially 
on the eaſtern ſide, where is but one entrance, 
and that ſo narrow as hardly to admit two men 
abreaſt. A lofty light-houſe gives direction to ma- 
riners. The land, quite deſtitute of trees, is ac- 
cCounted fertile; yet the cattle are extremely ſmall, 
eſpecially the horſes, which are exported to the 
main land to teach children to ride: but the men 
are tall, vigorous, and well proportioned, the effect 
of freedom ſrom oppreſſion, The inhabitants, 
ſeven hundred in number, are of great antiquity, | 
ſpeaking a diale& of Celtic, and ſimple in their 
manners. Their bread is baked under the aſhes; 
they ſuckle their children to the age of four years; 
and courtſhips for marriage are made by the fe- 
males, each girl on ſuch occaſions going, accom- - 
. panied by her parents, and offering food and drink 
to the object of her wiſhes, who, by his acceptance 
or &: refuſal of theſe, teſtifies his conſent or rejection.“ 


a ”P; gaviol del Force, tom, wiki p- 388—393- 
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NORMAN ISLANDS, 


bh CONSISTING of Jerſey, Sark, Guernſey, and 
Norman Alderney, together with a few others of too ſmall 


a ſize to be deſcribed, compoſe a group in the bay 


af Mount-Saint-Michel, where the coaſts of Nor- 


mandy and Bretagne diverge nearly in the width of 


a right angle. Conſiſting each of a vaſt rock vari. 


ouſly coated with earth, and environed with formi- 
dable chajns of rocks, ſome covered and others at 


various heights above water, they are of difficult 
and dangerous acceſs, which conſtitutes their chief 
ſecurity againſt hoſtile invaſion. Their collective 
areas may amount to above ſeventy-two thouſand 


Engliſh, or near forty-five thouſand Iriſh acres, and 
their inhabitants, for theſe iſles are very populous, 
to the number of about forty-five thouſand. 


Politically united in former times to the dutchy 


of Normandy, to which by proximity of ſituation 


they naturally belong, theſe iſlands became toge- 
ther with that dutchy, annexed to the Engliſh 
crown, by the conqueſt of England under William 
the baſtard in the year 1066. Hence, notwith- 


ſtanding the re-union of the Norman continental 
territories to the ſtate of France, they have remain- 
ed an appendage of the Britiſh crown, not under 


the juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament, but im- 


mediately ſubje& to the monarch, Their internal 


government, whatever may be its apparent form, is 
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in fact a tyrannical ariſtocracy of the feudal kind, 


inſtituted by king John, from whom the Norman 


dutchy was conquered by France, but quite under 


the control of the monarch, whoſe power, howe- 
ver, is not exerciſed with . leſt an alienation of 


affection might transfer the dominion to France. 


Their laws are old local cuſtoms of Normandy, 
regal ordonnances, and precedents. Their mili- 


tary force, beſide a ſmall number of Britiſh troops, 
conſiſts of all the men able to bear arms formed 
into a militia. The people are all Proteſtants, ſub :- 
ject to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; but their church is regulated by particular 


_ canons granted by king James the firſt in 1623. 

The inhabitants of the Norman iſlands, notwith- 
ſtanding their long ſubjection to the Britiſh crown, 
are almoſt all French, and ſpeak the French lan- 


guage, the better ſort a pure ſpeech, the commoi 


people an antiquated, rather than corrupt, dialect, 
ſuch as was in uſe in France in the ſixteenth cen» 


tury. A principal production of their ſoil is eyder; 


their principal trade is fiſhing, chieſly on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and their chief manufacture 


ſtockings, the wool for which is brought we : 


Britain. 


Jerſey, the moſt confiderable of the e Jerſ: V. 


iſles, named anciently Cæſarea and Augia by the 
Romans, approximates in its figure a rectangle, 


or, as it is vulgarly termed, an oblong ſquare, but 
Tiſes gradually from ſouth to north in the manner 


of a broad wedge; the ſouthern ſhores low, the 


_ * Jardine's Letters, vol. ii. p. 287-299. 
„ northern 


northern high, abrupt, and forming an uneven 
ridge or hill three hundred feet in elevation above 
the waves. The coaſts are indented; particularly 


by the bay of Saint Aubin on the ſouth, ſo that 
the land is narrowet in the middle than at the ex 


tremities: its face is uneven with hill and dale, and 
watered throughout by ſtreams which deſcend from 


| the northern ridge. The whole aſſemblage forms 


a beautiful ſcene of rocky promontories, extenſive 
amphitheatrical ſandy bays, charming little ſhady 


vales and rivulets: perhaps the proſpect might be 


ſtill more pleaſing if the diviſions of the land were 


not too ſmall, the fences too numerous, and the 


wood too abundant. - 
A tract on the weft of the nnd 18 pd. "Ig 


ren by gradually accumulating ſand; but the ſoit 
in general, ſloping to the ſouth and well watered, * 


is fertile, and has been by induſtry rendered very 
productive. Among their corn is the froment tre- 
mais, a ſpecies of ſpring wheat which is ripe in 
three months after it is ſown. The quantity of 
cyder annually produced has been above ſixty years 


ago eſtimated at twenty-four thoufand hogſheads 


or more, but the products are alternately good and 
bad. The land is divided into ſo many ſmall por- 


tions, that fences, hedgerows, and roads are ſup- 


poſed to occupy a fourth of the whole. Sea weed, 
collected in winter is uſed for manure; in ſummer, ' 
cut and dried, it ſerves for fuel. The induſtrious 
females of this iſle are ſaid to have knitted near five 
| hundred thouſand pairs of e in a year, and 


fifteen 


— — 


THE FRENCH ISLANDS: 
alten ane of che men have e e in ' the 


'Exniaiding ann Engliſh miles A caſt to 
welt, and fix or ſeven from north to ſouth, Jerſey 


contains in area about thirty-four thouſand Englifh 


acres, and is ſaid to be inhabited by near twenty 
ſive thouſand ſouls: | The chief town is Saint 


Helier, or Saint Hilary, with between two and 


three thouſand people, ſituate on the eaſt of the 


bay of Saint Aubin. South of this town is Eliza 
beth caſtle, the principal fortreſs of Jerſey, erected 
on a tract which at high water is an iſland. On 
the weſt of the bay is the town of Saler Maler 
whence it has received its name. 

The cuſtom of gavelkind prevails in Jerking we 
tenures of land are happily not for a term of years, 
but for ever. The judicial and executive autho- 


rity is veſted in a court compoſed of thirteen ma- 


gittrates, one of whom is called the bailly, the reſt 
jurats. The bailly is appointed by the king, and 
has no vote, except on an equal diviſion of the 


bench, but collects the opinions, and pronounces 
the ſentence. The jurats hold their places for life, 


and are elected, when vacancies happen, from the 
pariſhes, in which election every pariſhioner has a 

vote; but ſome pariſhes have not the privilege . 
returning a jurat, while others return two or three 


each. This tribunal aſſumes different names from 


the different cauſes tried before it. In civil cauſes 


above à certain value, an appeal lies to the king in 


council, and in criminal, where malice propenſe is is 
not en | 
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| RE FRENCH: ISLANDS. 
The legiſlative juriſdiction, an 


or parliament; of the iſland, compoſed of the ju- 


| propriated to the governor's falary.* 
Sark, or Cers, diſtant four leagues from Jerley, 
| riſes high, ſteep, craggy, and inacceſſible except in 
4 one place, ſo as to be defenſible by a few againſt 
4 | thouſands. It extends about three miles in length, 
| hardly one in breadth, contains about five hundred 


Sark. 


ſey. 


Euernſey. 
eight or nine broad, but narrow in the ſouth, con- 


taining). thirty-two thouſand Engliſh acres, and be- 


: See Falle's Account of Jerſey. 


Inhabitants, and is e n. with — 


tween fifteen and twenty thouſand inhabitants, low 
in the north and high in the ſouth, riſes with a 
hilly ſurface in an aſpect quite oppoſite to that of 


the impoſition 


of taxes, is lodged in the convention of the ſtates, 


. rats, the clergy, and the conſtables. The bailly - 
acts as prolocutor or ſpeaker. It cannot be con- 
vened without the joint conſent of the magiſtrates. 
and the military governor, an officer appointed and 
_ removable at pleaſure by the king, and one who, 
as repreſentative of his inajeſty, has a negative on 
| all its Proceedings. The conſtables are triennial 
magiſtrates, one in each pariſh; elected in the ſame 
manner as the jurats. The beneficed clergy, in- 
. cluding the dean, who is their immediate head, 
are twelve in number, that being the number of 
| pariſhes. Their livings are very ſmall, on an ave- 
A rage little more than fifty pounds yearly each; the 
1 tithes having been feized ”Y government, and ap- 


Guernſey, above Mags Engliſh miles long, | 


\ 


EE J why | 
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THE FRENCH ISLANDS. 


- Jerſey, from which it is diſtant ſeven leagies;” and © 


— 


to which it is ſomewhat inferior in fertility, but 
ſimilar in manufactures, trade, and der, | 


excepting that it is ſaid to entertain no toads nor 


any ſpecies of venomous reptiles, though ; ſuch; are 


found in Jerſey. The form of government, | | civil, 
military, and eccleſiaſtical, is the fame as in that 


ifland. The pariſhes are ten; the miniſters * 


unions only eight; their ſalaries on an average be- 


tween ſixty and ſeventy pounds each; that of * 


dean is hardly twenty, but he is alſo chaplain to 
the garriſon. On a ſafe capacious bay on the 


Peters, inhabited by above four thouſand ſouls.“ 


leagues, and from Cape la Hogue in Normandy 


eaſt of the iſland is the only town, called Saint- 3 


X A % - 0 * * 
1 
U ; * 
. + t : 


Alderney, or Aurigny, diſtant from Jerſey nine EN 


two leagues, riſes high from the ſea, environed 


with rocks like the reſt of the group, almoſt delt. 


tute of trees, extending nearly four miles in length, 


containing four | thouſand five hundred Engin 
acres, and near two thouſand inhabitants, moſtly 


maintained by the productions of the iſland, the | = 


majority of whom inhabit the town called 1a Ville, 
and who arè under the juriſdiction of Guernſey to 
which yy ine! is politically. united. . 8 


* See Dicey's alen. Fery bad performance 
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DEPARTMENTS. or FRANCE, - 


With the Klais population of b rutdl parts of Sch as 


oppoſed to te towns at the time of the Revolution. 


* 
1 


opulation of 


l A' Ain, 


/ wade © 
N of — he Towns and Villages and * 
Rs the ay | Burg. rural Parts. . 
| 8 42,300 25 1,566 293,866 
L'Aine, : 86,800 ] 305,253 392,053 
 LAllier, . . 42,800 203, 280 246,080 
Loes Hautes Alpes, ; | 299500 | 151,833 181,333 
Des Baſſes Alpes, : | 38,060 180,606 218,666 
L' Ardeche, 5 24,600 185,533 210,133 
Les Ardennes, . . 62,100 & * I 13,260 1 78.365 5 : 
L'Arieges, . . 3 I 5400 1 39,266 2 I 705 6 
L' Aube, . : 40, 100 157.255 197,357 
L' Aude, . d 48,400 | 203,120 | 251,520 
L*Aveyron, . . 46,500 250,135 | 296,635 
Les Bouches, 0 N . 
Du Rhone, . 163,200 | 158,033 322, 133 
Le Calvados, ; . 105, 350 329.82 435, 200 
Le Cantal, . 39-959 | 237,385 | 2779335 
La Charente, . . 44,100 | 224,060 | 268,160 
- La Charente Inferieure, . 89, 120 | 279, 306 368,426 
Le Cher, . 47,900 | 228,366 | 276,266 
La Correze, . . 323750 221,692 | 254,442 
La Cote d'Or, . 59,350 357,983 | 427-333; 
Les Cotes du Nord, ; 27,500 | 441,166 468,666 
La Creuſe, - . 22, 800 244,293 267,093 
La Dordogne. . 51,900 | 3534433 405,333 
Le Doubs, . 36,500 187,500 | 224,000 
La Drome, . 1] 29,900 194,1co -| 224,000. 
I' Eure, 5 . 76,600 323, 400400, ooo 
I. Eure and Lane 8 44,350 } 186,050 230, 400 
Le Finiſtere, .. 63,000 ' 417,000 | 480,000 
Du Gard, \..- . 100,700 124, 9000] 225, 600 
De la ee 5 71,600 | 182,053 253,653 
Du Gers, — . | 54,600 2 214,200 268,800 
La Gironde, 0 200,000 408,000 608, ooo 
D' Herault, . 108, 700 155,833 i 


4 
* * 4 
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TABLE. or rA \ 


a 7 2 ” * , * 
FA , my - 4 
N es 
8 * i « 


ö Le Tarn, 


>, N 
Names Peprrrmnns 4 Towns and the Villages . 

4 wee. A Beg. e 
Lila and Villaine, . . 50, 80 439,866 ] 490,666, 
L'Indre,, , J, 650 465788 270, 400 
L'Indre and Loire, EQ, 82,500 | 267,366 | 349.866 
E | a > 33.700 269,873 | 303573 
Du Jura, N I 39,900 218,700 | 249,600 
Des Landes 36, 500 {| 209,700 | 246,200 
Loire and Cher, - | $1,400 207, 800 259,200, 
La Haute Loire,. | 44, 10 | 172,233 | 213,333 
. La Loire Inferieure, . 18, oo | 399,633 | 507,733 
Du L' Oriet, = . b 84,600 i 185,206 E 4 269,866 . 
Tl . | 55,100 212, 900] 268. 000 
Du Lot and Garonne, 39,200 262, 666 Joe, „566 
La Lozerre, . 19,400 176,226 195,626 
De Maine and Loire, . |]. 94,000 200,666 2942666 
La Manche, 8 88, 100 | 242,566 | 330, 666 
C | 76,200 206, 466 282,666 
La Haute Marne, ; 36,100 177,293 | 213,393 
La Mayenne, 4 73,000 3» 248,533 | 322,133 PEN 
La Meurte, = . 65,900 | 314,366 380, 266 
r 8 | 58,100 | 194,166 | 252,266 
Le Morbihan, * 42, 400 448,266 5 490,666 
La Mozelle, . . 67,000 223,133 290,133 
La Nievre, , « 34-500 | 218,100 | 252,600 
Le Nord, 5 0 169,800 309,733 | $68,533 

Loe, . . 53.900 | 266,100 320,000 . 
A. . 37.800 328,333 386, 133 
Du Paris, . . | 556,800 168,533 | 7259333 
Le Pas de Calais, [ 74,600 | $507,066 | 586,666 
Loe Puy de Dome, . 82,559 | 322,783 405,33 
Lies Hautes Pyrenees, 8 35.0 | 122,866 | 1 7 
Loes Baſſes Pyrennegs, . 55.490 | 131,465 | 286,955 

2 Des Pyrennees Orientales, 31,ipo | 131,033'| 162,133 

Le Haut Rhin, 5 29, 500 276, 633 306,133 
„Le Bas Rhin. "4 90, 50 272, 366 | 362,566 
Le Rhone and Loire. . | 215,400 | 460,440 . 675,840 
La Haute Saone, . 18,700, 231,966 250,666 - 
Saone and Loire, . 60,100 | $342,033 402,13 
„% Q + © 6 66,500 |. 296,166 362.688 : 
Seine and Oiſe, . . | 105,900 | 214,100 | 320,000 
Loe Seine Inferieure, . | 184,559 | 261,316 | 445,866 
La Seine and Marne, 52, 300 | 293,300 3454600 
Des deux Sevres, . 56, 300 | 157,033 801% | 
La me. 91,500 2944533 | 133 
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The population of the PTR KS departments of 


France, at the time of the revolution, was accord- 


5 ing to this table, 5 
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3 ina . e l 
5 Fe Tam, 1 { v4. 51,900: '171;500 230, 0 

,, . 213,566} 26y,406-- 

La Ve nde, 134.900 | 191,233 226,133 

La Venne. J 43, 13900 -2$t,600 * 

oe, 4,3% ; 140,033 181,333 

Les Voſges, . . IJ 28, 200 [ 291,800 320,000 

L. Vonne, 72, 900 ge hw 439,466 


231,808 - 


x ) 


A Table of the principal Towns- of France. 
Population before the Revolution. 


= + 
* 


with their 


o 
4 


Tewns. Population. Towns, Population. Towns. Population. 
Marſeilles, 100,000 Dunkirk, 27,000 Verſailles, hy 60,000 
Aix, ___ 24,000ſArras, 22,000|Perpignan, 15,200 
Toulon, 30,000jDouay, 20, ooo Poitiers, 17,500 
Amiens, 44, ooo Limoges, 22, ooo Rennes, 35,500 
Calais, 14, ooo Angouleme, 13,000jPort POrient, © 16,500 
Abbeville, - 20,000]Lyons, _ 150,000ÞSaint Malo, 17, 500 
Saint Quintin „ 10,500|Saint Etienne, 27,000|Nantes, $7,000 
Auch, 75 500 Metz, 40,0c0[Breft, 30,000 
Pau, , oO Sedan, 17, o Clermont, 24,000 
Beſancon, 25,500, Montauban, 20, oo Riom, | 15,00 
Bourdeaux, 90, ooo Cahors, 10, oo Rouen, 73,00 
Bayonne, 11, oo Montpellier, 40,coo|Caen, $0,000 
Bourges, 2 5, oulouſe, 56,000|Alengon, 13,500 
Rheims, 30, ooo Niſmes, 5 o, ooo Dieppe, 17. οοõ, 
Chalons, 1 2, 00 Moulins, 16,50c|Soiflons, 7,500 
Troyes, 32,000,Nevers, 14,c0ciStraſbourg, 52,000 
Dijon, 2 1,oco Nancy, 35,00c|Colmar, 12,500 
Macon, 8 9,000, Luneville, 16,50cfTours, 25, 00 
Grenoble, | 25, 00 Bar: le-Duc, I 1,c00jAngers, 30, ooo 
La Rochelle, 18, ooo Orleans, 40, co Le Mans 13,500 
Rochefort, _ 16,000'/Blois,  12,000[Valenciennes, '19,500 
** 5 67,0 00/Paris,* . $60,000 Cambray, 15,000 


* By che extenſion: of the Bai riers it may be ſaid to have contained above $00,000 : 


ſouls. 


- | Suderoe 


NAMES OF THE FERROE 8 


| 


\ 


Lille-Dimen, | Myggenas, Þ | Fugloe, + 

Stoere-Dimen, TR Stromoe, 3 Su ino, 

Scuoe, | Ofteroe, / \ Nolſo, | 
Sandoe, ; Calfoe, Tint-holm, : 
Helo, Cunoe, Myggeneſs-holm, 
| Kolter, | 1 ay 3 Trolchofred. „„ 


Names of the Diviſions or - Syſſels i into which Iceland 


Iſafiords, 
Bardeſtrands, 
Strande, 
Dale, 
Sneefialdſneſs, 
Hnappadals, 


is divided. 


# 


Myre, | 
Borgarfiords, - 
Rode. 
Gulbringe, . 
Arnes, Gy 


Ran eie, 


* 


| Skaptfell, 
| 1 


Thingore, 


Wadle, 
Hegranes, 
Hunavatns. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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